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All Over 35 Pounds ack 
Is Useless Weight 


The 35 pound Johnson Twin is no load even for a boy or girl 
to carry—but it is the next 20 to 50 useless pounds that 
“break your back.” That is why sportsmen are swinging 
to the Johnson Twin by thousands. Folks who know most 
about outboard motors are first to appreciate the Johnson. 
They know that Pounds don’t give power, speed or dur- 
ability; that anything over 35 pounds is useless weight. 


Johnson Performance Unequalled 
Arthur Ohme’s 4,000 mile cruise up the Great Lakes and 
through the wild, Thousand Lakes region of Minnesota 
put the Johnson to the hardest test a motor was ever given. 
The Johnson was the first motor to attempt that trip. The 
first to cross Lake Superior. 

Mr. Ohme’s motor finished the trip after seeing more and 
harder service than you would give a motor in 10 years. 
Examination at the end showed perfect running condition 
—almost no wear. A dynamometer test for power showed 
a greater h.p. than when the motor left the factory last May. 
In addition to light weight, unsurpassed speed, power and durability you 
lso get these exclusive features in the Lightweight Johnson: Universal 
Steering, Instant Reverse, Free and Automatic Tilting, Spark and Throt- 
tle Control. Built in Quick Action magneto, real float feed carburetor, 
patented anti-cavitation plate, case hardened, heat treated crank shaft, 
propeller shaft and drive shaft, phosphor bronze bearings throughout. 
Hardened heat treated, 3!2% nickel steel gears. 
New catalog folder describes all these valuable 
features. Write for Free copy today 


JOHNSON MOTOR CO., 844 Sample St., South Bend, Ind. 


J } Eastern Office, 120 Broadway, New York City 





DETACHABL E MOT O R Se ae 
For Boats and Canoes Outboard Motor in the World 
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‘The trade-mark 
known for 


South Bend 
BASS-ORENO 
(supplied with either 


= Treble or Single hooks) 


‘ 





No. 1131 South Bend 
Anti-Back-Lash Reel 
Price $12.50 


© Famous (Stand ~byps 


HEREVER you may go—whatever waters you may fish 
—you will always find anglers who know and have a 
high regard for, the famous Bass-Oreno and South Bend Anti- 
Back-Lash Reel. They speak of them as “stand-bys,” and stand- 


by as an angler says it has but one meaning, “fish-getter.” 


The Bass-Oreno is a sure fish-getter, not only of bass, but muskel- 


longe, pike, pickerel, many salt water species and even trout. The South Bend Level-Winding Anti-Back- 

7e- j _— j imi Las eel, is level-winding and is anti- 

Its patented groove-head design — many times imitated, but au h casual den 

never equalled—is responsible for the minnow-like, wobbling, which assures greater fishing possibilities 
through more and better casts. Price $25 


diving action of the Bass-Oreno, so irresistible to game fish. 


Over one million Bass-Oreno and Babe-Oreno (smaller size) baits 
sold, indicates their popularity among bait-casting anglers. 


To thousands of anglers who use the South Bend Anti-Back- 
Lash Reel has come the realization of bait-casting 

accuracy. Through its patented anti-back-lash ; Soush Bend SURF-ORENO No, 963. A 
feature “thumbing” is not necessary; back lashes, . other game Gh. Initcakes. 
snarls and tangles are eliminated. 















Guaranteed without time limitation against defective 
workmanship, material or design. All broken 
parts will be replaced—any defect will be rectified 
—if not due to misuse or neglect. We further 
guarantee this reel to fulfill all that we claim. 








South Bend PIKE-ORENO No. 975. A 
deep trolling, wobbling type of* bait for 
wall-eye pike and other game 
fish. In 10 colors. 


“Fishing What Baits and When,” tells more about 
these two “stand-bys” also other South Bend Baits. 
Containsexpert angling information. A postal gets it. 


SOUTH BEND BAIT CO. 


2227 High Street - South Bend, Ind. 
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The Heddon 
Fishing Book 
Send for your copy of the 
most informative tackle 
book ever printed. Shows 
you Heddon equipment in 
colors, beautiful plates of 
fish and scientific sugges- 
tions for effective fishing. 





James Heddon’s Sons, Dowa 
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a Heddon Leve Level-W Winding res Reel De Luxe 


< = Make Good on Your 
S~ Fishing Wishing 


Nes all the golden moments of 
f 


of your day o’dreams must wait 
on the caprices of the elusive 
fish. Part of them—the part that you 
can realize every time you go to the 
waterside—lie in the wondrous joy 
of ownership and use of fine tackle. 


Give your appreciation rein. Actually 
own a Heddon Level Winding Reel 
that will make this part of your fish- 
ing wishing come really true. 


For this is a reel built lovingly and 
understandingly to serve you as a 
staunch and unfailing ally through 
long years of faithful companionship. 


Its standards are not those of other 
reels of level-winding type. In design, 
material and finish, in nicety and pre- 
cision .of workmanship, in the vital 
points of silence, light-running and 
long wear it is beyond all comparison with 
reels of ordinary commercial! construction. 


Own it. Care for it. Treasure it as a part of 
your fishing ideals, for it is one of those rare 
possessions whose worthiness is to be meas- 
ured more in the subtle terms of appreciative 
ownership than the dollars and cents of cost. 
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Understand 
What Your Rod 
oa Should Do 


+ 






AVE you ever watched 
an expert ‘caster meas- 
ure the qualities of a 
tod? Do you know what he 
is judging by, and do you 
know how to apply these 
standards toyour own casting? 


Heddon es... 
Casting Rods 


have met with the require- 
ments in advance. Split bam- 
boo for lightness with ade- 
quate strength; the lithe 
springiness needed for rod 
casting instead of arm casting. 
Perfect balance and the beau- 
tifully graded taper making 
the “progressive bend” that 
takes the strain of both cast- 
ing and fish-landing in a per- 
fect arch of strength. 


Ferrules fitted to velvet 
smoothness. Guides and top 
tip of special non-line-catch- 
ing design. 


Fine points? Yes because they 
are the distinctive Heddon 
points—put there because we 
know that is how rods should 
be made. Be satisfied with no 
less. Your dealer will show 
youtheright weight and length 
for your needs at $6 to $30. 


ich. 





Fishin 
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Tackle 


“Heddon Made—We// Made” 


Wm. Croft & Sons, Ltd., Toronto, Can., Sole Canadian Representatives 


In 11 years of Field and Stream Magazine’s Prize Bass Contests Heddon Rods and Heddon Baits have outstripped by 
overwhelming majorities the combined showings of all other makes of tackle that can be brought into fair comparison. 
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Go Fishing! 
O FISHING—for health, for 


”» 


- — “ 
ME EK angsit? Grass” sport, for rest, for nerves. 
- Get out in the open air and enjoy 


ee e > = 
> } the king of sports. 
4] IS O eo # Bristol, Meek and Kingfisher 
‘eg Catalogs mailed free on request. 
Sen TRADE ARH REG U.S. PAT OFF al 
e Py Write today to The Horton Manu- 
Steel Fishing Rods «iiS2e2Teerete 
Pacific Coast Agents: The Phil. B. Bekeart 


Kingfisher Silk Fis ing Lines Co., 717 Market St., San Francisco, California. 
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Just out of 


the Den 


By 
Harold McCracken 


T was in November of 1917, as I 
stood on a ridge overlooking a vast 
herd of Arctic caribou peacefully 
grazing over the rolling moss and 

snow-covered valley in back of a little 
Aleut native village on the Bering Sea- 
coast of the Alaska Peninsula, that a 
great desire suddenly came to me. Stretch- 
ing out from my very feet were a thou- 
sand caribou, around them were the 
picturesque hills and volcanic cones of a 
primitive wonderland. Back up on those 
snowy peaks were the winter dens of 
that great Alaska Peninsula brown bear, 
which every sportsman knows as “The 
Kodiak Grizzly.” And as I stood there 
for the moment soliloquizing upon the 
scene, I realized just how few persons 
would ever have the great privilege of 
witnessing these scenes that were mine; 
and thus the great desire came to me, 
the desire to some day return to this 
same wonderland with a movie camera 
that I might take back to the less fortu- 
nate, though none the less interested, a 
moving picture in reality, a living picture 
of all that I had seen. But it was not, 
however, until about five years later that 
this ever-present desire neared a point of 
actual materialization. 

Spurred by that realization that but a 
very few of even those who have the 
keenest desire, will ever have the won- 
derful good fortune of sojourning in some 
of those far and inaccessible Alaskan big 
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This is the first of a series of arti- 
cles by Harold McCracken, narrating 
the experiences incident to a ten and 
a half months’ sojourn with a movie 
camera and gun after big game pic- 
tures in some of the least visited sec- 
tions of Alaska. During the stay in 
the big bear country along the Bering 
Sea side of the Alaska Peninsula, 190 
different “Kodiak Grizzlies” were 
seen—twenty-eight in a single day. 
Not only were some unusual movies 
taken of these animals, but there 
were some experiences which have 
come to but a very few men. The 
forthcoming stories will deal espe- 
cially with the big bears, which Mr. 
McCracken knows so well, and will 
be illustrated from the actual movie 
films. 
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game fields; and at the same time forti- 
fied with a belief that I could, if I stuck 
at it long enough, bring back a series of 
movies of these great animals, embody- 
ing all the thrills and romance that goes 
to make up their rather turbulent exist- 
ence, and at the same time weave about 
them a “popular” atmosphere that would 
make them desirable for the general pub- 
lic, I took the trail that leads afar into 
the North in December of 1921—for that 
particular purpose. And the ten and a 
half months of continuous wanderings 
along the game trails of Alaska with my 
movie camera bore adventures extraordi- 
nary—of which I brought back a celluloid 
proof. Further, I went believing that the 
general patrons of the silver screen would 
welcome a variety of motion pictures that 
would not only be a little different, and 
real Adventure Pictures, but not over- 
polluted with sensuality, custard pies, etc. ; 
and breathing of the big, clean, romance 











and manly thrills of a real wilderness life. 


main objective was that damnably 


y 
M wonderful creature the “Kodiak 


Grizzly”—that greatest of all present-day 
flesh-eating animals—in all his brute 
power and romantic daily life. And I 


have, I believe, thoroughly succeeded in 
the undertaking. 

Leaving the last outposts and evidences 
of civilization behind one is a thing which 
I ever look forward to with keen desire, 
yet peculiarly regret when the time actu- 
ally arrives. 

As I stood, that afternoon of January 
tenth, on the deck of the little mail boat 
.. S. Starr, and watched the outline of 


Seward fade into the snowy mountain 
scenery; then watched the storm swept 
array of rugged mountains pass slowly 
before my eyes in an array of brumal 
grandeur, I could not but experience a 
certain thrill. Before me lay hundreds 
of miles of unmarked trails, over the 
snow-covered tundra lands of the bleak 


Bering Seacoast and along frozen alder 
fringed rivers, with dog teams driven by 
Eskimo drivers; life in the Eskimo’s own 
village and homes; days of sunshine and 
storm out on the rolling reaches of the 
Bering Sea itself; then weeks and possi- 
bly months of stalking, with all the stealth 
of which the human mind and body is 
capable, and nights of sleeping between 
mossy nigger-heads for blankets and the 
sky for a tent, on the home heath of Ivan 
The Great; seeking the shy caribou; call- 


ing the lordly moose, to see him come 
swaying and grunting right up to my 






camera—worlds lay before me! I would 
sort of drop out of the world from which 
I came—it would go on its way as if 
I had passed into the realms of death— 
then many long months hence I should, I 
hoped, again step back into its swirl and 
be carried along again not unlike a chip 
from a beaver’s cuttings dropped into the 
River of Life. 


Bt “can” that dreamy stuff, I hear a 
lot of ’em say—and [ll get more rap- 
idly into my story. 

Needless to say, the four days that fol- 
lowed were days of continuous storming 
and rolling and pitching about along that 
northernmost edge of the Pacific, to the 
little Aleut native village of Kanatak. 
Anchoring about a mile off shore—there 
of course being no docks in those parts— 
I was sent ashore in one of the lifeboats. 
There was a heavy sea running onto the 
beach, and we had no small fight to make 
shore without a mishap. The very second 
the boat’s nose touched the sandy beach a 
score of native hands ran it well out of 
reach of the dashing breakers, and we 
hurriedly carried what part of my outfit 
had been brought in the boat to a place 
of safety. 

My camera and films were carried to 
the lone store and trading post owned by 
Charlie Madsen (with whom, incidentally, 
I spent the most of the winter of '16-717 
out at the extreme western end of the 
Alaska Peninsula); and the seamen re- 
turned to the mail boat for the rest of 
the belongings. But to my sorrow, shortly 
after they managed to reach the boat, the 
dory was hoisted aboard and the Starr 
pulling up her anchor tooted a good-bye 
as she steamed on her way to Unalaska, 
leaving me without so much as a blanket 
or any of my other supplies! But prob- 
ably I was fortunate in getting off with 
my camera, as it was too rough for them 
to attempt another landing. 


Y object was to cross the Alaska 

Peninsula by dog team to the Bristol 
Bay side and continue on up the coast to 
the mouth of the Kuskokwim, where I 
would await the breakup in the spring; 
getting general winter pictures of Eskimo 
and trappers’ life on the Bering Seacoast 
in midwinter; stage Eskimo dances; then 
follow the breakup by boat to the big 


bear country down at the end of the 
peninsula. 
I hired two natives with a team of 


eleven dogs to take me across to Igagik, 
where I planned on getting Eskimo driv- 
ers to take me on up the coast. But find- 
ing most of the larger lakes and rivers 
unfrozen, due to the unusually mild 
weather, and not wishing to get stranded 
in some undesirable place, I returned to 
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Kanatak, and proceeded on down the 
Pacific side to Balboa Bay, where I 
crossed to the Bering Sea side. The sum- 
mit of the pass between the Pacific and 
3ering Sea sides was blown bare of 
snow, and we were there compelled to 
pack everything across on our backs, the 
dogs even having difficulty in dragging 
the empty sled across the long stretches 
of bare rocks. 

The following ten weeks were spent 
between’ Eskimo village trappers’ shacks 
and Capt. Geo. R. Cunningham’s trading 
post at Herendeen Bay. For over four 
months I lived a life of boundless free- 
dom along that Bering Seacoast, not once 
receiving any mail or word from the 
outside world. There were no daily news- 
papers, with their tales of murders and 
divorce scandals to leave an unpleasant 
haze in my mind; there was no struggling 
to get 101 cents’ value out of every dol- 
lar; there was nothing but the real living 
of a boundless primitive life! 


ND there were enough experiences 

with a “kick” in them to make life 
interesting, while I was awaiting the 
breakup in the spring, and the time when 
I should go forth in quest of the illusive 
“Tvan the Great.” On one occasion, when 
the three Eskimo dog teams were trans- 
porting my outfit across the frozen Heren- 
deen Bay, the sled on which I was rid- 
ing broke through the ice very nearly 
costing the life of the Eskimo driver and 
the loss of my movie camera and valua- 
ble supplies. The sled broke through be- 
tween two or three big ice cakes which 
had been broken by the tides and barely 
cemented together overnight. The driver, 
who was standing on the back of the sled, 
went in to his armpits, retaining his hold 
on the sled. I slid off on one of the ice 
cakes, and getting on my feet helped the 
dogs to hold the sled from slipping back 
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down into the opening, while one of the 
other sleds went out around the bad place 
and assisted to pull the whole outfit onto 
solid ice. Fortunately the heavy water- 
proof bags and canvas coverings kept the 
water from doing any damage to what 
was on the sled, though to be sure it was 
a narrow escape. On another occasion, 
just after the ice had left the bay, the 
boat which I had chartered from Captain 
Cunningham was swamped in a severe 
storm, causing the loss of all grub and 
other supplies on board, and the loss of 
the time that it took to raise the boat and 
put it in commission again. But such 
things as these are but a part of the day’s 
work, for those who make that turbulent 
section their abiding place, and the parts 
that one looks back to with the keenest of 
enjoyment, 

It was on the morning of May 11th that 
I left Herendeen Bay with Capt. Geo. R. 
Cunningham — that well-known Arctic 
trader and boatman—in the little weather- 
beaten “Lora J.” 


W E proceeded by way of Port Moller 
and Port Moller Bay to what is 
known in that section as Mud Bay—so 
called for its damnable wishy-washy mud 
flats laid bare at every low tide. 

Dropping anchor about two hundred 
yards off shore we got a bite to eat, and 
then pulled in to the beach in a skiff, for 
a short jaunt up one of the valleys before 
night. We saw nothing save a few cari- 
bou tracks, however, and returned to the 
beach just in time to get out to our boat 
on the outgoing tide, which left our boat 
quite ungracefully reclining on her side 
in the gooey blue-black mud. 

The following day was one of recon- 
naisance work; getting a start at day- 
hight; 
where 


taking directly to the high divides, 
was just beginning to 


the snow 
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leave bare spots on the sunny slopes and 
ridges. But the entire day did not pro- 
duce a single bear, nor the location of a 
single den, and the extreme scarcity of 
tracks assured us that Mr. and Mrs. 
Ursus Gyas were still napping in their 
winter bungalows. 


T last we returned to the beach— 

and somewhat discouraged. And to 
add to our discomfort, we were com- 
pelled to wade out through about 12 inches 
of the stickiest, gooiest mud God ever 
made, and drag our skiff behind us. Muddy 
and tired we dragged ourselves aboard, 
just before dark settled on the bay; got 
something to eat, and went to bed. 

We were up at daybreak the next 
morning; hove anchor, and got started 
for one of the nearby bays. 

After another day similar in many re- 
spects to the previous one, we decided to 
move on down the coast toward Izem- 
beck Bay and Unimak Island. 

Our boat floated at 11 P.M. that night, 
and we pulled out, anchoring a little be- 
fore 2 A.M. in Hot Springs Bay for the 
rest of the night. 

Going ashore the next morning, a fish- 
erman who was staying there told us he 
had seen the fresh tracks of a she bear 
and cub in one of the valleys not far 
down the coast. So we decided to give 
that particular spot a day of investiga- 
tion, Further, there was a trapper’s shack 
on the beach accessible to the valley, that 
cculd be used if we decided to stay for 
a second day. 

Anchoring inside the partial protection 
of a reef, we went ashore at about 10 A.M. 
and immediately took up the valley. 


FTER about three miles of hard go- 

ing through a thick entanglement of 
alders, we at last emerged into some wide 
open stretches of the upper valley. We 
had crossed but two or three of these 
cpenings when we spotted two caribou 
grazing along the side of the valley. De- 
siring a group of these animals for an 
Eastern museum, and not having had any 
fresh meat for a long time, I decided to 
take one of them. Further, we had about 
come to the point of doubting the actual 
existence of anything like a real bear in 
that whole section. 

We made an attempted stalk on them, 
but while crossing one of the open 
stretches the animals saw us and took off 
up the valley. Somewhat discouraged at 
our continued bad luck, I laid down on 
the moss and took some long range 
chance shots at the desired animal. At 
the third shot, and just before they dis- 
appeared over a low ridge, the animal 
lunged forward, and I knew that I had 
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hit—though it kept on going, and quickly 
disappeared from sight. 

Jumping up I ran for the ridge. 

Upon reaching the top of the ridge I 
saw my animal hobbling on three legs not 
much over 100 yards away. Somewhat 
winded, I again lay down, and dropped 
my animal without any difficulty. 

But the caribou had no more than sank 
to the ground when I heard something 
which was indeed music to my ears—that 
unmistakable bawling of a bear cub! 

From where I still lay, I looked up on 
the right-hand side of the valley, almost 
immediately locating a fine big dark brown 
bear standing in the alders. But before 
I had even time enough to decide upon 
the proper course, she started off toward 
the head of the valleéy—having already left 
her cub bawling nearly 100 yards behind. 
She was nearly 400 yards off, I should 
judge, yet I could not resist opening fire 
on her. After about four ineffective shots 
I gave up, somewhat sorry that I had at- 
tempted it at such a distance. 











HE cub, however, was still bawling 

where he had been cached in the thick 
alders, and locating as closely as possible 
the spot where he was hiding, we armed 
ourselves with forked sticks and set out 
to try and get him (or the two of them, 
if such they were) alive. 

Cunningham went to one side of the 
patch of alders and I to the other. 

At last I spotted the little fellow with 
just his head sticking out of a nest which 
his mother had dug in the ground in the 
thickest part of the alders, and where 
they had no doubt been in the habit of 
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sleeping during the middle of the day. 

Calling to Cap he started to get above 
it with a view to chasing it out on the 
flat; but the little rascal darted off through 
the sticks and we soon lost track of him. 


FTER combing the alders for some 
4 A distance in both directions, Cap hap- 
pened to find his tracks where he had 
crossed a narrow snow bank clear up 
above the highest alders. With this as a 
clue we climbed up to the snow zone, and 
at last located the fresh tracks leading 
off up a canyon in the mountains. We 
also found numerous other tracks in the 
snow, indicating that this little family 
had spent considerable time in that im- 
mediate vicinity. 

Our supposition was that their den was 
somewhere up among the cliffs, and the 
little fellow had hiked for that same little 
home of his. 

We tracked him to where it became so 
steep and such dangerous footing that we 
were compelled to descend into the 
canyon; working up this we felt we could 
locate the den with our binoculars. 

At the very head of the canyon, where 
it broke in a high divide in the mountains, 
we located the den—a big hole in the 
snow, with tracks and mud spreading out 
from ‘below it. : 

Cap made a climb up above it while I 
worked slowly up toward the entrance. 
But before either of us got very close, 
[I again heard that plaintive bawl some 
cistance off to the left, and with the help 


of my binoculars at last spotted our 
little quarry meandering slowly on a snow- 
slide at the very top of one of the high- 
est peaks 


OTIONING to Cap I sstarted to 

back-track, with a view to attempting 
to go around the peak and climb it from 
the opposite side. Cap, however, con- 
tinued on up, working around the peak in 
the other direction. After one of the 
longest and hardest climbs I believe I 
have ever made, the top was at last 
reached, and peaking cautiously over, 
there was little brownie lying peacefully 
in a little excavation he had made in the 


snow not over twenty yards below me, 
evidently awaiting the return of his 
mother. I also saw that Cap had been 


unable to get to the top from the other 
side, and had already gone back to where 
I had left him, where he had waited to 
see if I could make the top. Motioning 
to him he immediately started on my 
tracks. 

Sitting down where I could just see the 
cub, I waited—incidentally almost freezing 
before he could get up to where I was. 

The snow slide was dangerously steep, 
though we decided to attempt a grand 
rush on the poor little devil. 

Crawling as far as we could, we sprang 
forth and fairly slid down the slide, one 
going on-either side of him. 

He was up like a flash, and started 
straight down the slide. I passed him, 
however, in about six jumps, at which he 


stopped—and I tried to do the same! 
Cap had stopped, too, with the bear about 
halfway between us. He looked quickly 
from one of us to the other, puffing de- 
fiantly at one of us and then the other. 
Then he took off across the more broken 
ground. Cap made a dash after him, and 
almost stepping on the little fellow he 
swung his club at him at quite the same 
time losing his footing and rolling head 
over heels. 

The cub had dodged and was making 
a speedy climb up toward the top, once 
over which I well knew he would soon 
disappear in the broken country beyond. 
Making a futile attempt to overtake him, 
and wanting him for the museum group 
I sent a hard nose bullet after him, and 
he came rolling back down toward us. 


O be sure there is nothing worthy of 
pride in the taking of such a young 
life; and despite the fact that he was 
much wanted for the museum group and 
gave me about the most strenuous chase 
I have ever had for any of my bear pelts. 
I carried the little fellow home in the 
back of my coat. We spent the night in 
the trapper’s shack on the beach where 
we had the first good night’s sleep of the 
trip. The next day we went back for the 
caribou, after returning with which we 
again hove anchor and returned to Heren- 
deen Bay, to prepare for the big trip on 
down the Coast, the trip that beckoned 
with possibilities of the most wonderful 
adventures for the seeking. 
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Good Old Guns 


OME 
long 


people claim that shotguns of 
ago were as good as modern 

ones. Others claim that marksmen 

were more skilful then than now. 
Are such people “luny” or was there, in 
truth, more accuracy than is now com- 
monly accredited to the guns and men of 
days long passed. Memory and records 
can furnish the true answer, and “q. e. d.” 
can be furnished by the guns themselves. 


( PANDPATHERS gun room was 
large and light. It had thick rugs to 
keep it quiet; sporting prints and paint- 
ings and mounted heads upon the walls; 
handsome and comfortable old-time fur- 
niture of heavy, dark red mahogany, and 
there was a pervasive pleasant odor com- 
pounded of the scents of leather, gun oils, 
foreign woods and good tobacco. But to 
me the charm of the room was in the 
multitude of firearms—guns, rifles and 
pistols in view, hidden away in drawers 
and stored in their own boxes. Grand- 


By 
Charles 
Winthrop 
Sawyer 


The pin-fire double gun which he used 
the most was then about twenty years 
old, having been purchased in London of 
Williamson Brothers, celebrated, in the 
period about 1860 to 1870 for their “im- 
proved” guns. Somewhat later “im- 
proved” came to mean merely breech- 
loaders. This Williamson gun used paper 
shells with brass bases, which differed 
from modern shells in having a common 
copper cap inside the head of the shell 
and a movable pin, to be struck by the 
hammer, extending from the cap about 
three-eighths of an inch outside the shell 





were his treas- 
ures, and he had 
in his room all 
that he had ever 
bought, and not 
only those but 
his father’s and 
forefathers’ be- 
sides. 
Nowadays 
arms do not 
come in finished 
boxes, and such 
are rarely seen; 
but in olden 
times such spe- 
cially made boxes 
were furnished 
by gunmakers 
with their best 
output. The 
boxes, lined with 
soft cloth, were 
divided into com- 
partments to hold 
separately the 
barrels, stock, 
shot and powder 
flasks, tools, etc., 
and the boxes 
themselves were 
handsomely made 
and very attrac- 
tive. Grand- 
father’s room 
contained many 


father’s guns 
1 3 
| 










Charles Lancaster 
Tube-detonator ? 





Wilhamson Pin-Fire 
Paper Cartridge 


and projecting above the barrel when the 
gun was loaded. Ammunition of this 
sort could be purchased ready loaded or 
could be loaded at home as well then as 
center fire ammunition can now. Pin-fire 
guns were the first breech-loading shot- 
guns to be used extensively; before their 
time nearly all guns were muzzle-loaders. 

Before buying the pin-fire gun, grand- 
father used a “hat box” gun made by 
Sam’l and Charles Smith, of London. The 
hat box was an improved kind of copper 
cap of huge size, called hat box because 
it resembled one in shape. It was not 
so liable to be dropped or even fumbled 
by numb fingers on a cold day as a tiny 
copper cap. It fitted on a dome-shaped 
variety of nipple; and common nipples for 
common copper caps were supplied with 
the gun in case the shooter was unable, in 
foreign lands, to get “hat boxes.” The 
Sam’l and Charles Smith gun was pur- 
chased about 1860 and superseded a couple 
of cap lock guns. 

Of these cap 
lock guns, the 
one which was 
in use imme- 
diately before the 
Smith gun was 
made by William 
Ellis, of Birming- 
ham and Lon- 
don, about 1850, 
when Ellis was 
at the height of 
his fame for ele- 
gant weapons of 
first-class shoot- 
ing qualities. 
Ellis in later 
years lost his 
high standing 
through making 

















of them, arranged 
in neat piles and 





showing the 
attractive grain 
of rosewood, 
oak, Circassian 
walnut, mahog- 
any and other 
beautiful woods. 
Each box held a 
work of art. 











cheap guns for 
foreign trade; 
but at that time 
he stood as high 
as any maker in 
the world, and 
his output closely 
approached per- 
fection. There 
were American 
makers then who 
did good work— 
notably Patrick 
Mullin, of New 
York—but Eng- 











lish-made shot- 
guns ranked first 
in popular favor. 
lock—an older 
one— was made. 

The other cap 
by Forsyth & Co., 
Patent Gun- 
makers of Lon- 
don. It was one 
of the first cap 
locks made, and 
has odd - shaped 
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hammers. which, 
moreover, fre- 
quently were 
thrown back to 
full cock by the 


explosion of the 
cap because at 
that time per- 
cussion hammers 
were not vented 
to let the surplus 
force of the caps 
escape forward, 

In cap lock 
days gun barrels 
were. generally 
cylinder bored, 
and shot such an 
open pattern that 
hitting a bird of 
medium size at 
forty yards was 
partly luck. The 
Ellis gun is true 
cylinder bored to 
eleven gauge in 
both barrels, and 









Carles Lancaster 





of the invention. 
Not many tube- 
detonator guns 
were made, and 
of those few the 
greater part 
were, in later 
years, altered to 
cap lock. There 
are now very 
few of them in 
existence; less 
than a dozen are 
known to col- 
lectors of arms. 

We have now 
gone far enough 
back to make a 









Tube-detonator 





grandfather used 


to smile when 
people told fairy 
tales of what 
guns were cap- 
able of doing in 
olden times, hav- 
ing in mind an 


experience of his 
own, 

With a French 
staff officer on 
leave he was 
shooting snipe in 
the marshes of 
northern Egypt, 
and by selecting 
nearby flyers he 
scored a hit 
about every time. 
His companion 


aga 





was less careful 7 

and wasted many 

shots at birds out of range. The French 
officer was using a French gun—an ele- 
gant one by LePage, of Paris—and at 
the showdown late in the afternoon 


blamed his gun instead of himself. 

Grandfather solemnly agreed with him 
that the gun was no good and as sol- 
emnly assured him that French gunmakers 
understood only the beautifying of the 
exterior, while the English gunmakers, 
and especially Ellis, not only made guns 
beautiful to look at, but also had secret 
knowledge of technicalities of boring that 

caused a gun to be reliable at almost any 
distance. In proof of this he offered to 
hit with at least one pellet a piece of 
paper, about eight inches square, which 
he took from his pocket, at 125 yards. 

This of course seemed absolutely pre- 
posterous and his friend challenged him to 
do it. Grandfather ordered the dragonman 
to pace off 125 long steps and set up the 
paper. Meanwhile he loaded his gun in 
his companion’s presence. But he made 
only a pretence of loading the shot; in- 
stead of a charge of loose shot he secretly 
inserted an Ely long range wire shot-case, 
which went as a solid ball for almost 
125 yards and then opened and scattered 
the shot. 

Grandfather made a generous allow- 
ance for the drop of the projectile and a 
slight one for wind, and fired. The result 
was that three pellets hit the paper, and 
the astonished French officer was so de- 
sirous of owning such a wonderful gun 
that he offered his Arabian horse and half 
a year’s pay in the full belief that he 


could shoot with the Ellis gun a charge 


Williamson Pin-fire 





survey of the 
period, necessary 
in order that we 
may know what 
wa's going on. 
Grandfather was 
then —in 1826— 
| forty-four years 
old. In his youth 
the flint lock 
period reached 
its highest de- 
velopment and 
the most widely 
celebrated = gun- 










big 


win 
grand- 
father firmly declared that he preferred to 
keep his gun. 


of loose shot 125 yards and 
money on bets. Needless to say, 


While the Ellis and the Forsyth guns 
were in use grandfather was using also, 
occasionally, a tube-detonator gun which 
was made for him by Charles Lancaster, 
of London, in 1826, the year Lancaster 
first set up in business. Lancaster had 
been foreman for Manton and had made 
a name for himself; also he had so many 
friends among British sportsmen that 
when he began business for himself he 
began at the top instead of at the bottom. 
The first guns he made used, instead of 
caps, copper tubes about an inch long, 
closed at one end and open at the other, 
and charged with detonating powder. The 
tube w as slipped open end first into an 
opening in a spring clamp on the outside 
of the lock plate, and pressed in until the 
open end entered the orifice in the side of 
the breech of the barrel corresponding to 
the touch hole of a flint lock. While in 
this position it lay upon a solid piece of 
steel called an anvil which prevented it 
from bending when it received the blow 
of the hammer upon its side. The squirt 
of flame from the tube rushed through 
the orifice to the powder chamber, and the 
tube, by the force of its own explosion, 
was blown away, thereby saving the time 
of picking it out. 

The tube-detonator, and the principles of 
the mechanism for holding it in place, were 
the inventions of Joseph Manton, whose 
patents are dated 1816, 17 and 18. Lan- 
caster paid royalty to Manton for the use 


maker that ever 
lived — Joseph 
Manton — was at 
the height of his 
fame. Co-exist- 
ing was the in- 
fant percussion 
system, the in- 
vention of the 
Scotch clergy- 
man, the Rever- 
end Alexander 
Forsyth, and pat- 
ented by him in 
1807, and there- 
fore grandfather 
lived in the most 
important period of gun development that 
the ages have seen. 

From 1803, when grandfather became 
of age, until he got his tube-detonator in 
1826, the flint lock and the many varieties 
of the percussion lock were in use to- 
gether, and far more flint than percussion 
locks were being made because the new 
system gained favor slowly. Therefore, 
it happens that our next step back is toa 
flint lock and the gun purchased before 
that is a percussion one, which apparently 
reverses the right order, yet does not in 
reality. 

So the next gun to be examined is a 
flint lock by Joseph Manton, and appar- 
ently nothing more perfectly developed 
was possible in that type of firing mech- 
anism. This gun, purchased in 1815, 
embodied Manton’s patents of 1812, which 
had to do with the following refinements : 
A spring to cause a musical note when 
cocking; devices to drain away rain water 
from the priming powder; a gravitating 
safety stop to lock the cock (hammer) 
at all times except when the gun was 
nearly horizontal. 

As there are people who value things 
according to their cost it may be interest- 
ing to them to state that the price of that 
toy-like gun was equal in modern money 
to about a thousand dollars. Was it worth 
it? Not in my opinion. As a specimen 
of wonderfully perfect hand workmanship 
it is not, in my opinion, a particle better 
than the gun the great Henry Nock made 
for grandfather’s father. But the magic 
name of “Joseph Manton” on the locks 
and on the barrel gave the gun a fashion- 
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able standing 
worth at least a 
couple of hun- 
dred dollars. 
There are two 
or more aspects 
to the worth of 
anything. 

Just as a Joe 
Manton gun was 
the very’ best in 
guns, so Colonel 
Peter Hawker 





before 1770. But 
what did they 
develop from? 
From similar but 
cruder guns, dif- 
fering princi- 
pally in having 
the machinery of 
the lock on the 
exterior where it 








was probably the 
shotgun mar ks- 





man — the quick- 
est and most ac- 
curate—of his 
time. Colonel 
Hawker kept a 
diary, beginning 
120 years ago. 
Let us look back 
in that diary 
about 100 years 
and find of what 
grade of _per- 
formance a first- 
class gun and 
marksman were 
capable. 

Sept. 9th, 1812. 
“After a wet 
morning I 


started for At- 
worth, about 4 
miles from 
Bradford, to 
shoot with Mr. 
Robert Webb. 


We did not start 


Spanish Snaphance 











until nearly four 
in the afternoon, 
and I bagged 9 partridges; besides one 


knocked down and lost in the corn, in 
ten shots. I had two double and six 
single shots, and every bird fell dead 


to the gun. Shooting and sport of this 
kind being a rarity in Atworth, my suc- 
cess was the talk of the whole village.” 

Now let us turn again to grandfather's 
guns. The Joe Manton gun, we under- 
stand, is a flintlock made in 1815. Now 
we take up a percussion lock gun invented 
in 1805, patented in 1807, and made in 
1808, seven years before the flintlock 
Manton gun was made ahead of it in point 
of development. But it isn’t a percussion 
cap gun; it is the forerunner of the per- 
cussion cap, similar only in that the charge 
of powder in the chamber was ignited by 
a flash obtained by an explosion caused 
by a blow. In appearance the lock is in 
a class by itself. 

In front of the hammer there is an up- 
right piece of metal which can be turned 
over like a wheel on its axle. The upper 
portion of this movable piece contains a 
firing pin; the lower portion is hollow. 
Turning this piece bottom up a cover plate 
comes into view, and when that is un- 
screwed with thumb and finger the hollow 
inside is exposed. Before replacing the 
cover we pour in three dozen or more 
little gray pills made of fulminate of 
mercury, chlorate of potash, or any other 
chemical composition that will explode 
when struck. Then we turn the piece so 
that the magazine will be down and the 
firing pin will be on top, as it was in the 
beginning, and one of those pills has been 
left to a channel of the axis immediately 
beneath the firing pin. The gun can be 
reprimed as quick as a wink as many 
times as there are pills in the magazine. 

’ Excellent! all but one mere trifle; suppose 
that a leak of flame got to those thirty or 
forty little imps of powder in the recep- 
tacle just in front of your face and close 


was exposed to 
rain, snow, ice 
and grit. The 
flintlock of that 
kind — called 
snaphance—bears 
the same rela- 
tion to the de- 
veloped lock of 
the Nock gun 
that the per- 
cussion pill lock 
bears to the de- 
veloped _percus- 
sion cap lock of 
the Ellis gun. 
The right idea is 
there, but the 
system is in the 
crude state. 

So the 
hance that 
grandfather in- 
herited from his 
grandfather was 
a real double gun 
with which one 
could bring down 
snipe and wood- 








snap- 














to your right hand! However, we are 
still using the percussion system in 1914, 
but—greatly modified and improved. 

Now let us take a look at the other flint- 
lock gun. This one was made by Henry 
Nock, of London, about 1790, when 
grandfather was eight years old, and it 
belonged to his father. In its day it was 
considered the last word in guns; and for 
grace and flow of line, for hand work- 
manship so marvelously accurate we can- 
not understand how it was done. For per- 
fect balance, and for shooting qualities at 
close range, no gun made in the world to- 
day can much surpass it, and none made in 
America can equal it for artistic merit in 
each and every detail, both little and big. 
Modern American made guns can outwear 
it, and outshoot it at forty yards and 
beyond, and they can be had for far less 
money than it cost great-grandfather; but 
modern American made guns lack quality 
in lines and woefully lack exquisite join- 
ery and hidden detail carried to perfec 
tion. In outline the little 22-gauge Nock 
flintlock has no weak looking places. 
Compare its grace with the ungracefully 
weak looking barrels of your two or three 
hundred dollar American machine-made 
gun; the Nock is lively and vigorous 
looking from breech to muzzle and as per- 
fect as a Greek statue; your modern gun 
looks so frail in front of the fore end 
that a tap on the muzzles ought to break 
the barrels at the thin place. Of course 
the modern gun is stronger than it looks; 
but looks count. 

The Nock gun has ribs above and be- 
low the barrels to hold them together just 
as modern guns have, but they are both 
sunk ribs; while nowadays the top rib is 
always elevated. High-grade guns of this 
type were made from about 1770 for about 
fifty years, and double barrel flintlock 
guns not so refined and perfect were made 
during seventy-five years or thereabouts 


cock and_ wild 
fowl, and _ load 
with ball and 


bag large game; 
and it gave just as keen pleasure to the 
sportsmen of the period 1650 to 1750, 
who could not imagine how any gun could 
be better, as a Joe Manton gave to Colonel 
Hawker; but it was a crude gun, 

Grandfather’s grandfather lived in Eng- 
land’s colonies in America, and he got his 
double-barrel snaphance through his agent 
in London, but the agent got it from 
Spain. Spanish instead of English gun- 
makers were masters of the craft at that 
time, and Spanish double barrels held first 
place in the esteem of the sportsmen of 
the civilized world. There was magic in 
the fashionable words “My Spanish gun.” 
The best of those arms were “tricked out” 
with fancy work; there was carving on 
the stock and a cushioned cheek-touch on 
the comb; there was gilded ornamenta- 
tion. on the barrels and engraving on all 
the metal trimmings. The wealthy sports- 
men who used the expensive plaything 
wore to field and cover fancifully col- 
ored clothing of the formal kind then 
prescribed by fashion; and man and gun 
made a rich display. 

One of the oddities of this ancient arm 
is the ramrod; it is of whalebone, thin 
and limber; and instead of lying along the 
under side of the barrels for their full 
length it runs down into the butt clear to 
the butt plate. The barrels are put to- 
gether queerly, too. In this, a high-grade 
gun, they are held together by one slender, 
sunk, top rib brazed into the joint, with 
nothing underneath. Cheaper guns had 
their barrels pinned together or held by 
short dowels running lengthwise, beneath, 
and fastening to lumps welded or brazed 
to the barrels. Such guns had no ribs 
at all. 

Further back than the time when the 
snaphance double was made, guns with 
side by side barrels were but little in use. 
An occasional keen and very wealthy 

(Continued on page 1074) 
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EDITORIAL 





Justice to All 


“It is little matter whether one man fails or succeeds .. . 
but the cause shall not fail, for it is the cause of humanity.” 


HOSE ringing words spoken by Theodore Roosevelt, 

in reference to the long fight waged for righteousness 

and the United States flag by the various executives 

of the nation, have no better application than to the 
natural resources of that nation and of its various States. 
If these natural resources are to be passed down to posterity, 
they must be protected by some medium or force of organized 
and properly conducted effort. 


- so far as game is concerned, these natural resources are 
protected, propagated and supervised by game departments 
cor conservation commissions in practically all States of the 
nation. It would not only be an act of the utmost folly, but 
an everlasting and never to be forgiven injustice to the younger 
generation of today to let such natural resources pass into 
chlivion for the lack of supervision and protection, as would 
most certainly be the case were such supervision and regulation 
discontinued. John Ruskin sounded the keynote in this respect 
when he said: “God has lent us the earth for our life. It is 
a great entail. It belongs as much to those who are to come 
after us as to us, and we have no right, by anything we do or 
neglect, to involve them in any unnecessary penalties, or to de- 
prive them of the benefit which was in our power to bequeath.” 


_ the Woolgrowers’ Association assembled in their 
annual meeting early in 1922 passed a resolution to 
abolish the Idaho State Game Department, an act was com- 
mitted that was an insult to the intelligence of the people of 
the State of Idaho, as well as an everlasting disgrace upon those 
participating in that action, in so far as the future generation, 
their children and their children’s children are concerned. 


HEN the question arises: Why was such drastic action 
taken? And the history of the matter is as follows. Up 
to January 1, 1921, when the fifteenth session of the Idaho 
legislature was in session, the only provision in the Idaho statutes 
under which an alien, who had not taken out his first papers, 
could be in legal possession of a shotgun or rifle in the fields 
or forests of the State was by the payment of a $50 license. 
Sidearms were permitted, however, without license of any nature. 
Upon co-operative and mutual agreement between the game 
committees of the legislature, the State game officials and rep- 
resentatives of the Woolgrowers’ Association, a bill was intro- 
duced and passed, providing that an alien in charge of livestock 
could legally have a shotgun or rifle in his possession upon the 
payment of a fee of $5, but this license did not permit him to 
kill or take game. 


HAS bill had no sooner been enacted into the State laws 

than Mr. Hugh Sproat, president of the Idaho Wool- 
growers’ Association, visited my office and made the compro- 
mising proposition that if I, as State game warden, would 
disregard that section of the State game laws referring to aliens 
carrying guns, I would have no trouble in the discharge of the 
duties of my office; but if I did not disregard that statute, he 
and the Woolgrowers’ Association of Idaho would put me and 
the game department out of business. 


Y reply to that threat was for Mr. Sproat and his asso- 

ciation to go straight to hell with such an intimidating 
and compromising proposition; that if they felt they were all- 
powerful enough to browbeat and intimidate one State depart- 
ment, they must have the misguided idea that they could dictate 
the affairs of the entire State government, and that if those 
were the tactics they intended pursuing, I did not care to be a 
party to any such compromise under any such terms, 


EFORE a meeting of sportsmen gathered in Boise last 
B spring, Mr. Sproat was called to the floor to either affirm 
or deny these statements, when I had made the same; and at 
that time, and before that gathering of sportsmen, he admitted 
that he had made such a request, and that it had been denied. 
He also admitted at a subsequent meeting of the same associa- 
tion that he and his association of woolgrowers had no quarrel 
whatever with the game department, if the department would 
let his alien sheep herders alone. 


OW, Mr. Sproat claims that his fight is not for the abolish- 

ment of the game department, but that he is after the 
head of the department. The only feasible explanation for this 
attitude is a personal matter and the idea that perhaps he can 
browbeat or dominate someone else who might be appointed to 
the position. Or, if his association is strong enough tu abolish 
the present head of the department, there is no reason to believe 
otherwise than they feel they can name the successor through 
this same display of strength. 


HEN the woolgrowers of Idaho passed their resolution 
W3 abolish the-game department, it was the purpose, with- 
out doubt, of this organization to place the game department 
on the defensive as a matter of self-preservation. It developed, 
however, that in the drastic handling of the situation it was 
not the game department that was placed on the defensive, but 
that every sportsman and every parent who had an interest in 
the rights, pleasures or enjoyments of his children rallied to 
the support of the department that was jeopardized by this 
drastic action on their part. Then the attack was turned more 
into the line of a personal nature in a direct attack upon the 
head of the department, which, up to the present time, has 
had practically the same effect as their first resolution to abolish 
the entire department. 


ND when it comes down to facts, this entire display of 
A strength and all this fuss has been created by an asso- 
ciation with a membership of not more than seventy-five and 
an active, paid-up membership of not more than thirty-five. 


ERSONALLY, I contend that if such a handful of men 

can dictate, browbeat or dominate the policies of State 
departments of Idaho to the extent of abolishment of depart- 
ments, statutes or sections of such statutes through their in- 
timidation of State officials, then we are living in a damn 
dangerous age, and may God help us. as I know of no other 
agency of relief. 
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I Wish ...! f 
By T. N. Buckingham 


“T wish . . . all alone in the shack tonight, 
While the clock ‘tick-tocks’ and the fire glows bright, 
And the wind that howls thru the tree tops tall. 

Is the growl of a brusque old friend—that’s all! 
I wish . . . .Where shadows and rafters reach— 
There are pictures, too, with a story each, 

Of men and dogs and days astray 

In their life-long Valley of Come-What-May! 

So, I close my book and shut my eyes, 

And sigh to myself, ‘Gosh!’ ‘how Time flies, 
Was it Yesterday, from this dear old camp, 
That I hit the trail so eager to tramp, 

Hand in hand with my comrade Youth, 

With his joy in hardship and trust in Truth! 
With never a care save the Fun-of-the-Thing, 

Or a hang for the footing next day might bring! 
Up with the dawn, afield with the sun, 

Plodding home when the light was done, 

Come snow and ice and rain or shine 
Just me an’ my gun an’ Daddy o’ Mine! 

I wish . . . but the years have asked their pay! 
The hair that was brown is streaked with gray, 

But the urge of Youth still lingers strong, 

While there’s time to hunt—I will hustle on! 

\) I wish . . . By the glory of bygone joys, 

| yy By the boundless Open that beckons all Boys, 

i. That their ‘days may be long’, and the winding call, 

RAH) Of the Hunter’s Horn may reach them all! 

LIN a f s And I pray . . . . By the soul of a Lad at home— 
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Vy (' ‘Hew the trail straight, Sonny, where e’er you roam’, 
a May the sunshine I’ve known warm your whole life thru 
tf \ And your Pals in Camp be like those I knew!” 
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Quananiche 


By 
William Simpson 


O American angler’s career can 

be considered to have entirely 

run its course until he has fished 

for the Quananiche in the grand 
discharge of Lake St. John, or the Grand 
Lake Stream. 

Grand Lake, on the border of Maine 
and New Brunswick, Canada, is twelve 
miles around. The stream is three and a 
half miles long; three miles of which is 
a rapid-running, turbulent, restless stream, 
and the natural home of that king of all 
game fish, the fighting Ouananiche. 

The United States Department of Fish- 
eries has established a fish hatchery where 
two hundred and fifty thousand small fish 
are planted annually in Grand and Debois 
Lakes, Big Lake and the Grand Lak 
Stream. 

After the first of June the brown tor- 
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rent has cleared and the rapids are then 
a white, foamy, restless current. The 
chief occupation of our leisure days on 
the Grand Lake Stream was fly fishing 
for the fighting Ouananiche, the merriest 
diver, the loftiest acrobat and the most 
courageous warrior of all the finny tribes. 
His near relation, the trout, with his red, 
gold and bright carmine spots, over black 
mottled with silver, has a gentler nature, 
but he lacks the courage of the Ouana- 
niche, every ounce of whose weight is 
pure vigor, fed as they are, on the flies 
of the air, their food generates in them a 
passion for acrobatic, aerial flight. 


HIS sport demands that the angler 

exercise all the skill and experience 
that he possesses, and it is universally ad- 
mitted that of all the delights of angling, 
there is nothing that will compare with 
the raising, striking and hooking this king 
of the finny tribe. It is said that the sal- 
mon of the Atlantic Ocean begot these fish 
and if they did, these high-minded aerial 
performers choose of their own free will 
to remain and dwell in the swift, turbu- 
lent current, and if their size, which is 
limited to from two to eight pounds, com- 
pared with the gross size of their ances- 
tors, that have returned to the sea, they 
should not be measured by quantity, but 
by quality, and every ounce of their pure 
vigor will out-do a pound of their saline 
progenitors. 

Fly casting is done from the canoes 
and from the shore where there are pro- 
jecting rocks and at an elevation where 
one can cast a considerable distance. The 
fish take the fly in the most turbulent 
water, and they like to lay under a float- 
ing island of foam and in such a place 
you are quite likely to have a vicious strike. 

There is no monotony about these fish. 
They perform a never-ending variety of 
tactics. If your tackle is good, and you 
will surely find that the best is never too 
good, if you are careful and patient, there 
is not much danger of losing your fish, 
and those Grand Lake guides are as stolid 
and calm as statues, experts with the land- 
ing net, and can be relied upon not to be- 
come excited. It takes a touch of danger 


to bring out the exhilaration and full en- 











joyment of running thé rapids of Grand 
Lake Stream, but the guides who can 
ferry a placid stream by riding a single 
log, feel quite at home on these rapids 
in a twenty-foot canoe. 


N rough water the occupant of a canoe 

must always be on the look-out for 
squalls and high winds. The charm of a 
stream never forsakes one like myself 
who was born on a tributary of the Spey, 
that charming and most excellent Scotch 
stream for trout and salmon. Nothing 
will quicken the senses or fill the angler’s 
heart with delight or stimulate his ambi- 
tion for outdoor pastimes and fancy to 
such a high degree as the environments 
of a stream and the sound of running 
water in the still evening and the quiet 
shady stretches of still water with the 
sloping banks, luxuriant in the bloom of 
wild flowers, the quiet mood of the still 
watcr stretches with the hatches of May 
flies dancing up and down and the leap- 
ing up of a trout at them, and the birdlife 
in the trees, busy nest building. All this 
creates an atmosphere of tranquillity that 
soothes the senses and quiets the over- 
taxed nerves and calms the mind. 

There was a particularly good pair of 
fishers on the Grand Lake Stream that 
kept close watch on the pools and shal- 
low places. Their Latin or scientific 
name is Ossifragus, or translated is bone- 
breaker, popularly known as Osprey or 
fish hawk. They had their nest perched 
like a heap of brushwood on top of a 
very large dead tree. One usually re- 
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mained at the nest, while the other would 
soar, sometimes entirely out of sight and 
return and circle around. One. day I 
saw one dive down and strike the water 
with a great splash, scoop up a good- 
sized fish and fly off to the nest, with it 
writhing in its talons, which probably 
furnished a dinner for the old pair and 
their young brood. They are harbingers 
of fish and sure enough when we came to 
the head of the pool, nearest their nest, 
we secured two good sized fish in a few 
minutes. 


REMEMBER very distinctly, while 

yachting in the Great South Bay of 
Long Island, some Ospreys came in siglit, 
and as they came near the boat, the cap- 
tain said, “Gentlemen, the Osprey are 
hovering over us and if you put lines 
overboard, you will get fish,” and presently 
we were in a school of blue fish, and we 
had a lively time with the blues. 

Long years of experience have taught 
me that there is more in the drt of fly 
fishing than the mere ability to cast a 
fly, no matter how accurate you may be. 
A study of local conditions is very neces- 
sary if the waters are strange to you. 
Take the advice of local anglers or guides. 
Ouananiche love the white rapid, foaming 
waters early in the season and up to the 
first of July, but as the weather, and 
the waters get warm they go to the deep 
pools at the foot of the rapids and water- 
falls. 

Later in the season when the water gets 
colder they frequent the long, deep pools 
with sand bars and gravelly places, where 
they lay their spawn. It is then that the 
male is in a sportive mood, and later 
when the spawn is hatched he is the 
guardian of his offspring. If hooked he 
will fiercely resent any interference with 
his liberty in maintaining his position as 
lord in the part of the universe he oc- 
cupies. 

Ernest Windle says: “A fish is as 
wise as any animal on four feet when it 
realizes that it is playing a game in which 
its own life is at stake.” It is very ag- 
gravating to the average angler to watch 
a school of fish swimming about, doing 
nothing, going nowhere, and they won’t 
even cast flirting glances at a tempting 
fly. 


OR months I enjoyed the sweetness of 

anticipation, and now that thrilling ex- 
hilarating pleasure of Ouanariche fishing 
kad reached the stage of reality. In the 
morning the weather was clear, the water 
still, a little tinged with brown. We went 
up to the head of the stream to fish down 
and on a projecting rock where I had cast 
many times on a previous occasion with- 
cut being rewarded with a strike or even 
a rise. I stood on that rock ten feet 
above the surface of the stream watching 
the water rushing and splashing over sub- 
merged boulders. I was itching to try 
my luck, and the flies went true to my 
wishes, landed on the boulder, the ‘line 
straightened out and the cast of flies 
gently dropped from the boulder to the 
eddy below, just where I wished them 
to be. I had a strike and the reel started 
to spin. Suddenly the line tightened and 
the fish was securely hooked. It made a 
vicious rush up stream. Then I realized 
my position: that I must stand my ground 
and play my game. My guide was within 
call and came to my assistance, but a 
canoe could not ride that water, and his 


‘assistance was limited to giving me advice. 


After a lot of shouting I finally backed 
off the rock and ran up the shore, reeling 
in my line continually to keep it as tight 


QOuananiche 


as I could. My brains were working too 
slow for this occasion. I was trying to 
concentrate my thoughts, and I resolved 
to keep my prize in that pool, which I 
succeeded in doing until after what 
seemed hours to me, and then my guide 
deftly applied the gaff to what proved to 
be a five-and-a-quarter-pound QOuananiche. 

Casting close to the edge of a clump of 
floating foam, my five-ounce rod was al- 
most pulled out of my hand by a strike. 
The reel sang and the line was simply 
ripped off as the fish darted down the 
pool, and my heart was palpitating like 
a racer’s as I softly breathed out “I’ve 
got a Leviathan!” About twenty-five feet 
out of the pool, which gave me: an op- 
portunity to reel in a few feet of my line 
and to see his silvery sides, as they 
glistened in the sunshine, then he darted 
back and forth in the pool. Many thoughts 
of the situation passed through my mind 
as I remembered some big fish that I had 
lost by being in too much of a hurry to 
land them. My wrist began to ache as 
the fish, a beautiful male OQuananiche of 
four and a half pounds lay in the meshes 
of the landing net. 

We had a few rainy days that kept us 
indoors, and assembled as we_ were, 
around the big fireplace, where a big fire 
of birch logs radiated their aromatic 
odors, and many a hunting and fishing 
story was told over again by the fireside. 
The aromatic odor of fried Ouananiche 
and bacon intimated that our meals were 
ready and we cheerfully went into camp 
for the enjoyment of 
our frugal meals, after 
which we sat around » 
the campfire telling 
tales of bygone days. 


N the trail one day 

we had an hour’s 
walk, with a clear blue 
sky for a canopy, the 
green-covered turf for 
our feet, in the clear 
air of the virgin for- 
est, and as we went 
over a ridge at the base 
of a rock a little spring 
of pure water was gur- 
gling out. It was a 
very lovely spot and we 
sat down to rest and 
refresh ourselves with 
a cup of delicious water 
and to figure out the 
day of the month, 
which we had forgot- 
ten. My guide was 
called away for the day 
to attend to some im- 
portant and necessary 
duties and I went out 
with the binoculars to 
spénd the day with the 
birds. Kingfishers were 
on the lookout from 
their perches on the 
dead limbs, watching 
their opportunity to 
pounce on_.small fish. 
A dittle farther in the 
woods. a_ red-headed 
woodpecker was ac- 
tively at work, boring 
holes in trees in search 
of food for his mate, 
who was on her nest in 
a hole in a tree. It re- 
quired a very close ob- 
servation to distinguish 
a pair of flickers in a 
tree close by. They 
are so near alike, from 
a distance, that even 
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with a pair of strong glasses in the 
shade of the woods I had difficulty in 
making out the species. On a trumpet 
vine near the camp I saw a pair of ruby- 
throated humming birds. A Phoebe was 
perched on a log that had been thrown 
up on the bank of the stream. A fly- 
catcher was perched on the edge of .an 
elegantly constructed nest in an alder 
bush. It stood there, seemingly admiring 
four creamy white eggs without markings. 
A pair of plundering blue jays were flying 
from perch to perch, shouting their harsh, 
discordant scream. 

When I sat down to eat my frugal 
lunch a pair of Canada jays came on the 
scene, with their usual promptness, and 
their pranks enlivened an otherwise lone- 
some lunch hour. A pair of owls had 
their nest hanging from a branch of 
tree, swinging in the breeze. I saw a 
goldfinch, but could not discover its mate. 
They are rarely seen so far east as the 
State of Maine. Lots of pine siskins were 
crawling over the trunks of pine trees, 
with their heads hanging downwards, per- 
forming all sorts of antics. So tame were 
they that I had no need of a glass to see 
the lustre of their eyes. A lot of spar- 
rows, both vesper white throated and 
chippering sparrows were around. A cat- 
bird persisted in imitating all the birds 
within hearing, but my fancy of all the 
wild birds is the wood thrush or Veery, 
that is the Jenny Lind of the woods, and 
his rival in my affections, is the Hermit 

(Continued on page 1066) 
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Shooting 


HE rustle of a breeze through 

the cedar camouflage and the 

lapping of the water against th 

piles upon which rested our little 
hut awakened me. Should I get up? No; 
it was quite dark without, and cold. I 
shivered and nestled down in the old 
crazy quilt. 

Perhaps I should tumble out though; 
it might be late; the clock had stopped. 
Why in Sam Hill is it that a duck 
hunter’s clock must always stop or go off 
with a bang an hour too early? It might 
only be three o’clock and no light for 
hours and my covers completely dis- 
turbed. Again a wild blow vibrated the 
flimsy cabin. I nestled still lower in the 
comfortable quilt. Why and why again 
must it always be so confoundedly cold 
in the wee hours before one gets up? 
Decidedly I would stay where I was! 

Quack! 

What was that? One of the decoys? 
Of course. Still it might be an early 
caller in the stool. Absurd! It wasn’t, 
and I didn’t want to crawl out. Still if 
it was? And what a laugh on the other 
fellows if I tumbled them out to the tune 
of a Super X load to find me with the 
first of the season in hand 

Quack! Quack!! Quack!!! 


H what was the use of trying to sleep 

when you are a wild fowler with an 
opera singer’s temperament. I stepped 
out on the shooting platform of the blind, 
shivering. No sun, but a faint gray haze 
had .dispelled the darkness of the night. 
Orion glistened in the north surrounded 
by a glittering galaxy of lesser constella- 
tions. Save for the ripple of the wave- 
lets, the gentle murmur of the marsh and 
the scuffing of the callers in the pen 
which my exit had disturbed, it was as 
still as the grave. 

Peace and mystery. 

I wondered. 

About what? Everything—anything— 
the world—myself. What in thunder 
does one Wonder about if he ever gets up 
long before. dawn on a cold morning to 
peep out on a sleeping world. We have 
it off its guard—no chance for dissimula- 
tion. All of its mystery emphasized but 
unanswerable. 

A black duck squaked uneasily in the 
marsh behind me; perhaps getting a whiff 
cof my pipe, and was answered by a chorus 
of others. Dawn must be near and they 
are restless. The breeze freshened—going 
to blow hard from the south—coming 
up with the sun as a hard blow generally 
does. To the west, South Hero—named 
after Vermont’s patriot, Ethan Allen 
loomed out of the shadows. A _ lark 
chirped and I turned toward the east. 
Over the tops of the Green Mountains 
a rosy hue was spreading, rolling back 
the velvet canopy of night. 














at South 
By 


Capit. Paul A. Curtis, Jr. 


SHELDON, the game commissioner, 
grunted from the doorway, looking 

very uncommissionerlike as he tried to 

take an interest in his surroundings. 

“Ah! captain, up early—a nice morn- 
ing; looks promising, eh? Anything 
doing ?” 

“The birds are leaving the marsh and 
pitching over the woods.” 

es, I daresay; that’s our State pre- 
serve you know;~1,500 acres of marsh 
and put holes. By noon I expect there 
will be several thousand of them in the 
sanctuary, but they trade in and out— 
perhaps some will come to us. Let’s hope 
so. I'll rout out the doctor.” 

By this time our guide, Harvey Blow, 
had rowed out from shore and pegged 
down the live callers. It was now fairly 
light and I spotted a single bird swim- 
ming in which they theught was a black 
cut of range—though small I nevertheless 
took it for a teal well in—and was right, 
for a moment later it jumped, and as it 
swung over the end of the stool—being 
granted the honor of the first shot, 
dropped him back into the water—the 
first of the season! What a thorough 
gentleman the green-wing is. Always it 
has seemed to me that this fast-flying lit- 
tle sportsman, in his quiet, refined way, 
was a model by which many of his more 
garish kind should be judged. He is 
patrician from the tip of his little bill to 
his toes—slick, racy and beautiful, but not 
expressed in fancy rich nor gaudy. 


ARDLY were we done admiring him 

before a warning from Blow drew 
our attention to the decoys, far out in 
front a spot was circling and the sharp- 
eyed decoys set up a garrulous racket, 
calling and flapping to toll it in. The 
spot grew, gradually swelling into a 
black duck swiftly coming to the siren 
call of his perfidious fellows on rapidly 
beating wings. 

“Your shot, major.” 

The bird was just over the end of the 
decoys—red feet dropping, neck craned 
torward. He threw out his clutch and 
prepared to volplane down, when his wary 
eyes caught the gleam of the protruding 
barrels or some movement in the blind. 
Up he shot into space, only to wilt at the 
second concussion and drop with a splash 
into the shallows. 

I ask you who know, can anything go 
into reverse as quickly as a scared black 
duck? 


ARDLY had the congratulations been 
extended before a warning from 
Harvey drew our attention to four birds 
incoming. Every gun in position, we 
waited tensely with bated breath, watching 








Hero 


them—tearing through the air—in a mo- 
ment from the time discovered they were 
setting over the frantic callers. A volley 
rang out—two wilted, while mine stag- 
gered off, to be dropped in the marsh back 
of us by two hasty shots from my com- 
panions, while the fourth bird, towering 
high into the wind, swung back over the 
blind. This was a shot that I knew. Too 
far, warned the guide, but I chanced it, 
leading well, and he wilted, coming out 
of the air like a plummet. 

The first six that came in were down, 
but that could not last. It was followed 
by two or three disgraceful fluffs, and as 
the morning wore on the flight abated. 
Not affording sufficient sport for three 
guns, Harvey suggested taking me up a 
marshy creck for a chance at a few 
flighting shots as they came in to feed 
so, nothing loath to keep the pot boiling, 
we rowed off from the blind. 

It was hard poling through the wild 
rice and lily-choked streams and hotter 
than blazes under the Indian summer sun 
that shone down on his sweating back, 
but we made it, and picking out a likely 
spot on a jotting point in the meandering 
stream, he set me ashore—or rather upon 
a bog from which I floundered through 
a sickening, treacherous ooze to firmer 
footing. 


UTTING two good-sized willow trees, 
I stuck them in the mud about three 

feet apart, with a bit of a log to sit upon, 
and my improvised blind was made. The 
sun glowed on the lily pads and glistened 
upon the limped black waters. A pickerel 
jumped now and again in the mud beds 
and a dragon fly flitted about mo- 
notonously. This was strange ducking 
weather to a salt water wildfowler and 
I grew drowsy apace. The pipe went 
out and dropped from my mouth. 
nodded and slipped off into nowheres. 

A ghostly whistling brought me back 
with a start to see three blacks winging 
by — passed right overhead—while I 
drowsed and Harvey sweated and cursed, 
poling up the narrow reaches to jump 
them for me. 

Resolved not be caught napping again, 
I got to my feet, and none too soon. 
Straight as an arrow and as swift, a big 
black was coming, burning the air as he 
hissed over, and I snapped at him, hear- 
ing a welcome thud in the mud. Two 
more were on the way. I killed with 
the first shot and missed the second like 
a schoolboy. 


OING out cautiously to retrieve them, 

I discovered that one was ~ red-leg 
~-a Canadian; one of the first of his breed 
down from the north. The rest of the 
bag were all natives. How fine he looked 
with his bright lemon bill and gaudy pad- 
dies. Whence had he come? Whither 





























would he have gone? Perhaps a few days 
before disporting himself in some north- 
ern bogan, with a lordly moose slopping 
through the lilypads close by. I breathed 
a sigh, for despite the heat, the swamp 
maples were a _ glorious crimson, and 
I longed for that vivid northland of silent 
places, where I had spent other fall days. 
And winging through space for hundreds 
of miles down those unchartered air lanes 
which his kind had followed from their 
evolution—some unseen hand had con- 
nected him with a load of chilled sixes 
from my guns. After all, such is life 
for all of us—who know but Allah! 
Harvey came 
back with an- 
other which he 
had bagged to add 
to the kitty and we 


returned to the 
blind for lunch. 
Always an_ inter- 


esting formality; 
we discussed loads, 
game _ preserva- 
tion, politics, etc., 


being interrupted 
to add an _ occa- 
sional bird _ to 


those strung up on 
the wall. And as 
it drew toward 
three o'clock and 
things were slow, 
Harvey requested 
permission to take 
me back to the 
marsh on the edge 
of the sanctuary. 


O we pulled off 

once more with 
the injunction not 
to fire a gun a mo- 
ment after six 
o’clock, which was 
official sun down. 
We found a suit- 
able place as far 
back as we could 
go, shoved the 
most of the skiff 
under an over- 
hanging willow 
and lit our pipes 
to await the eve- 
ning flight. 


Shooting at South Hero 


Many were the stories—Harvey Blow 
told of the arrests he had made or par- 
ticipated in—in his warden’s capacity and 
many a good yarn of the winter shooting 
on the lake that would make any wild- 
fowler’s blood tingle until the shadows 
lengthened and we grew restless—what 
in shooting can quite compare with flight- 
ing on a pass to a fowler? 

To see them coming, black silhouettes 
against a crimson sky, whistling of 


pinions, crisp tingling air of evening, the 
hardest task of all on one’s ability, 
fast-flying birds in passage. 

I killed one, then another, when I should 


high, 
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have had two, missed a third by yards 
to the impish glee of Harvey and added a 
fourth. There was a lull and I looked 
at my watch, 5:45, only a few moments 
more. 
Harvey 
started too promising—where are all the 


grew impatient—the devil! it 


birds? Time’s pretty nigh up. 

WOOD duck drake shot by with his 

funny squeaky call, well protected by 
his bright regalia, two mallards went over 
the trees high in the air and then just as 
we prepared to call it a day a lone black 
duck came flitting over the far end of 
the marsh like 
a bat; he circled 
about, now sloop- 


Naybe he ing, now climbing, 

all the while com- 
W) {] ing nearer and 
looking for a place 
to drop in. 

I glanced at the 
watch; thirty sec- 
onds remained, and 
he was going off. 
No, he turned 
once more, looked 
as if he might 
come by! Yes, by 
the great horn 
spoon, he was 
coming over the 
willow. Out of 
sight for a mo- 
ment he shot out 
into the clear sky 
over our _ heads. 
The old gun swung 
with him. A streak 
of flame shot out 
and a limp body 
lay on the water. 

I-glanced at the 
watch, five seconds 
of six, and Harry 














grinned. 

The day was 
done. 

“Guess I can’t 


make an arrest to- 
day,” he chuckled, 
_as he pulled into 
the West. First 
time I ever saw a 
fellow kill ducks 
by a_ stop 
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In March 


Harold McCracken, just back from almost a year in Alaska, has the second 
story of his series, GASOLINE AND GRIZZLIES, also a double page of won- 
derful Kodiak bear pictures, enlargements from the movie he took of them.— 
Anne Williams Giblon in WHO GOES THERE writes on a subject that is in the 
front row of interest to sportsmen.—E. V. Connett, 3rd, tells us of a very suc- 
cessful Game Farm he had in his Back-yard.—David Newell always tells a good 
story—his THREE IS A CROWD is no exception.—Robert Frothingham has big 
game hunted quite a bit and his story on Goats is well worth reading. 
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Stream Pollution 


By William G. Mason 


Assistant Supervisor of Streams, Ohio 
Fish and Game Division 


OLLUTION of our waterways by 
industrial and domestic wastes has 
grown at such an alarming rate 


during the last ten years that they 
are in many places valueless for recreation 
of any kind. In spite of the fight being 
waged by sportsmen everywhere, the 
growing menace of pollution is changing 


streams from sources of pleasure and 
profit to sources of danger, detrimental 
to the regions they traverse. Many 


streams are so poisoned as the result that 
streams which once were assets to the 
communities they served have become de- 
void of fish life, and increase of polluted 
conditions which once affected only sports- 
men has made the streams an actual 
menace, not only to health, but to estab- 
lished industries and agricultural inter- 
ests. 

With an increasing clamor from all 
classes and from all parts of the country 
for relief from present conditions which 
are destroying streams and rendering them 
unfit for any use, it is now conceded that 
pollution is no longer a menace to. sports- 
men only, and a problem for them to 
solve, but a condition which must be rem- 
edied as quickly as possible, for the sake 
of present and future industrial and do- 
mestic life and development of America 
as well as fish life in the streams them- 
selves. 


UR waterways cannot much longer be 

classed as natural streams, the great 
natural playgrounds of anglers, boaters 
and bathers, if present pollution condi- 
tions continue to prevail, for many streams 
are now little more than open sewers, full 
of concentrated filth, so vile that they are 
avoided by man and beast, and others are 
rapidly becoming so. 

The most generally considered phase of 
the stream pollution problem is the effect 
of pollution on fish, especially this effect 
from fhe viewpoint of the sportsman. 

ITH fish life on the decline in 

nearly all inland streams, or at best, 
difficult to keep at par, in spite of the 
efforts of State fisheries departments to 
restock the streams, it is apparent that no 
State can hope to have the one-time 
abundance of fish life in its waters with 
only artificial hatcheries to offset the catch 
of the increased number of fishermen. 
Wild game has survived the increased 
number of hunters with the establishment 
of game farms and refuges and artificial 
introduction of foreign species. The oft- 
heard argument, “If game farms and 
refuges have saved the game, fish hatch- 
eries and protected spawning beds should 
save the fish,” does not necessarily fol- 
low. Fish have more than an increased 
number of anglers with which to contend, 
for their environment has been so changed 
by introduction of poisonous wastes that 
not only is direct destruction of fish 
threatened but reproduction is hampered 
and their food supply diminished. Dozens 
of fish hatcheries have been established by 
both States and the national government; 
many States have laws by which spawn- 
ing bed areas are closed to fishermen dur- 
ing the spawning seasons, and several 


States have had biological surveys of the 





with the view of thus estab- 
lishing what species of fish are best 
adapted for certain streams. Yet it is 
being overlooked that more results could 
be obtained by restoring streams to their 
natural condition, for certainly nature can 


streams made, 


better restock streams with the fish 
adapted to them, through natural proc- 
esses than can any artificial agency. 


The effect of pollution on fish is two- 
fold. First, the most frequently apparent 
and easily detected effect of direct de- 
struction; second, the biological effect, by 
which food supplies are destroyed and 
reproduction hampered. 


EW of the wastes found in the 

streams are directly poisonous to fish. 
On the other hand, nearly any waste is 
capable, under favoring conditions, of de- 
stroying all fish in the stream area 
affected. Pollution, save in exceptional 
cases where the wastes involved are di- 
rectly poisonous to fish, kills, not directly, 
but by consuming the dissolved oxygen in 
the water, causing a deficiency, and the 
fish strangle. 

Acid wastes so small in quantity that 
they could not be detected by chemi- 
cal indicators have sometimes consumed 
enoygh of the free oxygen from stream 
water to create a deficiency, thus killing 
fish. This is especially apt to take place 
during the summer, as the water is then 
warmer, can absorb less oxygen, and less 
consumption is required to create a de- 
ficiency. It is for this reason that more 
fish are killed during the summer 
months. 

Organic wastes not only absorb the 
oxygen from the water, but give off 
poisonous and offensive gases while break- 
ing down during the operation of natural 
purification processes. The net result is 
the same, the offensive gases given off 
creating a nuisance aside from the de- 


- struction or driving away of fish, and 


organic pollution therefore being more 


frequently noticed. 


O species of fish is immune to the 

deadly effects of pollution. Restock- 
ing of streams with the varieties of fish 
least often killed by pollution has some- 
times been advocated as the answer to 
the pollution problem so far as fishermen 
are concerned. Sportsmen have sometimes 
ignored destruction of the scavenger fish 
—carp, suckers and catfish by pollution on 
the theory that such destruction made pos- 
sible an increase in the numbers of game 
fish in the streams. 

Those varieties of fish which prefer 
clean water leave the polluted portions of 
a stream when the wastes enter gradually 
and steadily. The scavengers remain, and 
if the wastes become sufficiently concen- 
trated, are killed by them. When there 
is no opportunity for escape and when 
a concentrated waste is suddenly dis- 
charged into comparatively pure water, 
all fish caught are killed as readily as are 
the scavengers. 


HE sight of such destruction, with 
great numbers of fish at the surface of 
the water gasping for air, which is in- 
variably a feature of the destruction of 
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fish by pollution, naturally attracts con- 
siderable attention and comment, but the 
secondary effect of pollution, which is by 
far the most important, is generally over- 
looked. 

Far more streams are barren of fish 
iife as a result of the effect of pollution 
on reproduction and food supplies than 
there are in which all fish have been killed 
and the area affected so poisoned that fish 
would not again venture into it. 

Small aquatic organisms constitute the 
greater part of the diet of small fish and 
are part of the food supply of larger fish. 
These various forms of natural fish food 
are very sensitive to pollution, and, pollu- 
tion adversely affecting production, the 
fish dependent on them for food quickly 
migrate to more favorable conditions. 
The game fish, which prey to a great ex- 
tent on the smaller fish, are forced to 
follow for the same reason—diminution 
of food supply. 


UNDER the most favorable natural 
conditions 1,000 bass fry hatched in 
the streams will develop into only 350 one- 
inch fingerlings and 100 three-inch finger- 
lings, such as are stocked from the hatch- 
eries, can be expected to produce only 25 
six-inch fish. In stream areas in which 
natural food supplies are depleted as a 
result of pollution, such few large fish 
as may remain, naturally take a much 
heavier toll of the young fish, so that nat- 
ural reproduction and artificial restocking 
are alike valueless. Yet because the dam- 
age done by pollution is not apparent, the 
scarcity of fish is readily blamed on over 
fishing, and such areas are most often 
restocked. Similar restocking with mature 
fish is equally useless, as the fish will 
migrate to a more abundant food supply. 

Equally important is the interference of 
pollution with natural reproduction of all 
kinds of fish. Fish generally choose 
shallow areas to spawn, a nest in a gravel 
bank or mud which has been freed from 
foreign matter being preferred. Decom- 
posing organic matter, settling in the 
stream, and often coating the bottom with 
a slimy covering, robs fish of their spawn- 
ing beds. 

The most sensitive point in the life of 











a fish is the egg stage. Even when a 
nest has been freed from foreign matter, 
deficiency of oxygen in the stream, result- 
ing from pollution, militates against suc- 
cessful hatching. Even more harmful is 
the effect of more solids settling on the 
spawn. 


S aquatic life flourishes best in the 
shallow, weed-producing areas, which 
are picked for spawning, not only for the 
ready supply of food available, but for 
the protection afforded the fry by the 
cover, it is easily seen that pollution has 
at such places a doubly harmful effect. 
As much of the spawning of fish in 
fairly large streams is done in the shallow 
areas of small tributaries, which also are 
highly productive of natural fish food, 
pollution along the very small streams 
which has in many places rendered them 
nothing but public sewers, and which is 
often ignored because of the small size 
of stream primarily affected, must be 
stopped if there is to be an abundance of 
fish in the larger streams secondarily 
affected. 

Small streams are especially productive 
of fish because of their relatively greater 
shallow areas, which are preferred for 
spawning. It has been estimated that the 
two hundred miles of small streams in the 
twenty-two coal producing counties of 
Ohio, which have been destroyed by pol- 
lution by only one waste, copperas water 
from coal mines, valued as fish hatcheries, 
would be worth $1,000,000 annually to the 
State. This is based on the conservative 
assumption that each two miles of small 
streams, such as have been destroyed by 
this one pollution, 


Stream Pollution 


pulp and paper mills, tankage and fer- 
tilizing factories, slaughter houses, can- 
neries, starch factories, dyeing and textile 
mills, creameries, leather-board factories 
and tanneries, all organic in nature, the 
acid wastes from coal mines, chemical and 
explosive factories, steel mills, enameling 
plants, casein factories and brass works 
and oil wastes from oil refineries. 
Although the United States’ great in- 
dustrial expansion has increased the vol- 
ume of industrial wastes discharged into 
the streams, the principal factor in the 
increased pollution of streams is the 
increased use of chemicals in industry, 
resulting in highly concentrated: complex 
wastes, difficult to treat by old methods. 
This greater use of chemicals in indus- 
try is reflected at many municipal disposal 
plants throughout the United States, 
where old treatments have become prac- 
tically valueless, due to the complex nature 
of the sewage imparted by admixture of 
factory wastes. It is for this reason that 
domestic sewage is one of the most im- 
portant of the contributing causes of 
stream pollution. This is at the same 
time a matter generally beyond the direct 
reach of sportsmen, as supervision over 
disposal of domestic sewage has in most 
States been delegated to State health de- 
partments, even though general pollution 
activities and control of industrial waste 
pollution have been taken over by fish- 
eries and conservation departments. 


T has been demonstrated by the experi- 
ence of several States that anti-pollu- 
tion laws which deal only with destruction 
of fish are impractical to enforce, because 
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by lack of more storage spate, would be 
very destructive to fish. Inquiry was 
made as to the maximum penalty attached 
to conviction for such destruction. This 
was found to be $100—less than the wastes 
could be treated for—so they were ordered 
discharged. The company saved money 
by payment of the $100 fine and costs and 
the State of Pennsylvania had $100 to 
show for the tons of fish destroyed by 
the discharged wastes. 


UCH incidents illustrate the inadequacy 

of a law to which is attached only a 
negligible penalty for violation, and long 
experience has shown the inadequacy of 
laws which operate only when fish are 
destroyed. It is thus evident that pollu- 
tion laws to meet the crying need must 
regulate the treatment of wastes before 
discharge into the stream. The initial 
penalty for violation need not be so large 
as to render conviction doubtful, or en- 
forcement a hardship to industry, as a 
case could be made for each day when 
untreated wastes were discharged. 

It is conceded that enactment of such 
laws cannot be obtained except as to ap- 
ply to wastes which can be treated in a 
manner economical and practical enough 
to work no hardship to established in- 
dustries and the State departments to 
which enforcement of such laws may be 
delegated must therefore not only work 
with sportsmen to achieve cleaner streams, 
but must co-operate by demonstrating 
practical waste treatment methods, 

In obtaining enactment of such meas- 
ures, which are being opposed by some 
organized manufacturing interests, the 

various phases and 





is equal in value for 
fish-production pur- 
poses to one of 
Ohio’s inland arti- 


hatcheries, cost of 
construction, upkeep 
and operation of 
each being figured 
at $10,000 a year. 


HIO has seven 

such hatcheries 
in operation, an- 
other is being built, 
and several others 
are contemplated, 
which will be built 
when funds are 
available. Although 
great care is used in 
picking suitable lo- 
cations for restock- 
ing operations, it 
must be considered 
that the cost in- 
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far-reaching effects 
of the menace of in- 
creasing stream pol- 
lution must be con- 
sidered, and those 
interests to which 
pollution is becom- 
ing a menace may 
be confidently relied 
on for support. 


OST important 
among those 
affected by  pollu- 
tion, aside from 
sportsmen, who 
were the first to rec- 
ognize and fight its 
menace, is the farm- 
er, who is foremost 
among those who 
suffer a direct, per- 
sonal financial loss 
as a result of pollu- 
tion. 
Streams in their 











volved in the hatch- 
ing and restocking 
work is expended in placing millions of 
young fish, which are extremely sensitive 
to pollution, in waters that may be de- 
ficient in natural food as a result of 
pollution and in which direct destruction 
by pollution is a possible alternative of 
being destroyed in great numbers by other 
fish because of the lack of other food 
supply. 

Other States and the national govern- 
ment have hatching and restocking pro- 
grams quite as ambitious as Ohio’s, and 
similar stream conditions almost every- 
where prevent attainment of the desired 
object of the one-time abundance of fish 


.in the streams. 


RINCIPAL causes of pollution in in- 
land streams, aside from domestic sew- 
age, are the wastes from sugar beet plants, 


of the impossibility of establishing posi- 
tive proof of what caused the death of 
any fish or number of fish, it being only 
possible, because of the indirect effect of 
pollution, to establish the negative proof 
that the fish did not die of any other cause 
than pollution. 

Such laws are also unfair in that they 
reach only manufacturers whose wastes 
have killed fish, not being applicable to 
manufacturers whose wastes have only 
driven away all fish life from a stream. 

Although convictions are occasionally 
obtained under these laws, the possible 
good of enforcement: is nullified by the 
small size of penalty attached. In one 
specific case, in Pennsylvania, a concern 
which had allowed its factory wastes to 
accumulate realized that discharge of the 
accumulation, which was made necessary 


natural state are the 
farmers’ greatest 
natural resource, and are necessary for 
successful farming and animal husbandry. 
Many streams upon which farmers once 
relied for water supplies for their stock 
have been converted to stinking sewers by 
pollution. In one case, exceptional in that 
stock could drink no water, cows’ milk 
became tainted as a result of drinking 
from a stream polluted by a nearby cream- 
ery. This creamery refused to buy the 
milk because of its taint. 

For pollution to burn hair from the legs 
of animals wading in such streams, often 
causing sores, is considered a common oc- 
currence by farmers in many places. 


ANY cases are known in which 
stock has died as a result of drinking 
from polluted streams. Seepage of pol- 
lution through underground channels has 
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often contaminated wells and springs used 
at most farm homes for domestic water 
supply. Frequently farmers, in many 
cases driven from life-long homes by filth 
in their water supplies, have discovered to 
their cost that no one cares to live near 
a stream so polluted that it can be smelled 
for miles during the summer. Property 
values are naturally impaired by such con- 
ditions. In the coal producing region 
land is often soured and made valueless 
when the 


for agricultural purposes 

streams, overflowing, leave deposits of 

copperas, an acid salt, in the soil, 
Another industry directly affected by 


pollution, and one which should be, and is, 
closely allied with sportsmen in_ their 
cfforts to restore streams to their natural 
purity because of the object desired, more 
fish, is that of the commercial fishermen. 
In the Great Lakes there are many places 
where pelution attracts food fish because 
of the food value of the organic wastes, 
which are so dilute as to constitute no 
menace to the fish. The result of living 
in such an environment, acquisition of an 
oily taste, is summarized by the statement 
of one of Lake Erie’s most prominent fish 
operators, “Cleveland, Pittsburgh and 
some Boston dealers have already quit 
using our fish because of the oil, not only 
carp, but also white bass and pickerel.” 

At other lake points tons of fish are 
destroyed periodically, the surface of the 
water over wide areas frequently being 
covered with dead fish. 


N the case of Ohio commercial fisher- 

men a license fce is paid into the funds 
of the Ohio Fish and Game Division for 
cach net, boat or line used, and the money 
thus derived operates the largest commer- 
cial fish hatchery in the world, the Ohio 
hatchery at Put-in Bay. With the food 
fish of Lake Erie again prevalent in nor- 
mal numbers, and increased catches being 
reported each year as a result of the work 
done by the commercial fishermen through 
the license system, the enactment into law 
of which they obtained, the commercial 
fishermen have a legitimate reason for in- 
quiring if their work of years in restoring 
lake fish to their normal numbers is to 
be torn down by pollution, stream-carried 
to the lake, from points far inland. 

Many cities are finding their water sup- 
plies endangered by pollution. Although 
in each case the water can be so treated 
that no menace to health exists in the 
treated water, this result is obtained only 
at increased cost of purification, and often 
at the sacrifice of nonoffensive taste. 


EALTH is often directly menaced by 

pollution of streams and by the con- 
ditions in streams resulting from destruc- 
tion of fish. 

In summer decomposition of dead mat- 
ter is most rapid and the odors of putre- 
faction are worst, so that destruction of 
fish always creates a nuisance which is 
sometimes so serious as to be considered 
a menace to health. 

Fish which have been killed by pollu- 
tion often pile up along the banks of the 
streams and quickly become infested with 
maggots, making them an_ additional 
menace to poultry or other stock which 
might eat the fish, as well as to health. 

Some streams are so polluted that mere 
contact of the water with the human skin 
is dangerous. Several boys who had gone 
in bathing below the sewage disposal plant 
of one Ohio city suffered soon thereafter 
with running sores on all parts of their 
bodies. Several persons bathing in Lake 
Erie suffered the same experience, due to 


the acid pollution which the nearby Cuya- 
hoga River was discharging into the 


lake. 


Field and Stream 


One of these was the daughter of the 
president of one of the steel companies 
which was causing the pollution, but no 
steps were taken by him to stop the dis- 
charge of acid from his plant. 


T another lake port acid was so strong 

in the river mouth harbor that one 
shipping company refused to dock its 
boats there, claiming that the acid dam- 
aged the steel hulls. 

Similar action by the acid pollution of 
the Ohio River on bridge piers and dams 
led to investigation by the national gov- 
ernment of that stream, with the result 
that newspapers recently announced that 
first steps looking to its purification were 
being taken, the various States affected 
taking the necessary action in regard to 
municipal disposal plants for river cities 
at the instance of the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

Although no national pollution law has 
been enacted, the problem of inland stream 
pollution at present being considered one 
to be left to the individual States for so- 
lution, Congress recently passed a joint 
resolution authorizing President Harding 





Quotation from message of Harry 
L. Davis, retiring Governor, open- 
ing the regular session of the newly 
convened 85th General Assembly of 
Ohio: 


“In inland fish hatcheries 
4,000,000 
and rock bass, 


over 
and large mouth 
blue gills, 
catfish and crappies were hatched 
last in Ohio 


streams constant 


small 
marble 
and planted 

This 
effort to keep our rivers and creeks 
stocked with fish points to the ex- 


year 


and lakes. 


tremely urgent requirement of a 
proper stream pollution law under 
which waste from industries will be 
neutralized and made harmless to 
the stream life, as well as to human 
beings and domestic animals, before 


it is emptied into our waters.” 











to call a conference of the principal mari- 
time nations to discuss control of coast 


line pollution. The principal pollution 
complained of is that caused by oil 
sludges from oil-burning ships, and if 


this conference accomplishes anything, not 
only will the coastal fishing and oyster 
industries be saved, but the oily condition 
which is killing thousands of migratory 
waterfowl will be eliminated. 

All attempts to legislate the question of 
pollution and all problems arising from 
pollution must be considered, not only 
from the viewpoint of those whom it 
harms, sportsmen, farmers and commer- 
cial fishermen, but from that of the 
manufacturer, who is causing pollution. 


ILLIONS of dollars have been spent 

by independent manufacturers and 
industrial associations in efforts to solve 
problems attendent on disposal of factory 
wastes. Extensive research work has 
been done and many experimental disposal 
plants have been installed at various fac- 
tories in attempts to find practical treat- 
ment systems for different wastes. The 
streams are eloquent of their failure, but 
no credit has been given to manufacturers 





for their efforts and expense in trying to 
treat their wastes. 

While chief opposition by many manu- 
facturers to anti-pollution measures is 
based on the expense of waste disposal, 
most manufacturers would naturally pre- 
fer to go to any reasonable expense in 
treating their wastes than support power- 
ful but expensive “lobbies” at the various 
State legislatures to prevent enactment of 
pollution laws, for lack of such laws is 
no protection from civil action by those 
having riparian rights along the streams 
affected and harmed by industrial waste 
pollution. It is for this reason that many 
manufacturers are willing to treat their 
wastes, but it is first necessary to demon- 
strate that successful and economical 
treatment is possible. 

Many manufacturers also incur a direct 
financial loss from pollution, as lack of 
natural water supplies fit for industrial 
use has forced installation of expensive 
water treatment plants at many factories, 
while at others municipally treated water 
is purchased at considerable expense. 


O-OPERATION among all those at 
interest, with proper regard for the 
relative importance of the various inter- 
ests affected, has been the policy of the 
Ohio Fish and Game Division in under- 
taking to restore Ohio streams to their 
natural purity. There is no law in Ohio 
requiring treatment of industrial wastes, 
so that where progress has been made it 
is due to application of this policy. 
Before the Fish and Game Division 
undertook the stream pollution work, Ohio 
manufacturers had been especially active 
in trying to treat their wastes, and the 
work of the division was therefore all 
the more difficult, as many manufacturers 
who had spent much money to the 
achievement of no definite result, were 
disgusted with the problem, and _ their 
experience had shown that many indus- 
trial wastes were apparently untreatable. 
It was admitted by the Fish and Game 
Division, after extensive study of the 
pollution problem and the waste treatment 
activities of many manufacturers, that 
many wastes were untreatable—by old 
methods. The problem thus resolved 
itself into development of a new treat- 
ment system. 


(CHEMICAL precipitation, 
recognized waste-disposal system 
which did not depend on settling of 
matter which, not being in suspension, 
was incapable of settling, and which did 
not depend on decomposition or breaking 
down of waste matters which, in indus- 
trial wastes, are generally concentrated 
and perfectly stable, was selected as the 
one system which might be adaptable to 
the treatment of industrial sewage. This 
system was improved upon by the sub- 
stitution of marl, a natural calcium clay 
for lime, the most generally used precipi- 
tant. Marl has several natural advantages 
over lime, not only judging from the 
economic standpoint but from that of 
results obtained, is capable of absorbing 
offensive odors, and has the advantage 
of being equally adaptable to the treat- 
ment of organic and acid wastes. 

At the last meeting of the Ohio legis- 
lature, a strong effort was made to obtain 
enactment of an adequate stream pollu- 
tion law to regulate discharge of indus- 
trial wastes. This effort failed, and the 
Fish and Game Division was therefore 
left with the job of cleaning up Ohio’s 
streams, armed only with a few demon- 
strations to prove that factory wastes 
could be treated without hardship to in- 
dustry. 


the one 

















The work, which had been originated 
by A. C. Baxter, then and now chief of 
the division, was put on a sub-depart- 
mental basis, with J. T. Travers, who had 
done the research work in connection with 
waste treatment methods, and developer 
of the marl system, in charge, as super- 
visor of streams. Full charge and un- 
hampered control of the pollution depart- 
ment was given Travers, on the theory 
that divided authority invited impaired 
efficiency. 


‘THs step met with the full approval 
and backing of the League of Ohio 
Sportsmen, the Ohio organization of 
sportsmen’s clubs, which has been active 
in support and furtherance of the pollu- 
tion work, which was undertaken with 
the co-operation of the League, for all 
activities of the division are paid for by 
the sportsmen through hunters’ and trap- 
pers’ license fees. 

First installations of the marl treat- 
ment system were made at several steel 
mills, obtained chiefly because of the sim- 
ple installation necessary for neutraliza- 
tion of steel mill acid, and the economical 
treatment possible. As a result of these 
two factors, the greatest success of the 
Division in obtaining waste treatment at 
factories through co-operation has been at 


Stream Pollution 


system will prove doubly valuable.” 

Before the adoption of the Marl system, 
tons of fish were destroyed periodically 
in the streams by wastes from this mill, 
and immediately before installation of the 
system, the plant had been closed for a 
considerable time, largely because of 
threatened damage suits. 

Similar conditions existed at several 
Ohio creameries, with the result that the 
principal success of the Division in obtain- 
ing treatment of organic wastes has been 
at plants of this kind. There are at present 
cight marl precipitation tanks operating 
at Ohio creameries. 


pe Asty experience of the Division 
showed that progress in freeing 
streams from pollution through co-opera- 
tion and request, without the backing of 
an adequate pollution law, could only be 
made slowly. The Division has, there- 
fore, endeavored to obtain installations of 
a few treatment systems at factories of 
various kinds in order to thoroughly dem- 
cnstrate that all industrial wastes are 
treatable, and thus clear the way for pas- 
sage of an adequate stream pollution law. 
At the same time all complaints of pollu- 
tion are investigated regardless of their 
riature, 

Hundreds of thousands of dollars have 


streams. When the mines opened at the 
end of a recent miners’ strike, and pump- 
ing of copperas from the mines was re- 
sumed at the usual rate, this mine was the 
only one along the stream into which it 
pumped its water, that did not kill fish. 
So successful was this first installation 
that another mine copied the tank without 
appealing to the Fish and Game Division 
for a representative to supervise construc- 
tion, borrowing the necessary marl from 
the first mine in order to start operation 
at once, and six other mines are adopting 
the system. 

As this is being written, attention has 
been turned from copperas pollution to a 
combined organic and acid waste, that 
issuing from fertilizer factories, and one 
plant is installing the system. 


HUS there are twenty-three Ohio 
plants of various kinds treating their 
wastes, with seven others installing treat- 
ment systems. Although Ohio’s work has 
achieved an international reputation, as 
evidenced by correspondence received by 
the Fish and Game Division, Ohio as a 
result of the Division’s work being placed 
foremost among all States in the matter 
of controlling stream pollution, surely this 
cannot be as a result of the thirty treat- 
ment systems installed. Rather it is be- 
cause Ohio has demonstrated con- 





present twelve in Ohio treating 
their waste acids. 

First among installations of the 
treatment systems for organic 
wastes was that at the Hager 
Straw Board & Paper Co. (Cedar- 
ville, O.), the only Ohio paper 
mill which has successfully over- 
come its pollution problem. 

This one plant is egg sored 
mentioned, because here, better 
than at any other factory of any 
kind, was the value of the co- 
operation of the State department 


steel mills, of which there are at 


in an advisory capacity demon- 
strated. 
Judgment had been obtained 


against the company oper ating the 
mill several times by landowners 
with riparian rights along the 
stream polluted by the 
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clusively that stream pollution is 
not an unsolved problem. 

Ohio’s policy from the first has 
been the same as that recently 
stated by as well known a con- 
servationist and fish and game en- 
thusiast as Gifford Pinchot, in 
stating that: “To prevent pollu- 
tion and purify our streams is a 
purpose which every good citizen 
must stand behind. At the same 
time we must proceed with due 
and proper regard to the indus- 
trial uses of water and the neces- 
sities of our manufacturing inter- 
ests. Our streams can and must 
be made clean, but we must do as 
little harm as possible to any 
legitimate industry in bringing 
that about.” 











wastes, and the company realized 
the necessity of either treating its 
wastes or closing the mill, An expensive 
attempt to render the wastes innocuous 
by screening failed. The company then 
purchased forty-acre farm on which 
it constructed three large settling reser- 
voirs. It was necessary to 
sluice to carry the wastes three-quarters 
of a mile to these reservoirs. The result 
of this treatment was recently summarized 
by the general manager of the company in 
a letter as follows: 


6¢ [XPERIENCE and tests also proved 

conclusively that this material (the 
stored waste) grew more poisonous the 
longer it was held, and instead of helping 
it by allowing it to settle it fermented 
and was extremely harmful to stream life 
when released. The Marl treatment now 
being used has eliminated this. 

“The co-operation we have been given 
by the Fish and Game Commission of the 
Ohio Department of Agriculture has been 
very helpful to us, and cordial, and we 
have felt very much gratified to think 
that we have discovered through their 
recommendation, a system of purification 
of waste that enables us to continue our 
operation without fear of damage suits. 
It is our plan to attempt to recover the 


sludge deposited in the bottom of 
the settling basins for sale as _fer- 
tilizer. If this can be done the Marl 


build a, 


been spent in research work and efforts to 
treat copperas water, which constitutes the 
waste discharged from coal mines and tile 
factorics. Although at one place a re- 
covery system has claimed successful dis- 
posal of copperas waste, its success has 
not been such as to cause general adop- 
tion of the system, and copperas has been 
regarded practically universally as an un- 
treatable waste. It was to this waste that 
the Stream Pollution Department of the 
Division next turned its attention. 

Although mine operators have been es- 
pecially active opponents of anti-pollution 
legislation, due to the apparently untreat- 
able nature of their wastes, they are seri- 
ously embarrassed and put to great ex- 
pense by the corrosive action of the acid 
water on their pumps and pipes, and 
therefore anxious to overcome the cop- 
peras by treating the water before pump- 
ing, if such treatment can be demonstrated 
to be a practical possibility. 


IRST installation of the marl system 
in an effort to control this pollution 
was made experimentally last summer. 
The treatment vat was installed outside 
the mine, in order to thoroughly test the 
method of marl neutralization. 
The system operates automatically, the 
copperas water passing through a tank 
filled with marl before delivery into the 


HEN it is considered that in 
many cases the manufac- 
turers themselves will greatly benefit by 
treatment of their wastes, and when it is 
further considered that the Fish and 
Game Division of Ohio, solely through 
co-operation and request, has obtained in- 
stallation of treatment systems at Ohio 
factaries at costs ranging from $130 to 
$2,500, there can remain no doubt that 
elimination of pollution through treatment 
of factory wastes can be accomplished 
without hardship to industry. 

If other States are to benefit by the 
three years’ experience of the Ohio Fish 
and Game Division, it should be pointed 
out here that the co-operation of a State 
department can only show how wastes can 
be treated, and that if control of the pol- 
lution menace is to be obtained at a rate 
compatible with its growth, an adequate 
law to regulate the problem is neces- 
sary. 

The time is past when streams can be 
charged with the task of waste disposal, 
which is incompatible with the other tasks 
with which they are charged, of providing 
recreation and water supplies for domes- 
tic and industrial usage. Ohio is but one 
of many states which are trying to con- 
trol the menace of pollution, and it has 
shown that the streams can be restored to 
their natural purity, if only a little care 
is exercised by manufacturers in disposing 
cf their wastes, 
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HERE was a great deal of red tape, 

and tedious Latin red tape at that, 

to be unraveled before the hunt- 

ing trip in the Cocopah Mountains 
of the Mexican State of Baja California 
could become a reality, There was first 
the necessity of securing a copy of the 
Mexican game laws from the “jefe poli- 
t:co,” translating those laws into English, 
and then some six months of negotiations 
between Los Angeles, Mexico City and 
Washington for the securing of the neces- 
sary permits to take firearms and am- 
munition out of the United States into 
Mexico. While President Obregon has 
succeeded pretty well in the monumental 
task of putting Mexico’s rebellion-twisted 
house in order, he and Uncle Sam are 
not taking any chances when it comes 
to letting filibustering Americans or in- 
surrectos slip across the International 
boundary with the implements and tools 
of warfare. Uncle Sam has a very strict 
embargo on taking guns and ammunition 
out cf the United States, and Mexico has 
another one on letting them in. Of course 
certain exceptions are made for those who 
can furnish proper credentials and whose 
intentions are peaceable, but the “cinta 
roja” (red tape) must be complied with 
just the same. It is easy enough to get 
across the border with a shotgun, for a 
shotgun is considered a legitimate “arma 
fuego de carne” for bringing in quail, rab- 
bits and other things to eat—but a high- 
powered hunting rifle! Well, that’s an- 
other story. A 30-30, or any such piece 
of shoulder artillery, is an “hombre gun” 
in Mexico! 


LL of this made the pleasurable an- 
4 4& ticipation of the trip last quite a while. 
Eventually, however, there came the day 
when all the papers were drawn up, and 
Jim McDonald and I were ready to shove 
off for the land of frijoles, enchilades and 
mafana, “Aren't you afraid to go into that 
bandit-infested country,” all our friends 
asked us. This is a perfectly natural 
question, and one which all American 
sportsmen contemplating an outing trip in 
Mexico are interested in hearing the an- 
swer to. Speaking from the experiences 
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of one who has just completed a hunting 
trip in Mexico, and who has previously 
traveled extensively in that country, I can 
say: That Americans in Mexico are un- 
questionably in less danger from lawless- 
ness and banditry than they would be at 
home. 

There are about a hundred crimes of 
lawless violence in Los Angeles for every 
one that occurs in Baja, Cal. In all my 
travels down there, covering the entire 
peninsula over the almost thousand miles 
of its length, and across it at about a 
hundred different angles from the Gulf 
of California to the Pacific, I have never 
had a single unpleasant experience inso- 
far as the populace of the country is con- 
cerned. I have never met with any treat- 
ment other than the utmost courtesy, and 
a Latin hospitality that it would be ridicu- 
lous to expect anywhere in the United 
States, 


OR reasons sufficient unto himself, 

Gaston Guyott, after becoming an Am- 
erican, and an intimate friend of McDon- 
ald’s, betook himself some ten years ago 
into the Oveja Valley, nestled at the foot 
of the gnarled Cocopahs in Baja Cali- 
fornia. There he acquired possession of 
a tract of land greater in area than some 
of the independent nations of Europe, and 
has prospered at raising cattle. McDon- 
ald had written to him some weeks be- 
fore we were ready to start on our moun- 
tain sheep hunt, and the day before we 
were ready to leave received the old 
Frenchman’s reply, a picturesque jumble 
of English and French, but which was 
to the effect that he’d be glad to see us, 
and that when we arrived his horses, his 
services, and in fact the entire ranch 
“would be ours.” It was 390 miles from 
Los Angeles to Guyott’s ranch, a route 
untraversed by railroads, motor stage 
lines or other conventional methods of 
human locomotion. Good paved motor 
roads lead to the International Boundary, 
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but there they end. Beyond, all travel 
is of the independent automotive type, by 
horses, mules or jackasses, or on foot, 
depending upon the financial status of the 
traveler. The “roads” are nothing that 
can be considered as such according to 
the American meaning of the word. They 
are merely natural trails worn through the 
mountains and desert by the feet of men, 
the hoofs of animals and the pioneering 
wheels of intrepid flivver drivers. The 
Mexican trails are ungraded and un- 
marked, and the traveler must make his 
way over them as best he can. For the 
purposes of this journey McDonnald and 
I had loaded our grubstake, our rifles and 
hunting outfit into a Harley-Davidson 
motorcycle and sidecar outfit and we were 
ready to tackle anything where it would 
be a physical possibility for a vehicle on 
wheels to go. 


HE mileage from Los Angeles to 

Mexicali, the capital and chief port of 
entry between the United States and Baja 
California meant little to us. It was 
merely a matter of about ten hours of 
easy touring, mostly over concrete high- 
ways that took us through the varying 
climatic conditions to be found at 3,800 
feet elevation and 260 feet below sea level. 
On top of the San Gorgonio Pass, between 
perpetually snow-clad peaks that tower to 
more than 11,000 feet elevation, it was cool 
and comfortable, but once we passed into 
the Coachella Valley beyond, and began 
going below sea level, we had descended 
into a desert inferno where with the tem- 
perature hanging around 125 degrees 
physical comfort was no more attainable 
than breadfruit at the north pole. On 
past the great Salton Sea, and southward 
through the irrigated Imperial Valley, 
which was snatched from the desert only 
about two decades ago by bringing in the 
life-giving waters of the Colorado River, 
our climatic discomfort remained the 
same. Only after we had unraveled all 
the yards and yards of red tape of get- 
ting across the International Boundary at 
Mexicali, and into dry heat of the 
Desert of Laguna Salada beyond, did we 
get any relief from the heat. At Laguna 
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Salada, the great salt lake that was once 
a part of the Gulf of California, but which 
got cut off from the original body of 
water by the building up of the Colorado 
River Delta, the mercury was still hover- 
ing around the top of the tube; but the 
air was bone dry, which made it far 
more endurable than the stifling, steamy 
atmosphere of the irrigated country 
further north. We “dry camped” on the 
shore of the Laguna Salada the first night 
and spent the entire second day negotiat- 
ing the 140 miles of desert and mountain 
country between there and Guyott’s ranch. 
The details of this journey, practically 
making our own road, plugging through 
innumerable sand washes, over a water- 
less, heat-scorched desert waste, are too 
grievous to relate. Suffice to say that the 
second day we rattled down out of the 
jagged malapai mountains that form the 
western boundary of the Oveja Valley, and 
were greeted by Guyott’s dogs just as the 
family was sitting down in the screened 
tent house for dinner. Tired and hungry, 
McDonald and I quickly relieved our- 
selves of the desert alkali and grit in a 
nearby irrigation ditch and joined the 
happy throng about the supper table, where 
Madam Guyott served up a magnificent 
roast of beef, 
and the conver- 
sation flew thick 
and fast over the 
table in Spanish, 
English and 
French. Our host, 
his wife, their 
two grown sons 
and a daughter, 
spoke all three 
languages with 
equal fluency. 
Jesus (pro- 
nounced “Hay- e 
. wt = 
Soos”) Lopez 
and Miguel De {| > 
La Vega, cow- & 
boys on the 4 
ranch, could 
“sabe” nothing 
but Mexican. 
McDonald is a 
one - language 
man, and _ that’s 
English, tinged 
with a_ pictur- 
esque lot of 
Bobby Burns 
lingo from the hills of Scotland. As for 
myself—well, I’ve lived in Southern Cali- 
fornia too long, and have knocked about 
in Mexico too much to be in utter igno- 
rance of the language of Castile. As for 
my knowledge of French—it’s about that 
of the average American of military age 
who wore Uncle Sam’s coat overseas dur- 
ing the World War. 


S the evening wore on the conversa- 
42 tion simmered down into English, 
and to a three-cornered discussion between 
Guyott, McDonald and me, as to the 
possibilities of bighorn sheep hunting the 
next day. Guyott declared that he hadn’t 
been hunting much in recent weeks. He’d 
been too busy about the ranch to get out 
in the hills, so he didn’t really know. where 
to go to look for sheep. “We’ll have to 
go out and find them,” he said. “But 
we've got this much in our favor. Water 
is scarce in the Cocopahs this year. I 
know every water hole within fifty miles 
of here, and if we hunt around the water 
holes it’s a safe bet that we’ll find sheep 
without going more than eight or ten miles 
away from water.” 
It was finally decided that next morn- 
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ing we’d set out with mules for a water 
hole that our host was certain would 
furnish us with meat. This hole was in 
a great canyon known as El Cajion Diablo 
(The Devil’s Canyon), one of the ten 
thousand ragged gashes leading into the 
east slope of the Cocopahs, and some six- 
teen miles south of the ranch. With this 
important subject agreed upon our host 
escorted McDonnald and me to “La 
Casa de Occotillo,” a house built from the 
stalks of the desert occotillo or whip cac- 
tus, showed us two comfortable looking 
cots, and we bid him “Bon Nuit,” “Bue- 
nos Nochias” and “Good Night.” 


AFTER breakfast shortly after sunrise 
next morning Sefior Lopez had our 
mules saddled and ready. He led forth a 
sleek black animal, handed me the reins, 
and said in Spanish: “This, Sefior, is the 
mule the Don told me to saddle for you. 
His name is Juan. You'll have to talk to 
him in Spanish because he doesn’t know 
anything else. The Don will ride Poco, 
the blue mule over there, because he’s a 
French mule. Your friend will ride the 
other mule, because he’s the only mule 
we’ve got that understands English.” 
Thereupon, with three mules that had to 
be directed in as 
many different 
languages, we 
mounted our tas- 
sel-tailed steeds 
and set. out 
across the desert. 
Those _ sixteen 
miles across the 
desert on mule- 
back were hot 
and dusty miles, 
to which no 
pleasure was 
added by the 
jungles of as- 
sorted cactus 
through which 
we had to care- 
fully pick our 
way. It seems 
that nearly 
everything that 
grows in Mexico 
has thorns on it, 
and there are 
more kinds of 
stickery cactus 
than there are of 
a certain well-known brand of pickles. By 
far the most annoying of these prickly 
plants is the choya, or Old-Man Cactus, 
which grows in appalling abundance in 
the Oveja Valley. It grows in thorny 
balls, the balls mounted one upon the other 
to a height of from two to five feet. At 
the top there is a culminating tuft with the 
iron-gray thorns giving the plant the ap- 
pearance of an old man’s head much in 
need of the services of a barber. If you 
brush against one of them you automatic- 
ally become the barber. The cactus gets a 
hair-cut, and the “hair,” which is millions 
ef needle-like thorns, stick in your flesh. 
One who is unfortunate enough to come 
into contact with the choya can expect to 
be compelled to undress on the spot and 
spend half an hour or more picking out 
the thorns, 


VENTUALLY we arrived at the 

mouth of the canyon, a great reddish- 
black gash in solid walls of malapai that 
towered some three thousand feet almost 
perpendicularly above our heads. Partly 
by riding, and partly by leading, pulling 
and prodding we succeeded in getting the 
mules up the bed of the boulder stream 
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canyon for a distance of approximately 
four miles. The bed of the canyon rose 
very abruptly, so by the time we arrived 
in the vicinity of the water hole for which 
Guyott was heading we had reached an 
elevation that gave us great relief from 
the heat, and the tops of the peaks on 
either side of the gorge were not more 
than a thousand to fifteen hundred feet 
over our heads. We got the mules up 
to the water hole, hobbled them, filled our 
canteens and then set out into the big- 
horn range on foot. Just above the water 
hole the main canyon split into about six 
smaller canyons, all of which were masses 
of jagged rock. The walls and beds of 
these smaller canyons rose very abruptly 
and -they were all as free from vegetation, 
except thorny varieties, as a frog is free 
from feathers. At this point Guyott de- 
clared we'd better separate, to hunt the 
country, and each of us taking a different 
route sO as to cover as much territory as 
possible. Guyott was to take the small 
canyon in the middle leading up from the 
main canyon. McDonald was to take the 
one at the extreme right, while I was to 
go up the one to the left. It was agreed 
that we would meet again at sundown at 
the water hole. All this was at about 
ten o'clock in the morning. I trudged up 
my canyon until near noon, making pretty 
fair speed in spite of the fact that my six- 
quart canteen of water felt like a mill- 
stone hanging from my shoulder. The 
perspiration trickled off of me in streams, 
and I soon realized that a man’s “cruising 
radius” in the Cocopahs with what water 
he can carry is rather limited. With my 
rifle, compass, sheath knife, ammunition, 
waterproof match box, field glasses and a 
few other articles of indispensable equip- 
ment, including the six-quart canteen, I 
was loaded down with nearly fifty pounds 
of impedimenta. Fifty pounds would be 
no burden for a normal man under ordi- 
nary conditions, but in a temperature 
around 120 degrees, with a sun that felt 
like the concentrated rays of a burning 
glass, and scrambling along—ever upward 
over rocks where a fly could scarcely find 


Field and Stream 


a tochold, it’s altogether a different story. 
However, that is bighorn mountain sheep 
hunting. It’s the work there is to it that 
makes a MAN out of the hunter, and 
which makes a quarry worth while once 
it is bagged. I found numerous sheep 
tracks, but nothing particularly fresh. I’d 
scurry up the canyon a ways, and then 
comb the hills with my field glasses look- 
ing for some trace of game, chewing a 
pebble the while to keep my tongue moist 
and my mind off the ever present desire 
to drink. At noon I found an overhang- 
ing ledge that afforded enough shade to 
let me get my head out of the sun. There 
I ate my tin of sardines and two squares 
of hardtack that comprised my lunch. 
After eating I felt as dry as Pharaoh’s 
mummy and could get no relief from the 


‘torment of thirst until I had lightened off 


the canteen by the weight of at least a 
quart of water. By two o’clock, with just 
about three quarts of water left in the 
canteen, and without having found any- 
thing more promising than two- or three- 
day old signs of game, I reached the top 
of the canyon and broke out onto the 
crest of a malapai ridge that was torn, 
twisted and gnarled into about the most 
ragged and fantastic contours that it 
would be possible for rocks to take as a 


| result of some titanic volcanic upheaval 


of prehistoric days. From the top of this 
ridge I commanded a magnificent view. I 
was. virtually on top of the Cocopahs— 
looking down—and in the clear desert 
atmosphere could see fully a hundred 
miles in three directions. On the west 
my vision was cut off by higher peaks 
of the range, but to the east, north and 
south, I could pick out various points on 
the landscape almost as readily as would 
be possible from an airplane. The Gulf 
of California lay shimmering in the sun- 
light to the extreme east. I could pick 
out the green alfalfa fields of Guyott’s 
irrigated ranch, and far to the north the 
Laguna Salada sparkled like an immense 
turquoise mirror nestled in the midst of 
the desert. 


LONG the summit of this ridge, and 

toward the higher peaks to the west, 
I picked my way creeping cautiously from 
rock to rock and combing the hillsides 
with my glasses. Although I could look 
straight over the region where I knew 
Guyott and McDonald were hunting, I 
could get no trace of the men themselves, 
and came to the conclusion that they must 
still be down in the canyons, Little by 
little, and in spite of my best efforts to 
let it alone, the contents of my canteen 
dwindled. The sun was getting well down 
in the western horizon and my watch told 
the hour as four o’clock when I drained 
the last drop from the canteen. Without 
water there was nothing for me to do but 
head back for the water hole empty- 
handed. I turned for one last look at 
the skyline of desert peaks before start- 
ing to retrace my steps, and as I did so 
my eye fell upon a tiny object perched 
like a gnat on the pinnacle of a lofty 
malapai peak just about two miles to the 
south. To the bare eye it might have been 
only a snarl of rock, but almost instinc- 
tively I trained my glasses upon it. The 
powerful lenses revealed to my delight 
and mingled wrath that it was a bighorn 
ram—a monstrous big fellow with a huge 
pair of double curled horns. He stood 
like a statue, and as I combed the rocks 
about him another ram, then another, and 
another, came into view. Presently I had 
located not less than twenty-five bighorn 
sheep scattered over the summit of the 
mountain. There they were, looking up 
on the mountain just about two miles 





away, like ocean lighthouses on a clear 
night at sea—and yet they might as well 
have been on Mars as far as my ability 
to go after them was concerned. I would 
have had little difficulty in getting at them, 
and could undoubtedly have stalked them 
to within fair rifle range—but *without 
water! I might just as well turn my 
rifle against the side of my head and 
push the trigger as to attempt it. To an 
enthusiastic hunter who has worked hard 
all day for the one shot that makes the 
work worth while, this experience was 
much like a big business deal in which 
the participant hopes to make a big stake 
—a “financial killing’—but only to do the 
work, get the coveted prize almost within 
grasping distance, and then to see it go 
glimmering like a punctured soap bubble. 
In this instance, however, success was 
blocked for the lack of about two quarts 
of water, and this in a land where whisky 
can be purchased over the bar.the same as 
in the U. S. A. in pre-Volstead days. It 
was no use without water. I couldn’t 
hope to get a shot at the sheep, and with 
the thought surging in my brain that the 
surface of the earth is composed four- 
fifths of water, and there I was baffled 
for the lack of a paltry half gallon of 
it. I took one last lingering hungry look 
at the game and began retracing my steps 
over the jagged rocks into the canyon in 
the direction of the water hole. 


ITH my empty canteen, and the 

nearest drinkable water some five 
miles away, my thirst became almost in- 
tolerable. My mouth and throat felt as 
if someone had stuffed them full of 
feathers, and before I had gone a mile, I 
became aware of the fact that my lips 
and tongue were beginning to swell. Then, 
to make matters worse, after making an 
almost perpendicular descent of about a 
thousand feet, I discovered that I had 
descended into the wrong canyon. The 
canyon I was in was not the one I had 
come up, but since it unquestionably led 
down into the main canyon, where I 


(Continued on page 1068) 
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Completely 
Furnish Your 


Lodge 


By 
John Anson Ford 


UN over your shoulder, pouches 
bulging with game, hast ever 
toiled painfully toward some 
light in a clearing at the end of 

a perfect hunting day? And there at the 
road’s last turn have you not found on 
more than one occasion such a hearty, 
hospitable welcome from a woodsman, 
mountaineer, or fellow sportsman that you 
wholly forgot your heavy load and sore 
muscles? 

If you chance up Coarse Gold way, 
roaming among the Sierras of Central 

California which saw the romantic, fever- 
ich rush of 49, it may be your good for- 
tune, as it has been of many another, to 
come upon the hospitable cabin of J. Scott 
Smith, than whom the Creator has not 
made a more kindly human being—and 
few more ingenious. In fact that inge- 
nuity prompts this account. However 
much I should like to tell of the never- 
failing hospitality of this man of means 
and cosmopolitan interests, there are after 
all many men who dwell part of the time 
in the mountains close to Nature that are 
equally hospitable. But none, so far as 
my travels in a good many countries have 
revealed, has quite the extraordinary 
knack that this man has displayed. 


HE fruit of his ingenuity is a re- 

markably furnished and adorned 
mountain cabin—and furnishing and 
adornments have cost Mr. Smith less than 
$5.00 in actual cash outlay. On the other 
hand they have afforded him many many 
hours of delightful occupation on winter 
evenings; while to this has been added 
the satisfaction of entertaining friends 
and chance passers-by in a lodge that has 
surprised and delighted them beyond 
measure. The particularly interesting 


part about the furnishings and adorn- 
ments of this cabin among the pine-clad 
hills in the vicinity of Coarse Gold and 
not so far—as the crow flies—from Yosem- 
ite Valley, is the fact that any sports- 
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man who has a cabin or hopes to have a 
cabin of his own, can do what Smith 


has done. Here is a list of the principal 
articles which he has made for his moun- 
tain home, not because he had to econo- 
mize but because he learned long since 
that the things we enjoy the most are 
those into which we put our own thought 
and labor. 

Half a dozen of the most comfortable 
and substantial rocking chairs you ever 
looked on. 

A dining-room set, including chairs and 
table that will outlast any that you can 
buy on Broadway. 

Three big double beds and a single bed 
fit for kings and emperors (if they are 
still entitled places on which to rest their 
uneasy heads). 


BEDROOM stand and table, a writ- 

ing desk with folding front, stands 
and footstools galore, and a most inter- 
esting staircase. 

Half a hundred picture frames and 
wall decorations which lend an indescrib- 
able charm to the entire dwelling. 

As one sits and chats before the glow- 
ing fireplace fashioned from stones quar- 
ried on the nearby mountainside it is im- 
possible to realize that all these things 
have been made without any appreciable 
expenditure of money. The requisites— 
and almost any sportsman can supply all 
of them—are spare time on winter eve- 
nings or rainy afternoons, an abundance of 
pine or other suitable material with which 
to make rustic furniture, a hammer, a 
saw, and some assorted nails. Blue prints 
or specifications are not needed. In most 
cases the accompanying photographs will 
suggest the details of construction, as in 
the case of the chairs and beds, where one 
is uncertain as to how to proceed. Men- 
tion might be made of certain features 
of the chairs, for example. It will be 
observed that the problem of supply- 
ing, curved rockers has been solved by 
cutting boards with one curved edge, The 
front edge of each chair seat has been 
given a curved surface by splitting a piece 
of pine of suitable size, stripping it of its 
bark and nailing it in place. The seats 
themselves have been made of half-inch 
material strong enough to bear a man’s 
weight and yet possessing just enough 
spring to eliminate rigidity. This mate- 
rial can be easily secured from grocery 
crates but usually requires planing. 
Cushions filled with pine needles add 
much to the comfort of these chairs. 
Whether or not the bark is stripped from 
the rough material used depends on the 





taste of the individual. The general rule 
is to leave the bark untouched except for 
such members as the arms of chairs. 


MITH is a resident of Hollywood, 

dwelling in a veritable milky way of 
film stars and starlets. He owns a big 
apartment house and knows furniture and 
furnishing like a book, but it was that very 
knowledge of factory made things that 
inspired him to get away from the con- 
ventional, so far as his mountain lodge 
is concerned. 

“Folks take to the woods and the moun- 
tains,” Smith’s philosophy runs, “because 
they want to get away from the machine- 
made things of life, the super-civilized 
surroundings that encrust us with an 
unnatural veneer. Why then lug all these 
‘impedimenta’ of a civilization that palls, 
to the very places where we are trying 
to get back to ourselves? Half of the 
fun of hunting and fishing lies in gratify- 
ing an instinct handed down from our 
primitive ancestors—the inherent satis fac- 
tion of discovering, conquering, and pre- 
paring our own food, instead of having 
it shipped to us in glasses, tins, and crates 
from the Lord knows what remote cor- 
ner of the earth: 


66 A ND just as there is a priceless bene- 

fit and delight in acquiring our food 
from what the forests and streams afford, 
so there is a wonderful, inexplicable sat- 
isfaction in surrounding ourselves with 
more or less primitive articles of utility 
and beauty which we fashion with our 
own hands.” 


Perhaps Mr. Bryan is right and no 


monkeys. have ever hung in our family 
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tree, but at least we are all possessors 
of instincts which are the inheritance of 
the primitive days of the so-called human 
race. No doubt if Thoreau were living 
today we would call him “a little queer,” 
but still all of us like to get back to 
Nature a part of each year, and woe is 
the man who never has the opportunity 
or inclination for such a change in life’s 
routine. 


HIS delight in gratifying our in- 
stinctive desire for primitive sur- 
roundings finds remarkable expression in 
the adornments of the Smith cabin. Pic- 


Y 


)\ 


tures gathered up from far and near have 
been framed in bark and moss and hung 
on the walls. In some cases they are fine 
colored prints while in other instances 
certain superior art work put out by our 
friends the arms and ammunition makers, 
have been seized upon as appropriate 
decorations. The door leading to the 
closet under the stairs is a real work of 
art worthy of special mention. It has 


Field and Stream 
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been enclosed in a frame of split logs 
while the pattern of a rustic gate has 
been fashioned on the door itself with 
the use of rough sticks. Behind these 
bars a handsome bird dog sits in realistic 
fashion as if waiting for you to lift the 
rough wooden latch. Dried grasses have 
been ingeniously employed to furnish a 
very natural foreground for many of the 
pictures which form a frieze around the 


upper portion of the living-room walls. 
Ducks and geese pictured as rising from 
the water appear to be emerging from 
the marsh ag and reeds themselves, 
so skilfully has Nature been brought in- 
doors. 


HE moral of all this, as Socrates 

would say, is that a sportsman can 
surround himself with beauty and com- 
fort at mighty little money cost. But, of 
course, it requires real work to fit up a 
lodge as Mr. Smith has done, work and 
the joy of planning and utilizing what 
nature has left in your back yard. How- 
ever, that should be no insuperable barrier 
in view of the fun of making rustic furni- 
ture for the lodge which you already own 
or which you dream of possessing in the 
days to come. “Ah don’t mind this hard 
work,” exclaimed a perspiring darkie who 
was endeavoring to deprive a ’possum of 
life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness. 
“No, sah, I don’t mind this work if only 
I am sure of results.” That expresses 
Mr. Smith’s attitude exactly. 
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Hypodermic Syringe No More Necessary 
to Coke Fiend Than a Silk Hat 


Exalting the folly of weaklings above the privileges of the normal 





The article below is part of an 
address delivered by Dr. James 
H. Beal before the convention of 
the National Association of Retail 
Druggists in Detroit during the week 
of September 25. No address ever 
delivered at an N. A. R. D. conven- 
tion was accorded a more vociferous 
ovation. — Reprinted from Drug 
Topics for November, 1922. 











RECENT authority has estimated 
that within the period in which 
the population of the United 
States increased ten per cent the 
number of persons holding civil office in- 
creased forty per cent, that the amount 
paid in salaries increased one hundred and 
fifty per cent, and that of males old 





enough to hold a job one in every forty- 
seven is now in some kind of Government 
employment. 

The same authority estimates that of 
the total revenues collected by the U. S. 
Government, one dollar in every five is 
paid out in salaries, and that the total 
salary list of the Federal Government is 
approximately equal to $10 for each and 
every man, woman and child of the entire 
population, without including the sums 
paid to the immense army of State and 
municipal employees. 

At the present rate of increase, another 
decade or so will see one adult in every 
ten holding some kind of public office, and 
paid from taxes collected from the other 
nine. 

The growth of bureaucracy, like the 
growth of every other Governmental evil, 
has been insidious. 

Always it has been concealed under the 
cloak of pro bono publico. 


Always the movement is alleged to be 
in the interest of public health, public 
safety, public morals, or is designated by 
some other fine sounding title. 

Most of those who advocate and those 
who assent to the creation of new offices 
are animated by the best of motives. 

The road to bureaucracy like the road 
to perdition is abundantly paved with good 
intentions.., 

The answer to the question why we have 
wandered so far from the old ways is that 
it has been due to the development of 
methods of influencing and compelling 
political action not yet discovered when 
our modern democracies were formulated. 

The thing we have been taught to call 
tyranny, despotism, autocracy, arbitrary 
rule, etc.. no matter what its external form 
or designation, is in essence always the 
same, namely, the rule of unorganized 
masses by laws formulated and imposed 
by organized minorities. 
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Hypodermic Syringe No More Necessary to Coke Fiend Than a Silk Hat 


HE few who wish to impose their will 

upon the many do nothing so crude 
as to employ an armed force for that pur- 
pose. Instead they use the more refined 
and more effective method of intensive 
organization, by means of which compara- 
tively small groups of voters are able to 
exercise an influence upon the making and 
enforcement of laws many fold greater 
than their numerical proportion. 

Our constitutions have provided elabo- 
rate precautions to protect legislators and 
other public servants from corruption by 
bribery and from intimidation by threats 
of physical violence but thus far we have 
failed entirely to protect them from coer- 
cion by those who control compactly or- 
ganized blocks of votes that can be used 
at will either to punish officials who refuse. 
or to reward those who accept dictation. 

Our quarrel is not with the reformer'’s 
desire to cure the evils of society, but with 
his use of legislation as a 


criminal law was that the man who actu- 
ally committed the wrongful deed was the 
one to be sought out and punished. 

If the crime was committed with an ax, 
the man who used it as the instrument of 
crime was punished, not the man who 
made or sold it for an innocent purpose. 


OW we are asked to substitute for 

this the theory that the man who 
actually commits the deed is not respon- 
sible, but the man who makes or sells the 
instrument .that is employed. The fact 
that the instrument has a thousand inno- 
cent and legitimate uses is not to be con- 
sidered. 

All these innocent uses must be burdened 
and restricted because of occasional mis- 
use by the criminal or sub-normal indi- 
vidual. 

Under the old theory of the law the one 
man in a thousand who diverted a useful 
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tions and the energies of their enforcing 
officers are expended mainly upon the 
innocent and law-abiding members of soci- 
ety, while the real offenders are only 
obliged to change their methods of opera- 
tion, an inconvenience for which they 
usually receive abundant compensation. 

Since the contirmed “dope-fiend” some- 
times employs a hy podermic sy ringe in the 
use of cocaine, some reformer conceived 
the brilliant idea that the misuse of that 
drug could be checked by prohibiting the 
sale or possession of hypodermic syringes, 
except under severe and onerous restric- 
tions. 

Now the possession of a hypodermic 
syringe is no more necessary to the use of 
cocaine than the possession of a silk hat. 
It can be “snuffed” or taken by the mouth, 
and commonly is so used. 

If the habitué cannot obtain the drug, 
he does not want a hypodermic syringe; 

if he can obtain the drug he 





universal cure for such evils, 
when centuries of experience 
have proved its insufficiency. 
If only a fraction of the 
money, energy and enthusi- 
asm required to procure the 
enactment of some reforma- 
tory statutes had been ex- 
pended in the enforcement of 
the old ones, the evils at 
which they were aimed would 
have been largely cured, and 
society and industry would 
have been spared some enor- 
mous and quite unnecessary 
burdens. 
Radical 
United States 
those in Russia only in de-, 
gree, not in method; both in- 
sist upon curing with legis- 
lation the things for which 
legislation is not a cure. 


reformers in the 


differ from 





SOCIETY could not 
- exist that was not held 
together by some stronger 


We print this part of Dr. James H. Beal’s 
logical parallel as to what will happen if stringent anti- 
pistol laws are passed. 

We consider it about forty times more farseeing and 
logical than the resolution passed by 
Association 
sale of pistols. 

There is no question but what a strong underground 
force is at work to eventually disarm the citizens of this 
country, and they are working on the susceptibilities of the 
weak-minded and the fanatics, and the, unfortunately, very 
large part of our population who accept such legislation at 
its face value without attempting to realize what is prac- 
tical or the actual effect of its enforcement. 

We intend to put up this fight for sane laws for the 
sportsmen of this country and those Americans who believe 
that a citizen still has some rights left. 

We have no connection in any way, 
with the manufacturers of pistols or firearms. 

We need your moral support as well as contributions, 
every dollar of which will be devoted to this fight and for 
no other purpose whatsoever. 

Will you join us as sportsmen, and as American citizens, 
in the protection of your rights? 


the 
suggesting prohibiting 


address as a 


American 
the manufacture and 


shape or manner 


can do without the syringe, or 
obtain it from the same illicit 
dealer that supplies the co- 
caine. 

Such laws have 
law-abiding druggists and 
doctors to unnecessary bur- 
dens in the way of registra- 
tion and records, have put 
legitimate patients to addi- 
tional trouble and expense to 
get their prescriptions filled, 
but they have not reduced 
the consumption of cocaine 
by “coke-fiends” to the extent 
of a single grain. 

Another and more import- 
ant example is our experi- 
ence with the Harrison Act, 
intended to control the dis- 
tribution and use of habit- 
forming narcotic drugs. 


subjected 
Bar 


HIS law is of the most 
comprehensive character, 
and apparently closes every 








binding quality than the com- 

pelling force of the criminal statutes. The 
average man does not need a policeman 
at his elbow to make him a decent citizen. 
He has innumerable opportunities for 
wrongdoing without danger of detection, 
but does not take advantage of them. 

If all the criminal laws were repealed 
at once the majority of men would not 
become thieves, forgers or housebreakers, 
nor otherwise infringe upon the natural 
rights of their fellow citizens. 

The fatal weakness of most reformatory 
efforts is that they seek to raise the crimi- 
nal law from its position as a useful but 
minor auxiliary to that of the main driving 
force of civilization, that they attempt to 
substitute statutory prohibitions for indi- 
vidual moral obligation and responsibility, 
that they try to make good men and good 
citizens by statute lay in the face of all 
human experience that this cannot be done. 

Worth-while social progress is not pro- 
duced by multiplying statutory regulations 
for individual conduct, but by development 
through education of the type of citizen- 
ship that voluntarily conforms itself to the 
standard of behavior accepted by the com- 
munity. 

Legal restraints will be respected in pro- 
portion as they correspond to the average 
moral sense of the community; when they 
go beyond this point, they will be neither 
respected nor obeyed. 

Making people good by act of legislature 
is like forcible feeding: Most of the gruel 
is spilled on the bed-clothes, and the pa- 
tient is left in a vicious temper. 

One of the central thoughts of the old 


thing to a wrongful purpose would have 
been placed under restraint; under the 
new dispensation the restraint is placed 
upon the nine hundred and ninety-nine 
who have never abused it and are not 
likely to do so. 

An ancient philosopher has said. “There 
is nothing so small but that it may become 
great by reflection.” 

From dwelling constantly upon a single 
subject, sometimes a very small subject, 
the enthusiast not infrequently so far 
loses his sense of proportion that he at 
length comes to believe that his particular 
reform is the one important thing in the 
world, to which all other interests and 
rights must yield time and place. 

Acting under this obsession the radical 
reformer levies enormous burdens upon 
the great mass of citizens whose personal 
habits and methods of business are not 
offensive, in order to correct some abuse 
that at most affects a very small propor- 
tion of the population. 

Doubtless it is a humane duty to provide 
for the restraint and reformation of men- 
tal and moral derelicts, but is it a spirit of 
humanity or is it a kind of insanity that 
exalts the interests of the weaklings and 
sub-normals to such a degree that the just 
rights and liberties of the sane and normal 
members of society must give way to 
them? 


i is dificult to make an unprejudiced 
study of the effects of some of our elabo- 
rate and complex regulatory laws without 
reaching the conclusion that their restrict- 


possible loophole for the 
illicit distribution of habit- 
forming drugs. It takes charge of the 
drugs at the ports of entry, follows them 
through the manufacturing laboratory, 
through the wholesale and retail druggist, 
through the hands of the physician, and 
does not let loose of them until they are 
safely in the hands of the bona-fide 
patient. 

Dealers and physicians are registered by 
the Government; no registered dealer can 
procuge the drugs except upon an order 
blank obtainable only from the Govern- 
ment, nor dispose of them except to others 
provided with such blanks. 

Every transaction must be recorded and 
reports regularly made to Government 
officials, 

If it is possible for any law to prevent 
the abuse of habit-forming drugs, it 
should be this one. 

Everything is in its favor. 

It is administered by a special division 
in the Treasury Department, unstinted 
funds are provided for its enforcement; 
it has the sympathetic co-operation of 
pharmacists, physicians and people, and 
has the whole legal force of the United 
States Government behind it. 

But now we are advised by a recent 
resolution in Congress that this theoreti- 
cally perfect law has failed to do the only 
thing that could justify its existence: that 
it does not restrain the clandestine distri- 
bution of habit-forming drugs nor their 
use by habitués. 

The illicit distributor is not caught by 
the network of regulations and restrictions 
imposed upon the legitimate distributor 
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because he never goes inside of the net. 
He does not bring in his drugs through the 
custom house, does not register as a dealer, 
does not use the official order blank, does 
not keep records, and does not report his 
transactions to Government officials. 

The medical profession and the drug 
trade have paid vast sums of money in 
special taxes to enforce the law, have been 
put to enormous trouble and expense in 
the keeping of stocks and records, thou- 
sands of innocent patients have been sub- 
jected to needless pain and expense, and 
apparently the most important result 
achieved has been to provide us with a 
record of such drugs as are properly used, 


HE more we study the effect of our 

elaborate regulatory laws the more 
we shall find ourselves inclining to the be- 
lief that it is their complexity that breaks 
them down. In the effort to close up every 
possible loophole we pile up regulations 
that absorb the energies of the enforcing 
officers in auditing, recording, checking 
and re-checking of transactions with 


Field and Stream 


which the law should not concern itself, 
and in the confusion the real criminals get 
away. 

The scheme of records and _ reports 
which so delights the soul of the bureau- 
crat is intended to make the illicit dealer 
supply the evidence for his own convic- 
tion. 

But he is not so obliging; both his 
source of supply and his outlet are clan- 
destine, and he does not keep an incrimi- 
nating record of his transactions. 

If a drug or other agent is properly 
used by the many and misapplied only by 
the few, the most effective law will be that 
which leaves the useful applications en- 
tirely alone, that prohibits simply and 
directly the particular misapplications it 
is desired to prevent, and then devote the 
entire energies of the enforcing officers to 
the detection of acts that are forbidden. 

Such a law may not be theoretically per- 
fect, but it will be more nearly enforceable 
than one that drags in the consideration 
of a multitude of innocent collateral trans- 
actions. 
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Snow Geese on a Deseri 


UT among the Prickly Pears that 

seem to be the conspicuous floral 

growth of Santa Rosa Island, two 

thousand Snow Geese cackled an 
alarmed and raucous greeting to a half- 
dozen expectant goose hunters, then ma- 
jestically beat a wing for a certain acre 
or two of Pacific Ocean where they settled 
en masse to float at ease and serenity in 
perfect safety. Miles away they appeared 
as a white sheet to the goose hunters, who 
until now had remained silent. 

Joe, the hired skipper, who admitted to 
know more about pushing gondolas than 
piloting a gas-propelled fishing smack, said 
calmly but encouragingly, “Da geese he 
eat-a da plenta, drink-a da plenta—he now 
sit on-a da waata,” 


Laws will continue to be violated 
whether they are simple or complex, but 
with this difference: 


OMPLEX regulatory laws impose bur- 

dens upon thousands and sometimes 
upon millions of innocent people; they lead 
directly to the curse of bureaucracy, which, 
has few mitigating virtues their at- 
tempted enforcement involves ‘the tyranni- 
cal exercise of inquisitorial powers that 
sel f- -respecting men instinctively resent, 
and the indignation they excite inevité tly 
breeds contempt for all laws. 

Simple and direct prohibitions of recog- 
nized evils do not impose collateral bur- 
dens upon multitudes of innocent people; 
they do not require a horde of greedy, igno- 
rant and frequently corrupt bureaucrats 
for their administration; they are capable 
of reasonably efficient enforcement, and 
being addressed directly against acts repro- 
bated by the average moral sense of the 
community, promote the development of a 
civic consciousness that is more potent 
for law and order than the law itself. 














By 
H. H. Sheldon 


“All right, Joe, let’s go!” was the com- 
mand that responded to Joe’s Italic wit 
and with some little maneuvering we soon 
reached the location for heaving the an- 
chor. The party and luggage were landed 
in three trips by the little rowboat that 
had been towed behind our craft. 

It was good to step out on land again. 
Five hours of odor de gas and ocean 
swells in a thirty-foot launch is sufficient 
to fill me with a preponderance of sea 
stuff for a day at least, and I believe I had 
one or two partners with sentiment as 
keen for the dear old terra firma. Though 














sland 


it must be told, our thirty-mile trip from 

Santa Barbara was not without some sport 
and exciting moments. We frequently saw 
sharks (their dorsal fins high out of 
water) and the outline of their bodies of- 
fered a target for our rifles. Sometimes 
they came within but a few feet of us, and 
though we could not boast of an actual 
kill, occasional terrific commotion from a 
shot that scored was satisfying and full of 
marine entertainment. 


CONVENIENT camp site was lo- 
cated close to a little stream that 
trickled into the sea a few rods away. A 
fire of driftwood was soon on its way to 
a bed of coals in view of another event of 
the day. Dinner in camp; broiled steaks 




















and Abalone “Chaping,” the latter donated 
and prepared by the zealous Joe and his 
able assistant. 

Suddenly appearing on the scene and 


preceded by three barkless canines, came a 


man, presumably to learn our business on: 


the Island. Having secured a _ permit 
from the owners we met him with the 
glad hand and invited him to our open 
house and “Chaping.” His job was to 
keep undesirables from landing or tres- 
passing on the Island. It had been the 
practice of a roving band of Austrian 
pirates to shoot a boatload of the Com- 
pany’s cattle and transport them to neigh- 
boring ports, where they sold them to 
ready buyers. And “Old George,” as he 
is known, was employed as a guard against 
such wholesale cattle rustling. The ring 
leader of the band recently died from a 
wound received in combat with the armed 
guards of the Island. I have not learned 
whether it was “Old George” who per- 
formed the good work. He was old but 
his eye was of the sort that went well with 
his job. While the steaks were sending 
forth appetizing odors, we listened with 
interest to the old guard as he related 
tales of some of the Island’s early history. 
One of them concerning the Sea Otter 
(the most valuable fur bearer and now, 
as far as the fur market is concerned, 
practically extinct) might be apropos here. 


S early as 1860 the old pioneer (then 

a mere boy) became assistant to Cap- 
tain Martin Kimberley, a famous otter 
hunter of that period. Together they 
hunted the seas of the Channel Islands in 
quest of the much-prized otter, the boy, 
George, piloting the open boat whenever 
an otter was sighted, while the Captain 
stood in the bow, ready to shoot at the 
small head at the instant that it appeared 
above the surface for a fresh supply of 
air. Sometimes an otter would be sighted 
asleep in the kelp beds and then it was 
not so difficult to secure. However, in any 
event, the sea otter was perhaps the hard- 
est of all creatures to shoot in the water, 
and to successfully hunt it meant not only 
expertness with the rifle, but much expe- 
rience in sea craft and knowledge of the 
animal’s habits, all of which the Captain 
and his protégé possessed in large meas- 
ure, as it was not long before the animals 
became so scarce that the Captain gave up 
the chase in local waters and went to 
Japan, where he amassed a fortune in the 
same pursuit. 

The big feed devoured, a plan was 
formulated in which the geese hunters 
were to spread out over the landscape and 
wait for the return of the great white 
flock to their favorite feeding-ground and 
watering-place. Such action was _ per- 
formed and I can yet feel (at thought of 
it) the chill of the fresh breezes that 
whistled down the long canyon as the day 
passed into a moonlight night, while wait- 
ing in vain for the snow geese to silhou- 
ette in range of my bloodthirsty shooting- 
iron. 


M* shooting mate droliy remarked 
from his cactus blind: “Those geese 
are evidently intending to “sit ona da 
waata overnight.” I was quite eager to 
voice the same sentiment, and we soon got 
back to camp, where Joe’s fire seemed 
good enough to eat. Two of the boys pre- 
ceded our arrival and Doc. S. and De B. 
came scuffing in at our heels. To Joe, 
-who was lighting a cigarette with a glow- 
ing timber about the size of a railroad tie, 
I asked, “How about the geese, Joe? 
They must be getting thirsty.” “Oh, no!” 
he ejaculated. “You maka da sleep—he’s 
coma back for da waata tomorrow,” and so 


Snow 
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we took his advice and prepared for a 
sleep. 

It was my first camp on an island in the 
ocean, and I looked forward to lying out 
under the stars on a mattress of salt grass 
and the fresh sea air going down into 
cager lungs. The anticipation was not in 
the least lessened by the experience. For 
some time I kept awake, to be conscious 
of the new and familiar sounds of the 
wild life, and to enjoy the otherwise fas- 
cinating effect of being camped on a wil- 
derness isle. The bark of a fox would 
occasionally break out on the stillness. 
Ducks with their whistling wings went 
close over our heads to fresh-water feed- 
ing-grounds and owls screeched in the 
canyons until the ceaseless pounding of 
the ocean brought about a monotony read- 
ily tolerated in profound sleep of a genu- 
ine character. 


At daybreak we were out again to our 
respective blinds, but like the night 
before, our waiting was in vain. Not a 


sign of the returning flock was visible or 
within hearing. So again we returned to 


camp and enjoyed a hearty breakfast, the 


while reveling in the atmosphere of a 
summer morning in midwinter, and plan- 
ning on an overland search for the geese. 

There were three places on the Island 
that the geese were known to frequent, 
and, dividing our party, we struck out to 
locate the elusive flock. 

On our way we stopped to chat with 
“Old George.” His cabin was located in a 
little meadow, where a small creek flowed 
from an adjacent canyon, 

Hanging from a tree were the carcasses 
of two half-grown hogs which he had 
killed with the help of his dogs the day 
-y fore we arrived. And when I say hogs 
I don’t refer to the barnyard variety. This 
breed, 
the wildest nature. 


though of domestic origin, are of 
They are built more 
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for speed than pork sausage and the ma 
ture boars are well equipped with formid 
able tusks and quite willing to attack any 
thing, especially if wounded. But it was 
a goose hunt, and not a boar hunt, so we 
hiked on with only a thought of some day 
returning for a wild boar hunt in earnest. 

We ascended a rough, narrow canyon, 
thickly grown with prickly pear cacti and 
scrub oak. The formation was of an 
eroded nature, volcanic in appearance, and 
the general scene left an impression easy 
to remember as a country unlike any of 
the mainland. 


ATER we left the canyon, climbed to 

the top of a ridge and then up until 
we reached an elevated position overlook- 
ing a vast area of barren slopes where the 
geese sometimes congregated for feed. 
But this was one of the times they passed 
it up. No geese! Meditation and a smoke 
often consoles one’s weariness of leg and 
poor hunting luck, so we settled down on 
the top of the barren mountain to smoke 
the pipe of peace. Hardly had we com- 
menced to enjoy this semi-siesta, when a 
far-distant honking brought us to our feet. 
New energy started in the human engines ; 
our spirits went up to the top and we 
started in a fast walk to get off of that 
mountain to the flats below and into our 
blinds of prickly pear. 

The geese were surely coming back for 
their “waata.” “Down!” “Down!” We 
flattened to the ground; a flock of thirty 
or more were making straight down the 
big ravine with all intentions of settling. 
But we were out in bold relief, unable to 
reach the blinds. We stayed down, but 
the wise ones saw us and the flock cackled 
and swerved, flying over a rough piece of 
formation which looked not unlike a series 
of African Kopjes. We wished aloud a 
desire to be on that high piece of ground 
in range of the flock now in exit of their 
homecoming. 

Suddenly, to our great surprise, two 
guns appeared above one of said Kopjes 
and started a hot fire into the crackling 
line of white birds. First one and then 
(when all was over) another left the flock 
and fell a great distance to the earth. 
Doc. S. and “Ovie” had scored their first. 


E now continued on to our blind and 
another surprise greeted us. Well 
concealed along the bank of the stream 
was De B. with three fine specimens— 
one as white as its name would imply with 
black primaries sharply contrasting; the 
other two were immatures with plumage 
partly mottled in drab. Our admiration 
was of short duration. Another flock 
seeking the fresh water was on its way 
toward us, but like the former bunch they 
turned and again went over the “Kopjes,” 
but too high for success of the bombard- 
ment they received. Spinney yelled to me 
“Look like a cactus. Here comes an- 
other flock.” I obeyed by flattening out 
on the ground encircled by a group of 
prickly pears, and it was then that I more 
than ever realized how unlike pears they 
are, but a few hundred needle-like appur- 
tenances to one’s hands and knees could 
not be considered at such a propitious mo- 
ment. On they came, a beautiful stream 
of white, at least one hundred strong; 
strong of pinion and strong of voice. 
There was “music in the air,” sure enough. 
A hundred calls of the wild; I wondered 
if it was all about those two odd-looking 
things down there in the prickly pears and 
feared any second that they might rise 
above and away out of range. But no! 
Just before they reached us the leaders 
began dropping a foot or two at a time; 
it was pretty to see them bow their wings 
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in descent, determined upon settling at 
their home grounds just beyond us in the 
flat. As they cackled over Spinney and 
a little diagonally from me, I saw him 
make the move and we opened up on 
them fast and furious. Three came down 
without a quiver and two more straggled 
from the flock and dropped in the flats 
below. They circled and gave the other 
boys similar action. Other flocks came, 
but not as before; except for a few in- 
stances they were out of range and finally 
the flight ended. The great flock had 
congregated and taken refuge in the sea. 
We had taken sufficient toll of their num- 
bers, however, to bring the hunt to a 
pleasing end. Another “Chaping” was in 
store for us before we had to think of 
leaving our happy isle, and we filled up 
once more in open-air style, but we loi- 
tered too long on the festive sands of 
time. Darkness comes fast on the sea, 
and with it in this case was a rising tide. 
The breakers from the ground swell were 
unusually big and it was no small task 
getting ourselves and luggage back to the 


Field and Stream 


boat. It was here that Joe and his able 
assistant proved themselves greater than 
either Knights of the Gondola or Chefs 
of the lowy Chaping. The title of worthy 
seaman was bestowed upon them when, 
time and again, they guided the little row- 
boat into that pounding sea, only to be 
buffeted and all but turned over; yet they 
always managed to keep her right side up, 
and after many attempts would finally 
succeed in getting through the wave be- 
fore it would break up on them, and then 
out to the boat in safety. However, not 
a man of us got over dry, and poor 
Joe; he was up to his neck most of the 
time, but we managed to fit him out with 
a dry outfit for his five hours of wheel 
duty on the trip back. 


SHALL never forget that wonderful 

night at sea, the sky alight with a 
superabundance of stars and the moon 
lighting our way over. the smooth though 
rolling ocean. The phosphorus was espe- 
cially brilliant, and at times when we 
passed through countless hordes (acres) 


of sardines or anchovies, the great schools 
would be in evidence by a shimmering 
glow of phosphorescent lighting. ~ 

Once a shark followed in the wake of 
the boat, and its movements were clearly 
defined by this lighting effect on the trou- 
bled waters. He stayed with us for miles, 
rushing up very close, zigzagging in the 
uneven wake, turning at right angles upon 
reaching the boat, for all the world like 
playing a game of tag with us. We 
watched him, fascinated with the sight of 
a silver-coated shark, until he gave up the 
chase of his own accord. So went the 
last hours of our hunting trip—from the 
Desert Isle over the Pacific. While 
the goose hunt was our main objective, I 
remember the hunting of them as only one 
of the big features of our three days’ sport 
on a wilderness isle. 

Wild boars will be our next excuse for 
another visit to our Island Camp. Three 
days more to anticipate and then to remi- 
nisce over—and the former will soon be a 
reality. Eh, boys! But the wild boars 
is another story, more interesting perhaps. 
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WAS raised next door to a chap who 
at the ripe age of nineteen confided 
to me that the only girl he would 
ever marry must be years younger 
than himself, have golden locks, azure 
eyes, a form like you see in the advertise- 
ments of underwear, an angelic disposi- 
tion, and wear a number two slipper. Also, 
she must have at least one hundred thou- 
sand in her own name. It’s so awfully 
easy to decide future things just that way. 
Fifteen years passed, and I ran across 
the chap in the basement of a department 
store where he was selling tin things. 
Nothing would do but I come home to 
dinner with him. He had married a year 
or so before and wanted me to meet his 
wife. The golden-locked, azure-eyed 
Hebe angel! Out in the ‘kitchen, after 
dinner, the only place she let him smoke, 
he told me she had been a widow—a 
Mrs. Simpkins. He used that name when 
he introduced us; he said she wouldn't 
give it up. She was a five-foot ‘teen 
incher, looked about fifty or so, had a 
form like a bullfrog, hair as black as 
black, eyes ditto, and what I overheard 
of her disposition, also ditto. Mr. Simp- 
kins left her three kids and not enough 
to pay for his tombstone. Judging from 
what I saw of her foot—that was easy— 
she wore a number ten. 





NOTHER chap who sat beside me in 
4Aour country school said there was 
one chance in some thirty million he’d be 
President of the U. S., and he was going 














to try for his chance. The only official 
job he has held yet is heeling shoes in 
the State penitentiary, where, when I last 
heard of him, he was serving a ten-year 
sentence for forgery. 

There’s no use in making up your mind 
what you’re going to land in life. It’s 
the same in fishing. Expect a two-pounder 
and you catch a sunfish; expect a sunfish 
and you catch a two-pounder. A_ wise 
friend of mine changes the proverb we 
have all heard to “Everything comes to 
him who waits, except what he waits for.” 

Let’s listen to a tale of a muskie that 
wasn’t a muskie; proving again the in- 
fallible law as to every darn thing which 
hopeful humans catch. What Mr. McCall 
refers to as his “wall-eyed muskie” (wall- 
eyed pike) took the fourth prize for its 
class in Fretp AND StrREAM’s 1920 Fishing 
Contest. It weighed ten pounds, was 2934 
inches long, 16% inches in girth, and was 
caught in Springstead Lake, Wisconsin. 

A WALL-EYED MUSKIE 
By W. Webb McCall 

WAS fishing, or thought I was, ex- 

clusively for muskallunge, and _ this 
was my very first trip after muskies. The 


“tiger of the lakes” is not known in our 
part of Michigan, but the wall-eye does 
grow there abundantly. He “thrives,” to 
use the word of our local resort folders, 
in the region where [ also thrive, so I 
believed if there is one species of game 
fish for which it is unnecessary for me 
to go beyond the borders of my home 
State it is the wall-eye. 

I’ve caught dozens of them, and I 
would have said positively that I always 
know the feel of a wall-eye on the hook. 
One run, and then a tamely giving up 
had been typical of the wall-eyes I had 
been introduced to. A temperamental 
biter during the summer, though a con- 
sistent striker for the early season caster. 
Last year at Houghton Lake, Michigan, 
before the bass season opened, another 
fisherman and myself, having our limit on 
wall-eyes, went out in the afternoon after 
grass pike, and in less than three hours 
we hooked and returned to the water 
twenty-six wall-eyes. Good sport! I 
say so! But not of the hair-raising-fight- 
to-death variety. We did bring in ten 
Great Northern Pike, but that’s another 
story. I’m to tell of the taking of my 
“wall-eyed muskie.” 



























T was a September day, just a sugges- 
tion of early fall: A westerly breeze 
blew, but it died down as the sun dropped 
in the West. Only the imagery of a poet’s 
pen can bring to you the glories of that 
day on the bewitching lake in the Wis- 
consin woods. But I’m not a bard, and 
won’t attempt the bard stuff, although 
when you tell a fish yarn some chap in- 
terrupts with inquiries of weather condi- 
tions. For the benefit of the superstitious 
I may also say it was the thirteenth day 
of the month. 

We had fished the lower Springstead 
all the afternoon, but had brought no 
muskie to gaff. Two or three bass that 
didn’t count were the total catch. We 
pushed under an old log bridge, which 
spans the channel between the upper and 
lower lakes, and emerged into the upper 
Springstead. I was at the oars, and 
slowly followed the contour of the shore, 
gazing absently at the 
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Although I had seen the demonstration 
that a rainbow plug was not a novelty 
in our neighborhood, yet I wasted several 
minutes in locating an old battle-scared 
rainbow, the oldest plug I owned. 

Picking out the inside corner of the 
weed-bed, a place where I had seen Fred 
cast, I let fly. I had leisurely retrieved 
ten yards where there was a shock which 
set my heart back a dozen beats, and then 
started it double time. 

“I got one!” I yelled with little elegance 
but great forcefulness. 

The reel, too, yelled. I set the hook, 
and fishy history was in the making., 


HILE I was striving to lay out 
some strategic campaign for sepa- 
rating him from his weedy home, he 
solved the problem by churning his pro- 
peller for the depths. Nothing pleased 
us better, and as he circled off, Fred 
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contortions, which 


submarine 
forced me to give him most of the con- 


through 


tents of my reel. And after the first cir- 
cling I was able to gain but little line 
So the fight continued. Then Fred stopped 
the boat,.and there began an armistice in 
which neither the fish nor myself con- 
ceded very much. 

By this time we were far out into the 
lake, and I had been, so it seemed to me, 
fighting my fish since the season before. 
Not once had he shown himself, and we 
were getting all-fired curious for one 
good look. 

“That’s the dog-gonest muskie I ever 
knew,” observed Fred for the ’teenth 
time. “Bring him up. Let’s glimp him!” 

“Why. doesn’t he jump?” I asked. 


OTWITHSTANDING muskie press 


notices for many gymnastics, I was 
beginning to think the muskie family 
was overrated. Here I 





decaying once celebrated 
but now deserted Flam- 
beau Lodge. We lazed 
past the old ruin on 
the grass before whose 
sagging door we had 
often spread our lunch. 
We rounded a point and 
struck across a_ small 
bay. 

By mutual understand- 
ing Fred was -to fish 
down to where he’d had 
a thundering big smash 
earlier in the day. Here 
a bar runs out almost at 
right angles to the shore, 
culmina:ing in a weedy 
patch, perhaps twenty- 
five yards in diameter. 
On a previous trip Fred 
had taken a _ goodly 
muskie from this place, 
and that morning he had 
seen a right noble fish 
lunge at his Dowagiac, 
but unsuccessfully. 


E patrolled the 

bar thoroughly, I 
thought, and Fred cov- 
ered nearly every square 
inch of it. That bright- 
hued plug of his could 
not have escaped the no- 
tice of any resident 
muskie of good eyesight. 
He concluded that as 
his fish didn’t rise it was 
not any fault of his. 
Changing places, Fred 
took the oars. 

I was tired. We had 
fished all day. I had 
done my share of row- 
ing against the wind, 
which always seems to be 
in the direction against 
you. It was almost time 
to make for camp. Fred 
worked toward the land- 
ing place. I checked 
off the day as another 
muskieless day, and was 
brooding on the past 








was, fastened to what I 
firmly believed was the 
great-granddaddy of all 
muskies, and not once 
had he shown any sur- 
face antics. 

Whenever 1_ stirred 
him up he still bored 
deep and with enthusi- 
asm. By careful pump- 
ing, however, I began 
to gain line, bringing 
him toward the surface. 
He came within a foot 
of the top, a rod. behind 
the boat, and Fred an- 
nounced, “Why, it’s a 
pike, and the biggest 
son-of-a-gun I ever 
saw!” 

While I was framing 
a withering reply to 
Fred’s apparent levity, 
the fish evidently con- 
cluded his inspection of 
us, and with a flip of 
his great tail disap- 
peared. But in that in- 
stant I saw him clearly. 
He wasn’t a musky. Ac- 
cording to Fred he was 
a pike, and for me a 
wall-eye. 


LIVELIER battle 
now for a few mo- 
ments, but in time I 
brought him near the boat 
again. He was tiring all 
right, but he didn’t seem 
to be nearer giving up 
than when I first 
glimpsed him. He swam 
easily, with no hint of 
side uppermost. Eventu- 
ally I led him alongside 
the boat, and we cautious- 
ly attempted to slide him 
over the gunwale. Our 
first attempt was a fail- 
ure, and as our hands 
grazed him, down he 
went, taking many ‘yards 
of line. 
My first view of him 





week of determined fish- 
ing, and no muskie of 
decent size. But not a 
day had gone by that our 
casting had not dis- 


The Victor and His 
“Wall Eyed Muskie” 


showed that one of the 
hooks which I _ had 
thought firmly embedded 
in his jaw was dangling 
loosely in front of his 











turbed something which 
bestirred himself so 
mightily as for a time brought to us new 
vigor. But when the fish came to being 
impaled on our hardware, their heart 
wasn’t in it. 


edged the boat into the deeper water, 
pulling slowly toward the middle of the 
lake. After this run our “muskie” merely 


held back heavily, but at intervals went 





nose. Was the giant 
tearing away? It sure 
looked like it. In the well-known phrasing 
of campaign leaders, “the condition was 
viewed with alarm.” Not daring another 
(Continued on page 1076) 
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INCREASE OR DECREASE? 
\V HAT is the status of your game 
supply? Is it increasing or decreas- 
ing? How do you know? 

The only way most States have of tell- 
ing whether or not their conservation 
department is efficient in conserving the 
breeding stock of our wild life is by tak- 
ing the sportsman’s word for it. We do 
not wish to discredit the honesty of the 
sportsman, but we do insist that his word, 
which is only a guess, in a matter of such 
vital importance is not sufficient. 

His answer is too apt to be based en- 
tirely on the results of his shooting trips. 
If he was out two or three times and 
made good bags each time, the game has 
increased. If he struck unfavorable 
weather and had two or three unsuccess- 
ful hunts, he is sure it has decreased. 

The tendency of such an estimate is 
toward reporting an increase in game. 
The days you have made good bags are 
planted much more firmly in your mem- 
ory than your unsuccessful trips afield. 
We believe also that unconsciously most 
sportsmen shy from the facts when the 
game supply is on the decline. As a class 
they are far too optimistic. Some of them 
believe we can keep on taking out for- 
ever and still have our original stock 
without ever putting any back or exerting 
ourselves in the game’s protection. 

In the case of the increase of migratory 
birds, since the passage of Federal laws 
giving them adequate protection, we be- 
lieve the sportsman’s judgment can be re- 
lied upon, for the reason that men of 
independent judgment have reported in- 
creases from practically every section of 
the United States. Men who formerly 
opposed the stopping of spring shooting 
bitterly, and. men who were antagonistic 
to this law for other reasons, are now 
aimost uniform in their praise for it, hav- 
ing seen results almost unbelievable. 

With local game the situation is differ- 
ent, and while a record of the migratory 
species killed is of wonderful assistance, 
such data relating to local species is abso- 
lutely -essential. 

This; Department has commented sev- 
eral. times on the wonderful system in 
vogue in several States in the Union 
whereby the annual kiil of game is re- 
corded each year. Minnesota leads in this 
new and splendid endeavor. The law in 
that State requires that each gunner must 
swear to the number of each species of 
game killed by him every year before he 
can secure a hunting license for the fol- 
lowing season. 

A census of the living game over a 
large area is impractical, but a count of 
the actual kill is possible, and such data 
gathered year after year will give pretty 
conclusive evidence as to increase and de- 
crease. This system answers another 
purpose fully as important. Funds are 


necessary for the purchase of refuges, for 
the hiring of wardens and other neces- 
sary expenses to give our game the pro- 
tection it deserves. 

You go before the average State legis- 


lature and ask for an appropriation for 
game protection, and you immediately 
strike many members of your lawmaking 
body at exactly right angles. They will 
tell you flatly that they do not believe in 
appropriating any money for the sports- 
men; that the people they represent are 
not interested in sport; the growing of 
crops and breeding of hogs and cattle can 
go ahead very nicely without the State 
conservation department. 

How are you going to get around such 
men to convince them that game protec- 
tion is worthy and that the State’s game 
is an asset they cannot afford to sacri- 
fice? You cannot do it by talking sport. 
You cannot do it by talking recreation or 
the training with firearms which the youth 
of the nation gets when hunting game. 
There are dozens of other good argu- 
ments, good to you and me; but you can- 
not reach this fellow with them. 

Tell him, however, that this game has 
an actual food value. Show him, as Penn- 
sylvania can do, that the kill of the li- 
censed hunters in that State totaled 
10,000,000 pounds of delicious, nutritious 
food, worth easily $5,000,000; or show 
him, as Minnesota can do, that over 2,000,- 
000 wild ducks and geese are killed in that 
State each year and that a conservative 
estimate of their value as food would be 
a dollar per bird. Go to him with this 
tangible evidence of worth, and _ the 
chances are ten to one he will listen to you 
and vote for your appropriation. 

Maryland is the latest State to join the 
ranks, of those adopting a system to limit 
the annual kill of game. Every State in 
this Union, if it is impossible for them to 
take a census of the living stock on hand, 
should at least know what the gunner is 
taking each year and from that reliable 
estimates can be arrived at, showing 
whether or not certain species must be 
more rigidly protected if their decrease 
is to be prevented. 

* « * * 


HOT AIR HUNTERS 


)} EGULARLY, about every six months, 
a pair of bright and enterprising 
aviators secure some ducks someone else 
has shot, drape them on an aeroplane, 
borrow a couple of shotguns to add to 
the scenery and have their photographs 
taken with cherubic expressions on their 
countenances. Once in possession of the 
photograph, they label it “Duck Hunting 
de Luxe” or “The Latest Method in Duck 
Hunting” and sell it to the nearest news- 
paper. 

Whether it is the desire for cheap noto- 
riety or the cash obtained from the sale 
of the picture that prompts men to have 
them taken we do not know, but we are 
sure that after each picture is published a 
storm breaks, and it 1s usually headed our 
way. It is a violation of the Federal law 
to shoot ducks out of an aeroplane. Most 
States have a similar law. When such a 
picture appears in the press, a good bulk 
of the sportsmen reading it immediately 
clip it and mail it to the Association, de- 
manding that prompt action be taken. 


Every such case is run down by either 
Federal or State officials, and rarely ever 
is there any evidence of the actual viola- 
tion of killing ducks from a plane. 

The latest picture of this kind, of 
which we have no small collection, was 
printed in the Los Angeles Times, under 
date of November 1, and shows two gun- 
ners who claim to have introduced the 
newest thing in duck hunting. Without 
wishing to be accused of libel, may we 
suggest that the pair of ducks which one 
of the gentlemen is proudly holding be- 
fore the camera looks very much to us 
like barnyard fowls. 

* * + * 
POLLUTION 

NE of the gravest problems before the 

sportsmen today is the pollution of 
our lakes and streams. In many different 
forms this menace has killed all fish life 
and often has proved fatal to waterfowl. 
Wherever there is a factory, a sawmill 
or a coal mine along a stream, you are 
very apt to find polluted water. In the 
vicinity of oil wells and wood alcohol 
plants you are sure to find it. 

Conservation interests sare constantly 
working to enact legislation or to have 
laws already existing more rigidly en- 
forced to do away with this evil Very 
often it can be demonstrated that the 
waste thrown into a stream, resulting in 
the killing of all life therein, would fur- 
nish a by-product with profit to the con- 
cern producing it. 

We are in receipt of a letter from a 
member of the Association in which he 
tells of a canoe trip along a New England 
river. His craft was new and he was 
very proud of it. When he made camp 
the first night, imagine his distress when 
he noticed that the paint was hanging 
from his canoe in strips. With a good 
market demand for paint remover, surely 
the mill which polluted that stream is 
overlooking a good business proposition. 

+ * * * 


PLANTING GAME BIRDS 
LANTING game birds means liberat- 


ing them in suitable covers where they 
may remain and increase their kind. In 
States having State game farms, thou- 
sands of pheasants are sent out each year 
to the sportsmen for liberation. Many 
sportsmen’s organizations purchase these 
birds to improve shooting conditions in 
their vicinity. Bobwhite quail are im- 
ported by the thousands from Mexico, 
while the Hungarian partridge are brought 
over from Europe, all with the intent of 
furnishing more game for the sportsman. 

Few realize the necessity of liberating 
such birds properly. We were greatly 
surprised only recently to hear a man who 
had been liberating a great number of 
birds remark that he enjoyed doing this 
kind of work because he liked to see the 
birds fly. 

What sportsman does not like to see a 
game bird fly? We all do, but when lib- 
erating birds with the view of restocking 
depleted covers, we would feel that our 
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efforts had almost been wasted should we 
see any of the liberated birds fly imme- 
diately after they were released. 

When birds are received in a crate and 
it is the intent to liberate them all at one 
place, the problem of keeping them from 
flying is a very simple one. The crate 
should be placed at the edge of a suitable 
cover for the birds and a quantity of grain 
scattered nearby. Darken your crate by 
covering it with canvas or burlap, except- 
ing one corner, where, by opening the 
sliding door, sufficient space should be left 
for the birds to walk out. Having done 
this, go away and leave them and do not 
return to get your crate until there is no 
chance of frightening the birds. 

This method permits the birds to walk 
out cautiously and look over their new 
home at leisure. They stay banded to- 
gether for the time being and return for 
several days to the place where liberated, 
to secure the food you have placed there 
for them. 

When it is desirable to divide birds 
which have been shipped in a single crate 
in order to plant them in different places, 
it can easily be done by the use of ordi- 
nary burlap grain sacks. 

Using this method for pheasant plant- 
ing, a cock and several hens may be placed 
in each sack. A frame should be made to 
hold the mouth of the sack open. From 
lathing make two triangles, one that will 
fit snugly in the mouth of the bag and the 
other just large enough for a pheasant to 
walk through it without crowding. Place 
these on edge about a foot apart and 
fasten them together with strips of lath. 

The funnel-shaped frame thus made 
should be placed in the mouth of the sack, 
the bag being kept closed behind the 
frame. With frame and sack properly 
placed where a sufficient quantity of grain 
has been strewn over the thicket where 
the birds are to be loosed, release the hold 
on the sack and quietly retire some dis- 
tance away. As soon as any of the birds 
move, the opening toward the mouth of 
the funnel becomes larger and they will 
walk out single file, without being alarmed 
in the least. 

Birds planted in this manner will bring 
results, but where they are simply shaken 
from a crate or a sack and permitted to 
fly and scatter, it is questionable if a great 
deal of benefit results. 

Place a man in entirely new surround- 
ings, with no friends, and compel him to 
make a living, and he will have an up- 
hill time of it. Place a frightened bird in 
a new country where eyerything is strange 
and perhaps food conditions are different, 
and if vermin do not get him it will be 
a wonder. If this bird is properly liber- 
ated with a number of his kind and fur- 
nished grain while he gradually learns his 
new home, the chances of his escaping his 
— enemies are increased a hundred- 
fold. 


* xk * * 


THAT TARIFF BILL 

KUVER since its passage on September 

22, 1922; much discussion has been 
engaged in, pro and con, the Fordney- 
McCumber Tariff Act. Few sportsmen, 
however, realize that this bill contains a 
clause placing a prohibitive tax on the 
importation of live game birds. 
_ Paragraph 711 is as follows: “Birds, 
live: Poultry, 3 cents per pound; all other, 
valued at $5 or less, each, 50 cents each; 
valued at more than $5 each, 20 per centum 
ad valorem.” 
_ The enforcement of this law means that 
importations of quail from Mexico by 
State game departments to restock their 
covers will practically cease. Many States 
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were also planning to import Hungarian 
partridge. The additional expense to the 
purchaser under this clause of the tariff 
will greatly reduce the importations, if it 
does not stop all activity along this line. 
This tax would apply alike to pheasants 
brought in from the Orient. 

We do not believe that the framers of 
this law intended to impose a hardship on 
the sportsmen. The revenue obtained by 
the Government from the importation of 
game birds would be relatively of small 
consequence, and such a clause could cer- 
tainly not be said to protect an American 
industry. : 

Another paragraph in this same law 
states that “eggs of game birds imported 
for propagating purposes are duty free.” 
This further convinces us that it was not 
the intention of the framers of this meas- 
ure to hamper the interests of the sports- 
men. Thousands of cage birds are 
brought over from Europe every year, 
and it is probable that this tax was in- 
tended solely for the importation of such 
birds. However, as the law reads, it ap- 
plies equally to the importation of game 
birds for propagating or stocking pur- 
poses. 

The Association is doing everything 
possible to have this law amended so as to 
permit the entry of live game birds duty 
free, or at least to have the tariff on them 
greatly reduced. 


* * * * 
LEAD MINES AND DUCK 
MARSHES 


HENEVER the writer visits a fa- 

mous duck marsh where waterfowl 
have been shot for years he always won- 
ders how many tons of lead have been 
thrown into that lake by duck shooters. 
This is apparently something the advo- 
caters of drainage have overlooked, but 
we would not be at all surprised to read 
in the daily press any time that a corpo- 
ration had been formed to drain a certain 
duck lake for the purpose of securing the 
lead under its waters. 

Recently Tule Lake in Klamath County, 
Oregon, was taken from the ducks and 
the sportsmen to make more land for agri- 
culture. We are in receipt of a letter 
from a member of the Association telling 
us that on the old lake-bed a person keen 
of observation could fill his pockets in a 
short time with Indian arrowheads. '‘Un- 
doubtedly these flint points were shot by 
their owners at ducks or geese frequent- 
ing Tule Lake when the red man reigned 
in that country. 

We hope the Public Shooting Ground— 
Game Refuge Bill will be in operation be- 
fore the curio dealers and lead miners 
demand that all lakes be drained. 

* ae * 
AGE OF GEESE 
How. old is Ann if Ann be a goose? 
We have often read that wild geese 
live to be centenarians. Invariably the 
thought always goes through our minds as 
to how this statement could be proved. 

Now comes Henry Stark, of Michigan, 
who says that in a few years more he will 
have the proof that will convince anyone, 
even though the skeptic hails from the 
“show-me” State of Missouri. 

In 1855 an uncle of Henry Stark’s cap- 
tured two Canada geese in a net spread 
along the beach of the Chicanooga Islands 
in Chesapeake Bay. Since that time this 
pair of geese have been paddling around 
farms owned by members of the Stark 
family. 

A few years ago the uncle died, at the 
ripe age of eighty-one, but the two Canada 
geese are still thriving and alert and seem- 
ingly in the prime of their youth. No 
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one knows how old these geese were 
when captured, but Mr. Stark says he has 
the evidence that they are sixty-seven now 
and he hopes they will prove the statement 
that wild geese live to be a hundred. 

* * * * 


SHOOTING FROM AUTOMO- 
BILES 


NE of the recent advertisements of 

the Association shows a man shooting 
ruffed grouse from an automobile. It is 
unsportsmanlike and unfair. Most States 
forbid it by law. All States should. 

A Massachusetts rural mail-carrier, ac- 
cording to the daily press, is boasting that 
he has killed his limit of birds and shot 
them all from his car while delivering his 
route. 

Ruffed grouse come out of the woods to 
the roads to dust and to eat the clover 
that is often found along them. Dozens 
of cars pass without molesting them and 
they soon learn not to fear an automobile 
as they do a man on foot. 

Some States forbid absolutely the shoot- 
ing of any game from the highways. That 
law is a good one and when augmented 
by a measure forbidding the carrying of 
a firearm in a car unless taken down or in 
a case, your road hunter will be compelled 
to get out and seek his birds as he should. 

* * * * 


WHEN THE LAW BREAKS 


| Perry County, Kentucky, the fish and 
game laws had fallen into such dis- 
respect that even the county officers and 
the police officers of the city of Hazard 
went out openly and violated the conser- 
vation code. When men who have taken 
the oath of office solemnly to enforce the 
laws of their community go out and openly 
violate these laws, what can you expect 
from the ordinary citizen? 

We do not know what you should ex- 
pect from the ordinary citizen, but we do 
know what happened in Perry County and 
what future violators of the fish and game 
laws may expect from members of the 
Perry County Fish and Game Association, 
from the local game wardens, from the 
State Fish and Game Commission, the 
county judge and district attorney. 

In condemning this wholesale violation, 
it will please the sportsmen of the country 
to learn that twenty-one citizens, promi- 
neht or otherwise, were arrested, hauled 


before the court and duly convicted and 
fined for seining and destroying fish ille- 
gally. We are told that among these men 
were the chief of police of Hazard, a pair 
of deputy sheriffs and a special police 
officer of the L. & N. railroad. 

It would have been more fitting had 
these last-named individuals received sev- 
eral times the fines allotted and also had 
been shorn of their power for the future. 

* * * * 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
A NEWSPAPER clipping sent us by a 
member states that State Game 
Warden Caughman, of Lexington, S. C., 
had secured the conviction of a chemical 
company of that place and fined them 
$500 on the charge of placing poisonous 
substances in a stream which empties into 
the Congaree River. 

As is to be expected in such a case, the 
item. goes on to state that the chemical 
company will appeal from the decision of 
the lower court. We hope the higher court 
sustains the conservation law. At least, 
the securing of a conviction in the first 
trial is a step forward. 

We all hope to see the day when fac- 
tories everywhere will be prevented from 
wantonly destroying fish life by making a 
sewer of every stream that happens to be 
near their plants. 
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This Department is open for the discussion of everything pertaining to shotguns and rifles. 
man’s exchange for gun information—both the good qualities and defects of our modern firearms. 
best possible firearm and design the best possible cartridge for the service intended, they are only too glad to hear from the woodsmen 
themselves as to how their weapons pan out in actual field service. 
advice and criticism, Be sure to give your address for reply.—The Editor. 


Do not hesitate to write us, enclosing stamped envelope, for 


We are endeavoring to make it a sports- 
While the manufacturers put out the 








Edited by Capt. Paul A. Curtis 


THE SHOOTING BY OUR FORE- 


FATHERS 
By Capt. Paul A. Curtis 
ERE the old-timers better shots 


than the modern sportsmen? 

This is a question which we all ask 
ourselves occasionally. There is a uni- 
versal opinion upon the part of the gen- 
eral public that straight shooting is more 
or less of a lost art and that a few gen- 
erations ago every American was a good 
marksman. Indeed, a goodly majority of 
the shooting fraternity also believed it. 
Personally, I am in doubt. 

It is one of those questions which can 
never be solved, the testimony on the be- 
half of the old-timers being largely de- 
pendent upon the writings of contempo- 
raneous authors, who as a class were no 
more capable of accurately appraising 
skill with arms than the average -news- 
paper reporter of today. No more need 
be said. Such men, though in many in- 
stances gifted writers, are not as a rule 
close observers of scientific facts, and 
allow their pens a poetic license, often 
enlarging upon the truth, exaggerating 
and distorting it to an astonishing extent 
—and stories, like old wine, improve with 
age. 

James Fenimore Cooper and others of 
his like immortalized the frontiersmen, 
but in doing so they idealized their heroes 
to an almost ludicrous degree. 

I dislike to shatter a romantic impres- 
sion of youth, yet there is little reason to 
believe half that has been told as literal 
facts about them. There is little reason 
to believe that the colonials as a whole 
were experienced woodsmen and crack 
shots any more than the rank and file are 
today. 

There were supermen, if ‘we may use 
the expression—men of indomitable will 
and endurance—crack shots—steeped in 
the law of the wilds—but they were few 
and far between and there are such today. 

Morgan’s riflemen of Revolutionary 
fame, hunters recruited from the Ap- 
palachians and Jackson’s army at New 
Orleans from the Ohio and the Missis- 
sippi were, as a class, skilled riflemen, but 
they were not all as expert as Tim 
Soone and Kenton. 


Murphy, 


There is no legitimate excuse for ac- 
cepting the skill of such bodies of picked 
riflemen as a proof of the skill of the 
Colonial forces. The average continental 
conscript from the Atlantic seaboard was 
probably incapable of hitting a barn door 
at one hundred paces with a reasonable 
degree of certainty, using his old smooth 
bore, under battle conditions. The moun- 
tain men could undoubtedly shoot well, 
but so can their degenerated progeny in 
the Blue Ridge to this day. It is, in fact, 
about the only thing which they still can 
do well. 

In much the same way the gullible pub- 
lic swallowed the propaganda during the 
war regarding the crack shooting of the 
American Army. Many of them still be- 
lieve and always will believe that the Huns 
were driven out of France and the Kaiser 
chased into Holland to the tune of un- 
erring rifle fire from the Yanks. 

All bunk! The war is over and we 
might as well know the truth and if pos- 
sible be better prepared for the next 
mix-muss. 

Army officers who had experience in 
the training areas know how idle this 
boast was. The American forces accom- 
plished their remarkable results in such 
short time by sheer weight of numbers, 
indomitable courage and freshness at a 
time when all of the participants were 
nearing exhaustion. Marksmanship had 
nothing to do with it except upon the 
Marne in July, 1918. The First and Sec- 
ond Division taught the Hun what marks- 
manship really meant, but they were the 
cream of the E. F., largely made up 
of seasoned veterans of the regular 
forces—long schooled, both under battle 
conditions and on the range. Such men 
constituted the Old Contemptibles of 
Britain—“The First Hundred Thousand” 
—who gave the Prussians their previous 
lesson in marksmanship at Mons in ’15. 

Neither of these picked forces were 
really representatives of the mighty army 
of which they were but a small part. The 
average draftee overseas knew just about 
how to present a piece and pull the trigger 
so far as comparison with expertness is 
concerned. He knew enough to be able 
to hit an opponent at fifty feet most of 
the time, but much more about the use of 


the bayonet and the butt than of the ad- 
justment of sights. 

If we form opinions so wide of the 
mark about the soldiers of our own day, is 
it any wonder that we have such wild 
ideas about the fighters of a century and 
a half ago? 

The advance guard of the pioneers 
were not representative of the mass which 
floundered in their moccasin tracks. The 
first are always the most aggressive and 
adventuresome—usually the best equipped 
physically and invariably the most capable. 
Such were the early buckskin-shirted 
timber cruisers. Nevertheless, their skill 
has as a whole been greatly exaggerated. 
Let me cite a few personal observances 


as proof. 
Almost every one of us grows up with 
an inherent belief in the superhuman 


hunting skill of the redskin, who, accord- 
ing to Cooper, could fare forth at will 
and slay his deer or moose. Probably the 
best of the hunters among the woods 
Indians of today are the Mismacs of Nova 
Scotia and New Brunswick, who are in- 
finitely superior to the Hurons and A\l- 
— of Quebec and Ontario as a 
class. 

Take a typical Indian summer day in 
October—the leaves are thick and noisy 
under foot; there is not a breath of wind. 
On such a day, suggest a still hunt to 
your Indian guide. He will grunt and 
spit in the fire in contempt for your fool- 
like suggestion. 

He is not going to waste time, as he 
sees it, in such manner, when, by waiting 
for the right conditions, he can go out 
assured of success, Yet the impatient 
sport who only has a few days left, not 
realizing the Indian’s lack of appreciation 
of time, goes home and curses that 
camned lazy breed to his friends. 

Did the bucks of old hunt more ener- 
getically in poor weather? They did not. 
They sprawled in camp and sent out the 
squaws to fish until conditions were right 
or killed a doe coming to water at dusk. 
We are led to believe that the redskin, 
despite everything, could flit through the 
forest like a ghost. I have hunted with 
the best and can say that there is a limit 
put to stealth by nature at times which 
no one can overcome, 
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_ Buy Years— 
not Just ‘‘Looks”’ 


WHEN you buy an Evinrude you 
get an outboard motor service 


of known value. You aren’t speculat- 
ing on unusual, untried construction 
features of questionable durability. 
You know that for more than a dozen 
years the Evinrude has made good on 
the waterways of the world, that it 
has always been the leader. And you 
know that in addition to ample power 
and speed your Evinrude will give you 
years of dependable service. Ask any 
Evinrude owner—there are more than 
150,000 of them. 


See the genuine Evinrude models 
at your sporting goods or hardware 
dealer’s. There’s an Evinrude 
for every small boat use. Or write 
for free catalog. 


EVINRUDE MOTOR COMPANY 


113 Evinrude Block Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
















DISTRIBUTORS: 
69 Cortlandt St., New York, N. Y. 
780 Commonwealth Ave., Boston, Mass. 
211 Morrison St., Portland, Ore. 

119 Broadway, Oakland, Cal. 
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They accused him 
of cleaning his pipe 





But he pleaded not guilty; 
he had merely filled it 
with Edgeworth 


There is an old story about the youngster 
who washed his face and hands before 
going to school and none of his boy friends 
recognized him. 


There is another about—but as this one 
comes in the form of a letter, we’re going 
to give it to you that way. 


Ave. 
Oregon 


1551 Portsmouth 
Portland, 
Larus & Brotner Co. 
Richmond, Va. 
Gentlemen: 

A short while ago you were kind 
enough to send me generous samples of 
both kinds of Edgeworth, and I enjoyed 
every grain of them. ; 

When I lit the old pipe, several re- 
marked on the fragrance of the tobacco 
and actually accused me of giving my 
pipe a scouring. But I had to disillu- 
sion them and tell them it was the to- 
bacco and not the pipe. 

_ So if I continue to woo Lady Nico- 
tine, my best bet (and her best) will 
be Edgeworth. 

Thanking you, I remain, 

Very gratefully 
(Signed) Apton 


yours, 
A. Brown. 


This letter gave us a genuine surprise. 
Although we have often been assured by 
smokers that Edge- 
worth has a fra- 
grance that can’t be 
beaten, this is the 
first intimation that 
smoking Edgeworth 
does away with 
cleaning your pipe. 










And of course we 
don’t admit that it 
does. 


If you haven’t 
tried Edgeworth, 
write your name 
and address down 
on a postal and 
send it off to us. 
We will send you 
immediately gen- 
erous helpings 
both of Edgeworth Plug Slice and Ready- 
Rubbed. 


Edgeworth is sold in various sizes to 
suit the needs and means of all pur- 
chasers. We have a special week-end size 
for 35c that is just the thing for outdoor 
men who love their pipes. 


For the free samples address Larus & 
Brother Company, 27 South 21st Street, 
Richmond, Va. If you will also add the 
name of the dealer to whom you will go if 
you should like Edgeworth, we would ap- 
preciate that courtesy on your part. 


To Retail Tobacco Merchants: If your 
jobber cannot supply you with Edgeworth, 
Larus & Brother Company will gladly send 
you prepaid by parcel post a one- or two- 
dozen carton of any size of Edgeworth 
Plug Slice or Ready-Rubbed for the same 
price you would pay the jobber. 





| the saddle as he tops the 
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You say perhaps that the modern still- 
hunter has not the skill of old? 

I don’t believe it. In the old days game 
was so much more plentiful and so much 
less shy that the same skill was not nec- 
essary. Why is the moose hunter of Nova 
Scotia the most skilled of his kind? 
Simply because his country is more diffi- 
cult to hunt—more thickly populated and 
the game more wary. Greater skill is 
forced upon him by conditions. By com- 
parison the guide of New Brunswick and 
Quebec that I have met are novices. 

For two seasons I hunted Nova Scotia 
with a Scotch-Canadian guide who is so 
superior to every other hunter in wood- 
craft that I have ever encountered that 
he is literally in a class by himself. Leav- 
ing our camp on the shore of a lake, we 
jumped a bull and tracked him all day— 
slept on the trail—picked it up in the 
morning, after cutting across a_ ridge, 
whereby we saved several miles cold trail- 
ing, and I killed the bull about noon as 
he rose from his bed. 

This constituted the cleverest piece of 
hunting that I have ever seen. It was 
early October and there was no snow, but 
on the other hand it had been raining 
for two days previously, so that the ground 
was quiet and the tracks which we saw 
were all comparatively fresh; also the 
wind had not blown itself out, which cov- 
ered a lot of noise we otherwise would 
have made. Yet this superior woodsman 
laughed at the suggestion of tramping 
about in the woods unless conditions 
were right. 

Cooper’s heroes tracked their enemies 
through the forest at night; even fought 
zt night, and crossed unbroken forests in 
the dark. One does not have to be a 
skilled big-game hunter to see the fallacy 
of this. Any coon hunter who has roamed 
the woods about the farmlands with a 
lantern knows, if he stops to consider it, 
how utterly absurd such stories are. 

Is it any wonder that their shooting 
skill was equally exaggerated ? 

I recall that as a lad one of my histories 
told that George Washington was the only 
boy who could throw a stone across the 
Potomac. What a ball player George 
would have made! Ye gods! The twelve 
powders of his day would just about shoot 
ihe distance. 

The kids thoroughly believe that two 
generations ago almost every man west 
of the Mississippi wore two guns, which 
he could draw and empty in the bat of 
an eye; also that he could knock the ace 
out of a card at twenty paces. 

More bunkum! 

But the movie 


directors, taking their 
cues from the 


old fiction writers, have 
gone one better. Shades of Diana, what 
crimes are committed in the name of 
marksmanship upon the silver screen! 
Every so often a new star appears who 
seems to have the knack, but sooner or 
later he pulls a bone at the direction of 
some Sheenie producer. 

Cutting of the sheriff’s lariat with a shot 
from the hip, thereby saving the luckless 
hero from a stretched neck in a mistaken 
horse stealing. Dumping the villain from 
sky-line 500 
yards away by another galloping horse- 


| man who never makes a pretense of look- 


ing at his sights. Gawd! What would I 
give for an open season on movie di- 
rectors ! 

The things they do have so fed up the 
public mind as to what constitutes good 
shooting that if the Chevalier Paine or 
Billy the Kid were to give a public exhibi- 
tion of their best work the audience would 
file out, yawning their heads off, in the 
middle of the act. 


The best proof that good shots were as 
scarce in the old West as they are today 
lies in the fact that every so often a good 
shot with an equally bad heart would ride 
into a town, shoot up a few prominent 
citizens and proceed to terrorize the whole 
community for months on end, until in 
desperation a posse got him or they made 
him sheriff to keep him quiet. How long 
would he have lasted if there were a lot 
of good shots handy? 

How in thunder could the puncher be- 
come a good shot? If he was a top notch 
roper he only earned $35 a month, and 
cartridges were quite as expensive in a 
tank town as they are today. Besides he 
had to liquor up once a month on that 
thirty-five. 

I have seen a good many Westerners 
who could unlimber a gun almighty fast, 
yet I have seen but few who could hit 
anything to speak of rapid fire after they 
“got her loose.” 

Well I remember a laughable experience 
when a little Eastern woman, as big as 
a minute, borrowed the gun of a Western 
friend with a boasted notch in his gun 
and beat him to a frazzle. However, this 
was but an incident. There are still good 
shots all through the West. Do not mis- 
understand me. Yet so far as a match is 
concerned, I could pick an Eastern team 
that would hold its own anywhere on 
earth. 

So much for illustrations. To get back 
to the old-timers. Remember that they 
were to a great extent limited to the guns 
which they used. The average good Penn- 
cylvania rifle (erroneously called a Ken- 
tucky rifle) was not up to much over 100 
vards. If they had, for further argument, 
the rifle of today, quite as capable of good 
work at three hundred or four hundred 
yards—in other words, if their ability to 
kill at greater range was only limited by 
their skill and not by the rifle’s lack of 
it, and if due to the-scarcity of game they 
had occasion to shoot farther, could they 
have shown up as well as we are led to 
believe that they did. Certainly it is 
cpen to question. 

I have a wonderful old Pennsylvania 
rifle still capable of three-inch groups at 
100 yards. Probably at one time it was 
good for two inches or one inch at sixty, 
for they did remarkable things. But I 
also have a Springfield that will make a 
five-inch group at five hundred. Now 
ae gun would show up the shooter’s 
skill? 

Game was far more plentiful in the old 
days and game was also a more essential 
part of the frontierman’s diet. He had 
to shoot and he had lots of opportunities 
to shoot. There was no closed season, and 
if there had been, he probably would not 
have observed it any more than his off- 
springs in the Southern mountains will 
observe it today. As well as being more 
plentiful and affording (through a con- 
tinual open. season) more opportunities to 
shoot, it must be remembered that the 
game was less shy and easier to approach. 

It is any man’s guess, but I am of the 
opinion that the greater the obstacles the 
greater the skill. There was pro rata 
more good shots in a thousand a century 
and a half ago than there are now. 
mean game shots. And there were as- 
suredly more good woodsmen, but I am 
also of the opinion that the skill of their 
best, as well as the average, has been 
greatly exaggerated. If we could only 
stage a contest between the cream of the 
eighteenth and twenticth centuries, what 
a wonderful match it would be. Per- 
sonally, I would lay even money on a 
team from the Adirondacks or the 


Smokies of today. 
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OTWITHSTANDING its light weight, the Elto is the 
most powerful outboard motor — not just according to 
someone’s “say-so”, but by actual piston displacement. You 
need this extra H. P. to get speed from ordinary substantial 
boats—to buck river currents or headwinds and to carry loads. 
The Elto is the fastest most powerful light weight motor. 


Easy starting and safety steer- 
ing make it the family motor. 
You'll find no hard, stubborn start- 
ing with the Elto, because its Hot- 
Shot, waterproof battery gives it 
a spark so intense—so big and 
powerful, independent of cranking 
speed, that anyone can start the 
Elto with a quarter turn. 

Safety Rudder Steering — does 
away with all possibility of danger- 
ous pivot turning — lets you steer 
with tiller rope from any part of the 
boat — frees your hands for rod or 
gun except at turns — frees them 
from constant holding to a tiresome, 
shaky steering handle. 

Fastest on any type of boat. ‘The 
Elto has proven beyond all dispute 
to be the speediest, most powerful 
outboard motor. Wherever stock 
models are used, Elto leads in speed. 


Dealers and Demonstrating 
Agents write for proposition— 
some good territory still open. 


Elto Outboard Motor Co. 


Dept. D, Mfgrs.HomeBldg. Milwaukee, Wis. 





As light as right. Ole Evinrude, 
the pioneer outboard motor design- 
er, who builds the Elto under per- 
sonal direction, can be trusted to 
find that point where light weight, 
power, speed, and durability meet 
—to build light, but with no sacri- 
fice of power, speed, bearing or 
wearing surfaces. 


Ole Evinrude has built years of 
trouble-free service into the Elto. 
Ask for this, his latest motor, by 
name—the ELTO. The fast, light, 
easy-starting, vibrationless, 3 H. P. 
Twin. Grease-tight gear housing— 
silent underwater exhaust — quick 
reverse — weedless construction— 
folding rudder. Goes into carrying 
case without taking apart. Sym- 
metrical design, beautiful finish. 
Write for catalog. 

















Go Where the Fish Are 


Throughtherushes and thelillies—thesnaggy 
bay and rocky channel — go anywhere. The 
Elto is weedless and it safety-tilts when the 
propeller protector hits rock or snag. No in- 
jury to motor or boat. Go where the fish are! 




















Safety Tilting and Floating 
Type Propeller Shaft Prevent 
Bearing Wear 


I have found in outboard motor building that 
disalignments of shaft and gears cause strain, 
severe wear and consequently short life. 
This has been eliminated in the Elto by the 
unique construction of its one-piece lower 
main frame which takes all shock and strain 
from the shaft in the same way as in the float- 
ing type automobile rear axle. The main frame 
houses the drive shaft in a way that protects 
it from all possibility of disalignment.” 


Cordially, 


le Exxinruuch 


H.P. Fast 
Light Twin 
As light as right” 
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A New Kind of 
Wad that Makes 
a Better Shell 


E wadding in a shell has 

more bearing on shell effi- 
ciency than many shooters 
suppose. These new cork wads— 
Cork-Tex—promote shell accura- 
cy and preserve against moisture. 


Soft and resilient, yet strong, 
Cork-Tex Wads hold their form 
in the shell, and do not blow to 
pieces in firing. They minimize 
recoil, thus lessening nerve strain. 
They represent a new and im- 
portant ballistic development. 


Write for our free book, ‘‘Shell 
Certainty Through Ballistic Sci- 
ence,” covering these and other 
points of interest to every in- 
formed shooter. 


Bond Manufacturing Corporation 
505 Monroe St. Wilmington, Delaware 


Note: We make the “Cork- 
Tex” wads for shell manu- 
facturers. Wedo not manu- 
facture shells—but factory 
loaded shells are available. 
If your dealer is not in posi- 
tion to supply you, send us 
his name and we will advise 
him how he may be 
supplied with “Cork- 
Tex” wadded shells. 










OYhe New WAD 
Endorsed by SCIENCE 
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So to speak, the shotgun is in much the 
same position. Our forefathers in most 
instances had cruder weapons, but also 
more game—enormously more game, To- 
day if we missed half a dozen shots in 
the upland, we would go home empty- 
handed quite often. 

If a man is not good enough to kill 
three out of four ducks he might shoot 
on Great South Bay for ten years and 
rot get his limit in one day. The birds 
are coming back strong but also wiser. 
One has to shoot to get twenty, even in 
favorable weather. Yet granddaddy could 
go out and burn a pound of powder any 
day, if his shoulder would stand it. Their 
guns are often bemoaned by present-day 
sportsmen as if they were superior to 
ours. Undoubtedly the ten-bores of thirty 
years ago were splendid for killers. Ours 
are quite as good or better when prop- 
erly loaded. What the sportsmen of to- 
day need is a good ten-bore shell; and he 
cannot get one unless hand loaded. 

I have had the pleasure of testing out 
many old guns in various communities 
where I have shot, and whenever I hear 


of one of these “wonderful old guns” I 
ask for an opportunity to try it. I have 
invariably found that this reputation was 
unwarranted and could not be substanti- 
ated. In almost every case it turns out 
to be a gun which is not at all wonderful 
in its killing power, and has gained its 
reputation entirely through unfounded 
and increasingly exaggerated stories, or if 
it has any real claim to far-killing ability, 
it is due to the fact that it shoots a very 
rotten pattern. Obviously, if a gun throws 
four or five shots close together it will 
leave big holes in the pattern, through 
which many birds will escape, but when 
it does hit this small cluster of shot will 
kill at extremely long range. 

The one class of bygone shooters whom 
I will willingly concede as a class were 
probably better than the top-notchers of 
today were the market gunners of the sev- 
enties and eighties. These old chaps were 
in a peculiarly advantageous position. They 
kad modern firearms of the best, and un- 
told quantities of game, with the incentive 
for continuous shooting. The combination 
will never be seen again. 


.22 HIGH VELOCITY CARTRIDGES 
By H. Lovell 


INCE the days of short trousers and 
shorter purse, I have been searching 
for a rifle that would shoot flat, powerful 
and accurately enough to kill crows, 
hawks and chucks at one hundred yards. 
I finally ran errands and acted as scare- 
crow for crops until I owned, one after 
another, all the available breeds of rifles 
in .22 and .25 caliber class. 

None of these were ever suitable—either 
too much power and expense as the .25- 
35, or not enough accuracy, or flat tra- 
jectory to get more than one kill out 
of ten shots. 

Once, in a Los Angeles store window, 
years ago I thought sure I had found the 
longed-for rifle in a .22 H.P.; on paper it 
looked ideal, and forthwith I squandered 
my new overcoat money ; didn’t need coats 
in California anyhow. After a week’s 
target shooting, at four cents per shot, 
[I was turned into a sadder but wiser 
gun crank. Any old insurance company 
would have written a policy on jack rab- 
bits one hundred yards away. Once or 
twice I did connect with jacks, and they 
went up in smoke, as kids’ toy balloons 
when touched with a cigar. 

I went along trying small caliber arms 
until the end of the war when someone 
put me in touch with E. J. Koshollek, 
living at Stevens Point, Wis. In him I 
found a kindred spirit and a radical crank 
on rifle shooting, but with a mechanical 
skill equal to the best black powder rifle 
maker’s. Koshollek, however, was a 
small-bore high-velocity crank, and to get 
just what he wanted fitted up a shop and 
made for himself and friends the sort of 
rifle needed. 

I had an idea that Savage .22 H.P. bul- 
lets swaged with a base band .228 inches, 
and .221 bore-size of body if loaded in 
front of a quick powdér such as No. 80 
Dupont or Sharpshooter, using a .32 Ideal 
shell or .32-20 pistol or rifle shell necked 
down to .22 caliber, would give close to 
2,000 feet-seconds velocity which would 
enable me to place my bullets on crow- 
sized target up to one hundred yards 
with some regularity; others were work- 
ing for same accuracy in larger game 
loads. 


I wanted a cheap cartridge loaded in 
boxes of fifty, and wanted it to be popular 
shooter who is well served with 30.06 
load. Comparing ideas with Koshollek, 
with farmers and trappers, not the target 
who in 1915 had worked out a similar 
load, but used hand-made metal cased 
bullets fifty grains in weight. We really 
had some object in view, but differed on 
bullet weight and continue to favor our 
respective bullets. 

He has done wonders with 49-grain 
bullet though, and as it has proved to 
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.22 SPECIAL H.P. COMPARED TO .30-06 


be very deadly on chucks with all the 
accuracy I ever expected for 68-grain 
bullets up to 250 yards, where he has shot 
many 4 to 44-inch groups, shooting prone 
with sling. 
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In Detail of Construction, Dur- 
ability and Hitting Qualities 


SMITH 
GUNS . 


Vecguiited | 


The longer you 
shoot a 
Smith Gun the 
tighter it gets 


ASK YOUR DEALER FOR 
“The Gun that Speaks for Itself” 


Write for Catalog No. 316 


THE HUNTER ARMS CO., Inc. 
FULTON, N. Y. 


McDONALD & LINFORTH 
Pacific Coast Representatives 


Call Bidg., San Francisco, California 
Export Office: 5 State St., New York City 


ITHACA WINS 
FOUR GENERATIONS 


of Champlins have used 
Ithaca Guns. 
This is Master 
Carroll Champlin 
4 years old, who’s 
Father, Grand- 
father, and Great 
Grandfather used 
and loved their 
Ithacas. Why ex- 
periment; when 
Ithacas have been 
the best for 40 yrs? 


Catalogue Free 
Double guns for 
game $37.50 up. 
Single barreltrap 

guns $75 up. 


ITHACA 
GUN CO. 


Ithaca, N. Y, 
Box 11 




































MAKE YOUR GUNS LOOK LIKE NEW 


I have the formula for putting the blue finish on guns, 
rifles, revolvers, ete., at small cost. Make them look like 
new. No special tools needed. Anyone can do the work 
at home I guarantee this formula to do the work or 
money will be refunded Formula with complete instruc- 
tions will be sent to any address for one dollar, Send your 
order now, for this advertisement may not appear again. 


E. J. SIMON 


Box 43 DANE, WIS. 
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Considering my first idea was to get 
accuracy at one hundred yards, the 49- 
grain bullet is better than a heavy one, 
and we have the powder now that is just 
adapted to our needs. I will stick to Kos- 
hollek’s load as being more suitable for 
a vermin rifle. 

Using the .32-20 Winchester shell, he 
necked it down to .22-caliber, reamed up 
of shell '-inch deep to seat a 50-grain 
bullet with metal-case soft-point spitzer. 
At first sharpshooter powder was used, 
being only powder that was suitable for 
small shells giving high velocity. The 
Dupont people were asked to help, and 
produced Improved military powder 
No. 50, sending us ten cans each to try 
out, but advised that it was not ready for 
market, and isn’t today; our cans are 
marked for laboratory use. This powder 
resembles No. 16 Dupont, but, of course, 
cannot be loaded in such large doses, and 
will prove a boon to military riflemen for 
a mid-range load. I think it fills the last 
gap fitting in between No. 80 and No. 18 
powders. It put our .22 caliber cartridge 
just exactly where we wanted it to stand, 
accuracy equal to the finest target loads 
such as Camp Perry .30.00 and .22 Long 
Rifle. Trials of trajectory show 3% 
inches height over 200-yard range, using 
Pope machine rest, firing through screens 
placed 50 yards apart. Velocity estimated 
2,800 foot-seconds as trajectory is same 
zs 22 H.P. Savage, accuracy tests fired 
from shoulder and machine rest average 
4% inches at 260 yards for ten and five- 
shot groups. This shell holds 14'4 grains 
by weight of No. 50, and shows best ac- 
curacy in my hands with 14 grains. Kos- 
hollek, Stolley and Murphy get equally 
fine results using less powder with same 
bullets, but the pressure must have been 


same in each case depending on barrel 
vsed in firing. 

The Western Cartridge Factory has 
promised to furnish this cartridge loaded 
by machinery as soon as demand is cre- 
ated for same. At present we all depend 
on Koshollek for the finest fitting hand- 
reamed cartridges. He uses the Dr. Mann 
principle, and is just as painstaking as 
that great rifleman, each empty shell or 
bullet is finished as exact as watch works, 
and does not have to be resized at all, 
hundreds of shots can be fired with each 
one loading and extracting, being just 
as easy as any other shell and a darned 
sight better than lots of 30.06 stuff I have 
tried to fire in rapid fire matches with 
Springfield. 

Folks that clean rifles do not need 
clearance around neck of chamber, the 
man who cleans his rifle by firing a shot 
through it now and then needs lots of 
clearance for rust. 

Bullets at one time varied from same 
factory, and in same box three-thou- 
sandths of one inch. I have measured 
Western Company’s bullets in different 
calibers last year for thousands of loads, 
und have yet to have one bullet one-thou- 
sandth off; on reading micrometer, two 
ten-thousandths is about the usual run 
through a box of fifty bullets. Then by 
sorting all which balance on scales into 
one box and keeping them for one sight 
setting or day’s shooting we can have 
precision. Powder carefully weighed and 
fresh primers help a lot. Thus far my 
record consists of twenty-three hits on 
chucks with nineteen clean kills. Range 
from 50 to 160 yards. Aiming all done 
point blank without elevation of cross 
haire. Besides that I had two cracks at 
crows, one 40 yards and the other 105 
yards, both clean kills. 


A FURTHER CONSIDERATION OF THE 
TRAPSHOOTING GAME 
BY ED C. CROSSMAN 


Dear CApratn Curtis: 

AM enclosing herewith a photograph 

of a brand new type of clay bird trap, 
to be put on the market by the old Cham- 
berlin Cartridge & Target Co., makers of 
“Blue Rock” targets and Ideal-Leggett 
traps, so long used by clay-bird shooting 
clubs. I hope you 


summing up of the trap game as at pres- 
ent played 


R. NORTH writes, however: 

“A short time ago I wrote you in 
regard to your article (on trapshooting), 
published in the Sporting Goods Dealer, 

and have just fin- 





can use it with the 
following further 
comment upon the 
trapshooting  situ- 
ation. 
Yours, 
CROSSMAN. 


The feature of 
interest in this new 
trap is that it does 
just that thing I 
suggested might 
make the clay-bird 
game more diffi- 
cult and more in- 
teresting, in my 








ished reading an 
article along the 
same lines  pub- 
lished by you in 
FIELD AND STREAM. 
It would almost 
seem as though we 
must have had a 
good many talks 
with each other 
covering the 
sport of trapshoot- 
ing, and that we 
had finally reached 
the conclusion that 
we both agreed in 
practically every 








article in the Oc- 
tober issue of 
FIELD AND STREAM 
on trapshooting— 
that is, changing the elevation for each 
shot, as well as the lateral angles. 

At the time of writing I had never 
heard of the trap—and to be frank did 
not dream that the Chamberlin folks, 
through that old-timer, Paul North, 
agreed with me in my somewhat harsh 


THE IMPROVED CHAMBERLIN TRAP 


respect as to pres- 
ent conditions and 
desirable changes 
to be brought 
about. * * * 

“We think, however, that you are mis- 
taken in your idea that competitors will 
not use up as many Blue Rocks as under 
present conditions, as, if we did think so, 
I certainly would not attempt to take the 
bread and butter out of my mouth by 




















Field and Stream 





advocating any of the desirable changes 
you propose in your two articles. 

“The maximum consumption of targets 
in any one year in this country was in 
1908, before a registered tournament was 
ever heard of. The annual consumption 
of targets, instead of increasing, has de- 
creased year by year since 1913. 

“There is no question but that hundreds 
of shooters have given up the game in 
recent years, very largely on account of 
the high cost of the sport, whose one sole 


object seems to be to see how many tar- | 


gets and how much ammunition one can 
shoot away in the least possible length 
of time, and then pack up the gun and get 
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as far away from the gun club as pos- | 


sible. 


the new trap, and you can readily see 
from the same how it operates, as the 
trapper can put the target on the plate 
with the right hand, and he can constantly 
change the elevation of the trap within 
fixed limits with the left hand, and do it 
very easily, and get practically an imita- 
tion of bird shooting that is extremely 
interesting. It will be my policy with this 
trap to cater to the hundreds of thousands 
cf men throughout the country who own 
shotguns, instead of merely to the com- 
paratively small number who own special 
trapguns. 

“We believe gun clubs can be organ- 
ized in most any sizable city, especially 
where they have golf grounds, and that 
members will go out and shoot with the 
same gun that they use in the field, mak- 


se 2 h h of | 
I am enclosing you a photograph of | 





ing their own rules, and not shooting to | 


make high scores or to make money or 
for any other purpose than hoping to get 
healthful afternoons at a very interesting 
outdoor sport. ; 

“As to the questionnaire, we have had 
a very large number of replies, and 90 
per cent. or more indicate a strong desire 
for some change in the sport that ‘will 


do away with the present mechanical | 


monotony. 


F there were lacking any evidence that 

the campaign inaugurated by Freip 
AND STREAM and Captain Curtis, a prac- 
tical shotgun man, was entirely justified, 
it seems to me that such a communication 
from the oldest makers of clay birds and 
traps in this country, would furnish it 
to the satisfaction of the most reactionary 
trapshooter. The Chamberlin people make 
traps and clay birds, and they sell traps 
and clay birds in strict proportion to the 
demand for them, like most other manu- 
factured articles. 

If this company did not believe the 
game in danger, it would hardly be mail- 
ing out questionnaires as to necessary 
changes in the game; designing an im- 
provement on the Ideal-Leggett to throw 
varying vertical angles, and agreeing with 
such strenuous articles as my own in the 
two magazines mentioned. 


NOTHER manufacturer, much inter- 
4 i ested financially in the trapshooting 
game, writes me in part: 

“For three years the amateurs of the 
country have sat in with the manufac- 
turers in governing the A. T. A., and I 
can advise you, in all frankness, that in 
all that time never once have the manu- 
facturers opposed any plan or proposition 
fostered by the amateurs. As a matter 
of fact, it is the amateur voice today that 
determines what the A. T. A. shall or 


. Shall not do, and the approval of the 


manufacturers is merely a matter of 
form. At some time or other in the last 
thirty years, there have been probably at 
least 20,000 gun clubs organized in this 
country, the average life of the club being 








Savage Model ’99 lever- 
action— Savage lever- 
action made in follow- 
ing calibers: .22 hi- 
power; ,250- 3000; -30-30; 
-303; and .300. 


Savage bolt-action made 
in following calibers: 
x: amen and the new 





When all depends on one 
quick shot—the powerful 
Savage action never fails 


When you’ve been out all day, and your feet are sore, and 
you’re just about all in—and then—just one brief moment 
—just one quick shot—that’s the time your rifle must 
function right. And that’s when a Savage is at its best. 
The swift, sure action and the rugged strength of a Savage 
will always meet this test. 


And you can cram a Savage magazine full of soft point 
bullets with never a fear of flattened, lopsided noses. For 
the Savage rotary magazine supports the cartridge at 
the base and prevents battering from recoil. And—loaded 
or empty—this rotary magazine keeps the even balance of 
the rifle always the same. 


Savage manufactures a caliber to meet every demand of 
the big and medium game hunter. Savage high-power 
rifles are built around the .22 hi-power; the Savage .250- 
3000; the .30-30; the Savage .303; and the new .300 that 
fells the biggest. 


Savage manufactures the following high power cart- 
ridges: .22 hi-power; .250-3000; .30-30; .300; and .303. 
Savage ammunition is recommended for its remarkable 
accuracy. For the best results we advise that Savage 
ammunition be used in Savage rifles when possible. 


Ask at your dealer’s or write for the interesting catalog 
describing the Savage hi-power rifles, .22 rifles, Savage re- 
peating shotguns, and automatic pistols. 


SAVAGE ARMS CORPORATION 
Department 121, Utica, N. Y. 


Owners and operators of the J. Stevens Arms Company. 
Executive and Export Offices: 50 Church Street, New York. 





Savage repeating shotgun—accurate and hard- 
hitting, hammerless, solid breech design; 
Savage high - pressure, smokeless barrel. 
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“Needed By 
Every Gun Owner 


Hardest use has proved thereal 
worth of Marble’s Equip- 
~* ment. Every hour in the 
great outdoors calls for the 

"use of Marble’s Equipment. Each 
article merits your confidence. 


‘Here are shown a few items—the line includes, vari- 
ous styles of Safety Pocket and Camp Axes, Hunting Knives, 
Waterproof Matchbox, Compasses, Broken ‘Shell Extractors 
Nitro Solvent Oil, Front "and Rear Gun Sights, Gun Rods and 
Cleaners, and Anti- Rust Ropes. 


Jointed Rifle Rod 


When screwed together it's as solid asa one-piece rod—can't wobble, bend or break. Three 
brass sections, with two steel joints, steel swivel atitsend. May be had in brass or steel— 
26, 30 and 34 in.long. State caliber and length wanted, $1.25. 


Rifle Cleaner 


Thoroly cleans without injuring the finest rifle and removes all lead, rust or powder resi- 
ue. Made of sections of softest brass gauze washers on a spirally bent, spring tempered 
steel wire—may be attached to any standard rod, State caliber wanted, @0e. Shown at left. 


Anti-Rust Ropes 


When saturated with oil they prevent barrel rusting or becoming pitted. One oiling will 
last for years. For shotguns or rifles, 60¢; revolvers, Je—give gauge or caliber wanted. 


Nitro Solvent Oil 


This wonderful oil will keep sportsmen's equipment free from rust—it quickly dissolves the 
residue of all powders. A perfect lubricant: 2 oz. bottle, 35¢; 6 oz. can,@5¢; by mail, 10¢ extra, 

Most good stores handle Marble’s Outing Equipment—if your 
dealer can’t supply you, order by mail. Enclose draft or money order. 
Send for the Marble’s Catalog. 


MARBLE ARMS & MFG. CO., 525 Delta Avenue, Gladstone, Mich. 
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Colt .22 cal. 


For your nie or Target Pistol 
Automatic Pistol : 





The Most Interesting of all Gun Accessories 
Noise and Recoil and Eliminates F 


ber from .22 to 45. Ask 
oods dealer to show you 





Winchester .22 
cal. Automatic 
Rifle 68 H. 


of Silencer users 


MAXIM SILENCER 


+ oe, BE ERS 


Flash. One of the 
Wonderful Inventions of ourtime. Made in every caii- 

4 any hardwere or sporting 
one, or send 6c. in stamps 
or catalog and BOOKLET of astonishing experiences 


THE MAXIM SILENCER COMPANY 
iomestead Ave., Hartford, Conn. 
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30 Days Trial No REEP WELL 


BE WELD 


Look Like This at50 HELPS naeet IN HER FIGHT AGAINST 
DISEASES AND PAIN 

it Increases bicod circulatl h and 

soothes the nerves. Brings sleep t to the sleepless 


THE VIGOROUS MAN OR WOMAN IS LEADER OF ALL + 
You cannot realize the benefits derived from the machine 
except you try it One treatment will convince you of its 
extraordinary qualities. If you are suffering from paralysis, 
locomoter ataxia, vertigo, apoplexy, neuritis, rheumatism, 
lumbago, gout, hardening of the arteries or high blood pres- 
sure, be sure to investigate this machine. For it wards off 
and overcomes such ailments. Takes the place of exercise and 
hand manipulation. Gives your muscles firm elasticity. Be 

neither fat nor thin, 
NORMALIZE YOUR WEIGHT 
Do you realize what this machine means to one wanting 
in vital strength, or suffering from general weakness, nervous 
debility, insomnia, constipation, headaches or pains through 





the back and limbs? It is the only treatment for prostatic 
; gland trouble or varicose 
£ veins. 

Remember our machines are not vibrators, but a genu- 


ine health-helping, life-prolonging apparatus. As elec- & 
trical manufacturers we build high-frequency ma-~ 
chines of special design, including our new combination 
machine, “‘High-Ray,”’ or, in other words, ‘Violet 
Ray,”’ which is operated from direct or alternating cur- 
rent, and two No. 6 dry cells furnish the pulsorating 
and atomical vibration. We know that we have over- 
come the possibility of accidents through short circuit 
which so commonly happens in cheap and inferior 
machines. 

Our machine should be in every home. 
monials. It is for men and women who want to become healthy, 
efficient. Address: 


Invented and 
Prof. J. 














30 Days Trial 
THE ROCHE ELECTRIC HYGIENIC MACHINE 


Don’t Be a Dead One at 50 


Write for our trial offer and testi- 


ROCHE ELECTRIC MACHINE CO., Dept. F.S. 2, GRAND RAPIDS, MICH., U.S.A, 





Patented by 
. Roche 


vigorous and 








six months; the average membership 
being, say, 30. Why have these men 
dropped out of the sport is the question 
the manufacturers ask themselves, and 
they picture to themselves the increased 
ammunition sales that would have re- 
sulted had these men stayed in the sport 
and brought others with them. When 
you consider this, then do you wonder 
that the manufacturers feel that they are 
not getting value received for their ex- 
penditure. 


HEREFORE the evidence is that 

the gentleman financially interested 
in catering to the trap game, and digging 
up the $36,000 per annum for its support, 
no more approve of its present form than 
do the four or five million shotgun own- 
ers of the country who will have none 
of it. The fellows who most bitterly op- 
pose changes are quite naturally those 
who are sitting on top of the heap, and, 
in human nature, fear that any change in 
conditions might remove them from their 
exalted position with regard to winning 
scores and high averages. The old 
Schutzen rifle man was precisely the same 
type of chap—and where, oh, where, do 
you find Schutzen rifle club in these 
days since the war with Germany and 
the Volstead act. 


AM sorry to find that some of my 

trapshooting friends have misintei- 
preted my doubting remarks as to the 
necessity for, or the development of, won- 
derful physical condition in the trap- 
shooting game, as inferring that all trap- 
shooters are fat and short-winded, and 
wrecks in general. Needless to say, I 
have too many athletic friends in the 
game to believe or to say this. 

What I did mean was that the trap- 
shooter as you found him, was merely an 
average example of American business 
man, average age probably around 40, 
some of them fat, some of them lean, 
and not one of them fatter or leaner, 
harder or softer or in any other manner 
changed by the noble game of trap shoot- 
ing. 

The game has been so bolstered up by 
flapdoodle as to the wonderful develop- 
ment of physique and eye, by shooting 
traps, and the necessity for perfect phys- 
ical condition to be successful, that I am 
wearied of reading it. When, as I pointed 
out, the best woman singles shot for 1921 
was a little lady with not very good eye- 
sight and a grandmother of some years 
standing, and when another lady shot at 
2,000 ‘clay birds in about five hours and 
broke 98 per cent. of them, then no 
greater proof is needed of this wonder- 
ful physical development stuff being punk 
bunk. 








ANOTHER line of pathetic flapdoodle 
was that about trapshooting being a 
patriotic sport, it being vaguely connected 
up with war by the fact that shotguns 
were used in the sport—and that aviators 
were given a course of shotgun shooting 
to teach them the pointing habit. Inas- 
much as about 90 per cent. of the trap- 
shooters of the country couldn’t pass the 
physical test for aviation, which is true of 
90 per cent. of the average men you find 
in any city from whom trapshooters are 
recruited, I fail to see where the patriotic 
sport was hitched up to the United States 
Army for war. 

As to direct use as soldiers, it is a safe 
bet that not more than 30 per cent. of the 
competitors in the Grand American Han- 
dicap could pass the physical examination 
for overseas duty in the American Army, 
| which would, of course, be true of any 
‘typical gathering of American business 
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men. For further proof, write the Sur- 
geon-General of the United States Army 
for percentages of rejection from the 
young men of the draft age, which is a 
considerably lower figure than the aver- 
age clay bird man. Inasmuch as I am 
myself over 40, spent eight months in an 
Army hospital and couldn't pass the 

Army examination any longer myself, I 
fail to see any reflection on the clan by 
the statement that as potential soldier ma- 
terial or wonderful physical development 
samples, the trapshooting gentlemen are 
merely ordinary Americans, mostly over 
the salad or draft age. 

To compare any two average squads 
in the G A H with such men as you find 
on the United States Marine Corps or 
U. S. Infantry Rifle Team each year, is 
a joke. Rifle shooting is a strenuous 
sport, and requires some care as to phys- 
ical condition for the two months’ grind 
of the great matches each summer. 


RAPSHOOTING has about as much 

to do with one’s physical development, 
as sitting on a baseball bleacher. It is 
merely a means of recreation, appealing 
particularly to men who couldn’t spare 
the time or energy to train for such an 
event as the great National Rifle Matches. 
So long as the fact is kept in mind, it can 
be considered on its own merits alone, not 
through the rosy haze of such statements 
as a sport patriotic, or some sort of 
blooming spoon-fed gymnasium where the 
fat were made thin, and the thin made 
fat, the eye made keener than a safety 
razor blade is in the advertisements 
thereof, the cheeks made brighter, and 
the noble sport of gland transplanting 
madé a joke in comparison with this 
Fountain of Youth 

Trapshooters are merely typical Amer- 
ican business men and at the end of two 
years’ steady following of the game they 
do not change one iota, save as any whole- 
some recreation may change one. When 
that is said, all is said that need be about 
this side of trapshooting. 

Lest the half-tone not show all the de- 
tails of the photograph of the new Ideal- 
Leggett trap, it may be said that it is 
merely pivoted on a horizontal pivot so 
the entire trap may be tilted backward or 
forward, the motion being controlled by -a 
toothed bar below the moving portion and 
attached to it, this engaging with a pinion 
which is controlled in turn by a worm 
screw much like the final drive of a motor 
car propeller shaft. A convenient handle 
at the rear of this worm shaft permits 
the trap boy to tilt the trap by spinning 
the handle with the left hand while he 
loads it with the right. Lateral angles 
are of course controlled as usual by the 
trap boy’s feet. 

Of course it will be as popular with 
the trapshooter trying to pile up a high 
average for the year, as a fire extinguisher 
in a bankrupt clothing store. He will 
mercly classify it as a “joker trap,” and 
sweep it into his mental discard—it doesn’t 
throw cut and-dried legal angles, and if 
he shot birds from it - might miss one, 
and cut off 1/20 of 1 per cent. from his 
season’s average on 2,000 birds which he 
bas set as his “chore.” 


HE “season average” matter is to me 

one of the most amusing quirks of the 
trapshooter’s fancy. He proceeds with 
this accumulation with the solemnity and 
seriousness with which he accumulates a 
surplus in his business on which his liv- 
ing depends. A bird missed cuts deep 
into his soul, while a foray into some 
neighboring town, where conditions are 
different and maybe the wind is blowing, 
is ever after regarded by him with deep 
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curses, he dropped five birds in the cen- 
tury and knocked one hell of a chip off 
the average. It doesn’t matter if the con- 
ditions were fair for all alike, and he 
managed to win the shoot itself—he shot 
three birds or so under what he’d been 
shooting, and it will show in that aston- 
ishing compendium of figures known as 
the A. T. A. “Official Trapshooting Year 

300k,”—his shame blazoned wide for all 
men to read. One could understand this 
in the case of a professional gentleman 
who has to make a showing for his fac- 
tory, and has to make consistent good 
shooting for proof of the excellence of 
the gun or shell or powder he’s shooting. 

It is this fool “season’s average” that 
is as much at the bottom of the proposi- 
tion to change on the part of the leading 
amateurs as any other one reason. 

Even if it meant overturning trapshoot- 
ing history, and making records in the 
future not. comparable with those made 
in the past—what of it, anyhow? In the 
last analysis, trapshooting is followed 
for recreation and not statistics, and if 
the same man can get more recreation or 
more men can get more recreation, the 
sole end and purpose of making guns, 
shells and clay birds has been carried out. 
These fellows who continually travel 
with their faces turned to the rear, and 
who fear to change anything on earth 
because you couldn’t compare it with what 
had been done in the past, make me 
weary. They, indeed, take their pleasure 
sadly, which is one trouble with trap- 
shooting. Nothing is more restrained or 
solemn than a good trap squad knocking 
hell out of 125 clay birds. Talking out 
loud in church is the mildest sort of a 
social blunder, compared with talking in 
a shooting squad. To laugh and thus to 
dence the rest of the squad from its 
concentration is a social faux pas beside 
which drinking out of one’s finger bowl 
wouldn’t even be noticed by the hostess. 
The man who either talks or laughs more 
than twice is ever after avoided in mak- 
ing up the squads as one with the plague. 


O much do this tribe of students of 

intense concentration fear a man who 
breaks into the “silence” during a squad 
shoot that they herd together days ahead 
of a big shoot, for self-defense, lest some- 
body be squadded with them who is not 
of the elect and who might profane the 
silence of silences by talking. 

And, this prohibition of talking and 
otherwise disturbing the concentration of 
the squad, is right, provided the game 
continues to be played as it is, where one 
bird drops a man eight places. 

Inasmuch as there is nothing to arouse 
excitement or merriment behind the firing 
line by anything transpiring upon it, a 
trapshoot depends for its jollity and good 
fellowship on the high spirits of the men 
themselves, not on anything in the actual 
shooting. 

Consider the laughing, whooping, merry 
gang down at the “joker trap” at any big 
tournament. To laugh, brethren, is to 
drive away dull care and sorrow as fast 
as any process in the world, including 
crooking the elbow and pouring down the 
elixir of forgetfulness, now so hard to 
obtain. 

Concentrating grimly on breaking every 
bird that is thrown within cut-and-dried 
angles, and worrying like the devil over 
what a lost bird will do to one’s season’s 
average, may be a mild form of recrea- 
tion, but it certainly doesn’t give full re- 
turns therein, for the money spent on it. 

If it did, trapshooting would be more 
popular and would not be, as it is, on the 
down-hill path, by the word of our own 
manufacturers, ; 
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For Safety, 
Accuracy 
and Reliability 





AUTOMATICS 


The solid construction, simplicity and 

power, make this one of the best pis- 

tols made. 

25 Cal. Vest Pocket Model, 8 shots....$15.00 
$16.00 


25 Cal. Regular Model, 10 shots....... v 
22 Cal. Regular Model, 9 shots......... $18.00 
Mauser Holsters, either caliber........ $ 1.50 
Mauser Ammunition per 100: 25 Cal. 
G4.SOs BB COL .nccccccccccccscsscece $ 5.00 
Mauser Rifle Ammunition—all calibers, 
POP 100 wcccccvccccccccessecesereres $ 9.00 






AUTOMATICS 


Thoroughly reliable, dependabie 
and accurate. A wonderful pistol 
under all conditions; hardshoot- 
ing. 30 Cal. Regular Model: 
penetration 6% inches pine at 50 yds.— 
B ORD ccccccscccsccccccecocccsscceses $27.50 
Luger Holsters 30 Cal. ...... oes $ 2.50 
LONG LUGERS—6 and 8 inch barrel—9mm. 
Acknowledged one-of the most powerful pistols 
made. Furnished all complete with wood 

stock and holster attachment...... $67.50 

Luger Ammunition per 100, 30 Cal. .$6.00 

GE. 6s. cnssaececectasnes oeeceecees$7.00 






30-06 MAUSER 
Genuine “Waffenfabrik Sporting Rifles” 


Model 1906—Walnut sport stock, 24” half 
octagon barrel; matted raised rib; horn cap, 
checkered pistol grip. Price..........- $80 

Model 06P—Same style as above, with plain 
walnut stock, round barrel; pistol grip, ete. 
FUND ccccccdéiccscccdsccdoendstavesseas $70 

Model 06F—Fine walnut full length stock; 
20” round barrel; flat bolt lever; hollow 
stock for cleaning outfit............++++ 

All three models have cheek piece 





SIMSON 22 CAL. 
Precision Rifle 


The most perfectly made .22 Bolt actionsrifie. 
Absolutely accurate and reliable. Wt. about 
5 lbs., 24” barrel, Length overall 42”. Shoots 
short, long, extra long and long rifle cart- 
Fidiges. PICO... .cccccccccccccsccsccscces $10 


*“STOEGEROL”’ 


Worth its weight in gold to every 
lover of a gun. The greatest com- 
bination gun solvent, lubricant, rust 
preventor, wound oil, and for many 
other uses. Write for circular. 
PHICS PET COM cccscccccovdescccs $! 





FIELD 
GLASSES $16 


These are imported 
‘mustered out’’ officers’ 
field glasses of the 
highest quality. Perfect 
day and night lenses. 
Complete with case, 
PRICE cccccccsccccs $16 





A complete stock of Repair Parts and 
Ammunition alwa ~— on hand. Every 
Mauser or Luger Firearm sold by us is 
guaranteed new and genuine. Beware of 
imitations. Send money order or draft. 


A. F. STOEGER 


Sole Authorized Importer of 
MAUSER & LUGER ARMS 


and Mauser and Luger Ammunition 


606 West 49tb St. New York 















———————— 
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Learn to mount all kinds of game, 
birds, animals, fish, game-heads — tan 
furs, make rugs, robes, etc. You can 
now learn this fascinating art in your own 
home during your spare time quickly and 
easily. 40 com mete} lessons covering every de- 
partment of Taxidermy. Simple, complete 
and workable — for sportsmen, men, 
women. Every hunter, trap 
the world needs Ome oe 
reliable school. duates. Success 
guaranteed. aod ond ne trophies of rod 

and gun. uble your interest in hunting, 
fishing and outdoor sports. You CAN be your 
own taxidermist. Here is your opportunity. 


Sportsmen! 
Mount Your 
Own Specimens! 


Preserve the splendid trophies you have 
bagged during the season, without paying the 
taxidermists’ exorbitant charges. Many spec- 
imens are now becoming very rare. ount 
them now while you can still get them. 
Decorate your home, office or den with the 
choicest of art. Taxidermy is a hobby that 
every sportsman should have. 


Learn Field 
Taxidermy! 


Many valuable specimens are lost because they 
are not properly handled when killed. Learn 
how to take care of skins in the field so that 
they may be stuffed and mounted perfectly 
later on. is most important for every 
hunter, tra and fisherman. Our lessons 
cover this subject thoroughly, as well as every 
other feature of the taxidermist’s work. 


BIG MONEY <22,°%.22%,23%2 
spare time. Mount 

specimens sell readily for high prices. You 

can do the work for others at taxidermists’ 

re ‘ular a. One of our students writes: 

Tha have made over $550.00 during my spare 


boys or 
r or fisherman in 
erful lessons. Old 


time ) aging ay 1y specimens and mounting for 
others. fessional taxidermists earn as 
high as $3000 per year, and their services 


are alwaysin p om Through our lessons you 
can learn to dothis work as well as the expert. 
















“How to Mount Game.” Tells you 
all about this fascinating sport and 
how you can become an expert 
taxidermist. Beautifully illustrated with 
greene of photos of mounted specimens. 

his book contains information vital to 
every sportsman, hunter, fisherman and 
nature lover. Sent you absolutely free — 
no obligation. Don’t pass up this wonder- 
ful opportunity. Send your name and ad- 
dress on coupon below. Write today—now! 


Northwestern School of Taxidermy 




















be 1302 Elwood Building, Omaha, Neb. 

ee cement Sa Seem ee cea a ee 
Free if 

. cate = y | 
§ book, “‘How eo, Reuss oy pe $4 I 
: Germist easily anda quienty | by = No - ] 
i “Be Wise” | 
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MORE ABOUT GLASSES 


By Frederick W. King 


IN a previous article, confined to a few 
suggestions in regard to proper binocu- 
lars for sportsmen, the remarks were con- 
fined to that subject. A number of in- 
quiries make it rather advisable to go a 
bit further and mention the use of tele- 
scopes as an auxiliary, where a trip to 
the mountains is contemplated. 

Before doing so, however, I wish to 
call attention to an error I made which 
called forth a letter from the Carl Zeiss 
representative in New York. 

I referred to the use of a seven-and- 
a-half power Zeiss in British Columbia. 
The Zeiss people do not make a glass of 
this power. The glass I used and meant 
to recommend was a_ six-power. The 
seven and a half was of another make and 
was used on a Montana trip, and was not 
nearly as satisfactory as the lower power. 
Some years had elapsed and I did not 
consult my notes, so hasten to make this 
correction with an apology. 

In the Rockies I found an estimate of 
range and distance was utterly beyond 
me and my guide, who had lived and 
hunted there all his life, was not much 
more accurate than I. We were con- 
stantly pacing objects on our course of 
travel, but never could consistently arrive 
at even approximate results. 

The grizzlies proved most elusive, and 
we just never could seem to meet. There 
was one beautiful slide which we made 
for every day. As we went over the top 
we would peek carefully from the rocks 
end usually find new signs made since 
cur trip of the previous day. There would 
be all sorts of scandalous holes, or rather 
caves, where the bears had been digging 
cut marmots. 

This spot, we were sure, 
or later, give us our opportunity, 
spent hours discussing the range. 

An old golfer is supposed to know dis- 
tances up to five hundred yards to a nicety 
and I figured it was just a good strong 
clean drive and a snappy mashie shot 
away, or about four hundred yards. The 
guide estimated three hundred and fifty 
so we compromised upon three hundred 
and seventy-five. 

We never did see a bear at that particu- 
lar spot, but had we done so I would be 
cursing yet. One day through the glasses 
we spotted a muddy and very recent 
grizzly trail in the snow that led to this 
mountain side and ended, apparently, in 
some near by cover. The guide decided 
to investigate and, after cutting steps in 
the frozen snow. down the face of the 
cliff, at the risk of his life, he finally 
worked his way up to our chosen spot 
end when he arrived there he looked about 
the size of a peanut, and was one thousand 
vards distant if he was a foot. So much 
for that. 

Another day we discovered a huge griz- 
zly bear far, far above us in the snow, 
on the middle of a slide. We made a care- 
ful stalk, after marking his location ex- 
actly, and after a heart-breaking climb 
consuming an hour and a half, we looked 
carefully over and there, within nice range 

—about seventy-five yards—sat a beau- 
tiful, but very exasperating marmot, the 
size of our eastern woodchuck. 

This deceptive distance effect works 
both ways and boxes the compass like- 
wise. One day, far, far below us, we 
discovered the cutest little black bear cub, 
and after watching him for an _ hour 
through our glasses, we decided it would 


would sooner 
and we 





be nice to go down and catch him and 
perhaps obtain a shot at his ma. 

When we arrived, instead of a cub, we 
found and shot a very huge black bear, 
and also had another proof rubbed in of 
how distances fool you. 

I could go on and give instance after 
instance, but one more will be sufficient 
as it most directly leads up to the object 
matter of this text. 

On a previous trip to Montana I hunted 
with a companion who had never killed a 
mountain goat so, during my rambles, I 
kept a weather eye out for this snow-white 
game. Late one afternoon, as we were 
returning to camp, we spotted a bunch 
far off on the opposite mountain side. 

There were seven of them in all—five 
lying bedded in the slide rock with two 
standing like sentinels. We watched them 
in the fast waning light, but they never 
moved up to the time we were obliged to 
hurry on to camp before darkness caught 
us in the down timber. 

We enthusiastically told my friend all 
about it, described the exact location to 
his guide and bright and early the next 
morning they were on their way. First 
they went to where we had spotted them, 
and there they were just as we had left 
them. 

If the reader is interested and wishes 
to visit this spot—they are there yet. 

My companion with his guide came 
within range after five hours of terrific 
work, and found seven very beautiful 
rocks of snow-white quartz; five bedded 
in the slide rock and two standing like 
sentinels. That’s that. 

If I were contemplating a trip to such 
a country I should, in the first place try 
my rifle on any range or slide that might, 
later, be the scene of a shot at a bear, 
and, in a notebook, I would enter the ele- 
vation. 

I suppose this will scandalize many 
sportsmen who will not even use a twenty- 
two caliber rifle in such a — for fear 
of frightening game. My limited experi- 
ence has thus far shown that I could shoot 
just about as much as I pleased, and the 
game seem to like it more than otherwise. 

As a few instances, I have found black 
bear rooting about in the freest noncha- 
lant manner after I have killed a grouse 
with a twelve-bore shotgun four hundred 
yards away and within a few minutes time 
of said shot. I have fired a U. S. Spring- 
field with goats in plain sight without 
making them stop feeding. I have had 
moose come to me, in answer to a call, 
within five minutes of shooting a couple 
of sable with a twenty-two long rifle, and 
many other similar experiences; so I shall 
range my rifle exactly as I mention upon 
my next trip even though my guide throws 
a dozen fits. 

The answer, however, to this mountain 
inystery and its hours or even days of 
wholly unnecessary stalking of logs, 
stumps, rocks and other bear-goat and 
sheep-like products of nature is a telescope 
—and a good one at that. 

Let the guide carry it—it will do him 
good—and then, when you spot an inter- 
esting object through the binoculars you 
have all the time in the world to take the 
scope from its case, rest it between two 
rocks and bless the inspiration that caused 
you to do this very simple little thing. 

While you are doing it do it right and 
nab a Bardou glass of about thirty power 
or even more. She comes in a nice leather 
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case with a strap, and an object nearly 
two miles away will be brought up to 
somewhere around three hundred and 
thirty yards. 

That’s the answer—at least it has proved 
so to me, 





QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
SHORT SHELLS IN LONG CHAMBERS 


SHooTiInG Epitor: 

I shall be much obliged if 

your advice in the following: 

have ordered an English gun, 20-bore, 
28-inch barrels, right barrel half-choke and left, 
full-choke, chambered for 2%” cartridges. Can 
I use 2%” shell for this gun, and will this in 
any way defect the pattern? Can a 3” shell be 
used for this gun? 2%” shells cannot be used, 
what would you advise me to do? 

I see a great deal written by you in the 
Fretp AND STREAM about the Western Cartridge 
Co.’s 20-bore Super X cartridges. Can you tell 
me the length of this cartridge as I intend order 
ing direct from the factory, as no dealers here 
stock these as yet? 


you will give me 


F. A, Tanaka. 
Shanghai, China. 


Ans.—Replying to your letter of July 24th 
in regard to your English 20 bore shotgun with 
234” chambers, I would say that you can use 
2™%” shells in such a gun but you will not get 
as close shooting nor as even patterns as you 
would from the proper length shell which fills 
the chambers. Your full choke barrel in other 
words should give you a pattern of about 70%. 
You will not get better than 60 per cent with 
the 2%” shell. I would strongly advise you 
not to attempt to use 3” shells in a 234” cham- 
ber as it will seriously increase the breech 
pressure. 

By all means write to the Western Cartridge 
Co. of East Alton, Ill. in regard to their Super 
X cartridges; these are made 23%” long, and will 
give you better results than any 3” shell I have 
ever used. 

Suootine Eprror. 


A GOOD SUGGESTION 


Suoottnc Epitor: 

At the risk of wasting your time, I am going 
to venture a suggestion regarding the cleaning 
of rifles, especially small bore. I use absorbent 
cotton, instead of cloth, twist one corner. pass it 
through the slot in wiper, and twist firmly, only 
precaution 1s not to use too much, as it may 
jam in the barrel. I have never seen this method 
mentioned in print and never happened to see 
others use it. Possibly it is in common use, 
if not, I wish you would give it a trial. Hoping 
this may help some one in keeping his rifle in 
good order with less work, I am 

E. D. Putnam. 


Ans.—One of the best riflemen that I know 
of has a .22 caliber Ballard which he has shot 
upward of 50,000 times and is still in good con- 
dition. He always uses a little cotton for swabs 
wrapped around an abrazed knob on the end of 
his rod, which is certainly a quick and effective 
way to properly clean a gun. It is not, however, 
a common use, and I am glad that you have 
drawn it to my attention. 

Suootinc Eptitor. 


SHOTGUN CONSTRUCTION 
SHootinc Epttor: 
Give me information on the following questions: 
1. Name 3 best English (in England) single- 
trigger, double-barrel gun builders. 
2. What is considered better gun, the “Box 
re lock system” or “Side Lock system?” 
What is the best extension rib or top breech- 
actuate in double-barrel 12 gauge gun? Thank- 
ing you in advance for the information, I am 
Yours very truly, 


L. L. R 


Ans.—In my opinion the three best makers 
of double-barrel, single-trigger guns in England 
in the order names are James Purdy, Joseph 
Lang, and the Boss. All of these makers 
and in fact all of the best gun _ producers 
make their best grades with lock frames rather 
than box frames. The box frame gun is easier 
to produce at a lower cost. It is usually quite as 
satisfactory but certainly not as good looking 
nor as accessible for repairs or cleaning. 

Without any exception, the best extension rib 
fastening over placed on a double-barrel gun is 
that used by the L. C. Smith Co.—a rotary 
compensating bolt that takes up all wear and 
continues to keep the gun tight. It is the only 
top fastening that has ever successfully done 
this and that used on the Fox and Ithaca are 
really copies of the Smith which first adopted it. 
Tt is because of this compensating top fastening 
that cheap American guns continue to keep tight 
after years of shooting, where expensive Euro- 

ean guns with other forms of locking work 
oose. 

Ssootine Epitor. 
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Ho und Dog 


**T thought you had a bird 
dog, Jim. He’snothing but 
a rabbit hound.”’ 


“Well, let him go: Infalli- 
ble’s quick enough to 
knock’em without adog.”’ 


Infallible 


A Smokeless Shotgun Powder 


HERCULES POWDER. CO. 
907 King Street 
Wilmington Delaware 
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ISYOUR GUN CLEAN? 


The greatest boon to modern 
riflemen and shotgun users is 


HOPPE’S NITRO POWDER 
SOLVENT No. 9 


It removes every trace of pow- 
der residue from your rifle or 
shotgun. Oil alone will never 
do this. Prevents pitting and 
fouling. You'll find it an aid 
to accuracy. Your sporting 
goods dealer can supply you. 
(You know your gun is clean— 
if you use Hoppe’s NITRO 

WDER SOLVENT No. 9) 


FRANK A. HOPPE, Inc. 
2314 North 8th Street, PHILADELPHIA ,PA. 




















Safety 
Shell Lock 


Secure! forks shells i eat 
anjne. akes gun 

safe when laid away. Eaaly 
installed on horizontal mag- 
azine shotgunsand rifles and 
ina fraction of a second con- 
verts them to breech loaders 
to accommodate og of 


Send $1.00 ‘Foce'Perat 


THE D. A. R. COMPANY 
121 Seventh St. South, Minneapolis, Minn. 
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hee ee ’ . . Sa 2 
=o There’s an oil can, and screwdriver, in the handle, 


Soft, polished brass, that won’t in- 

jure the finest barrel. 

4 No irritating hunts 
for oil can or screwdriver. 


Made in 4 sizes, 10, 12, 16 and 20 gauge. 
—_— At your, dealers, or write 
FARIES MFG. CO., 1036 E. Grand Ave., Decatur, Ill. 
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The Finest Big Game Rifle Made—Bar None 







MANNLICHER-SCHOENAUER RIFLES 


FAMOUS FOR THEIR ACCURACY AND GREAT KILLING POWER 
Wlustrated Circular and Prices on request 


WILLIAM KRIPPNER, 17 West 42nd St., New York City 








‘*The most valuable book on firearms ever written’’ 


SPORTING FIREARMS OF TODAY IN USE 


by Capt. Paul A. Curtis, Jr. 


Written by the Arms and Ammunition Edi- purpose, exactly what each will do. Pistols 
tor of FIELD AND STREAM, an expert and revolvers are similarly treated.’ In the 
both in technical matters an din the needs care and use of your present weapons and 


of the sportsman, this is the most practical in your future purchases this book will 
book on firearms yet produced. It tells save you both money and disappointment. 
which rifle and cartridge are best for every You need it in your library of pet books. 


Price $3.50 Postpaid. Book and year’s subscription $5.50 


FIELD & STREAM, 25 West 45th Street, New York 














Want to Swap Guns? 


I will pay cash for your gun, rifle, or pistol, or ex. 
change with you for any other firearm you may 
want. Write me what you have, what you want, and 
I will make you an offer by return mail. 


S. J. FRANCIS, Adams Sq. Boston, 9, Mass. 





JOSTAM “ANTI-FLINCH” RECOIL PAD 
**Soft Red Rubber Cushion”’ 

Used by the best shots in the world. Slanting heles take up 

the recoil and eliminate the upward whip of the muzzle. 

Sent postpaid for $3.25. Ask your dealer. Send for Cirerlar. 

JOSTAM MFG. OO., 1088 MONTANA ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 























For 50 Years 


known to the trade as 
the best for service. 
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Se Se =| Better Than Ever 


The BAKER GUN CO., 253 Church Street, New York 























NO RIFLE FOR DEER!! 


SuootinGe Epitor: 

Will you please inform me if I can use the 
32 S. & W. short and long cartridges in the 
.32-20 Marlin model 27, using the rifle as a 
single shot. 

How would the above rifle work on deer and 
black bear using the high velocity cartridge. 

Vu. G. McGarrity. 


Ans.—By no means attempt to use .32 S. & W. 
shorts or longs in a .32-20 Marlin rifle. The rifle 
will not fire them even as a single shot, but if 
it did, you would be very likely to have split 
shells with the blasts of powder gas blown back 
into your face and the ultimate ruination of the 
rifle. 

The .32-20 is a bottle neck cartridge and al- 
though the calibre of the bullet is approximately 
the same diameter as the .32 S. & W. the shell 
itself is very much larger in diameter. Con- 
sequently, it would not have the support of the 
chamber walls. You can only use the cartridge 
for which it was originally intended. 

The rifle is decidedly not large enough for 
deer and black bear. You would be almost 
certain to ruin half a dozen of them for every 
one you kill and no sportsman worthy of the 
name would risk such heartless lack of con- 
sideration for a dumb animal. Nothing less than 
a ..30-30 should be used for deer and bear. 

Suootine Epitor, 


38 S. & W. and 303 BRITISH 


Suootinc Epitor: 
1. Give the ballistics of the .38 S. & W. 
cartridge (not the Special). 
2. Is the .303 British full metal patch, 174 gr. 
bullet, Mark VII, sufficient for large game? 
C. L. Mownoson, 


Ans.—The .38 S. & W. cartridge shooting 
the 145 grain bullet has a muzzle velocity of 
ao per second and a muzzle energy of 158 
t. Ibs. 

The .303 British full metal patch 178 gr., 
Mark VII, cartridge is of no use for big game 
shooting nor for that matter is any other full 
metal patch cartridge. The cartridge doesn’t 
expand, has practically no shocking power and 
doesn’t kill quickly. You would lose four out 
of five of the animals you hit with it. 

SuootinG Epitor. 


MAGAZINE EXTENSION 


SHoottnec Epitor: 

1. Do you know of any person or company who 
manufactures an extended magazine for the 
Remington auto-loading 12 gauge shotgun, and 
if so is the article well made and practicable? 

E. P. Merzcer. 


Ans.—For some time there was an extended 
magazine for automatic shotguns made but it 
was never very popular. I do not know if it is 
still manufactured. It would naturally make the 
gun entirely too muzzle heavy-and clumsy for 
either field or duck shooting and it is absurd to 
use one anyway for one cannot possibly shoot 
accurately and kill with more than five shots 
as the slowest of our game birds would be out 
of range by that ‘time. Aside from this, there is 
the sporting consideration. No sportsman with 
respect for himself and the game he is hunting 
should need or even want a machine gun. 

Snootine Eprtor. 


.22 COLT AUTO 


Suootinc Epttor: 

In the Fall I intend to purchase either a 
Colt .22 L. R. revolver or automatic and as I 
have never handled either or any other pistol 
or revolver I am at a loss to decide. 

It seems to me that the auto-loader in all types 
of arms is the gun of the future but outdoor 
magazines don’t seem to think so. So you see 
the question is merely, do you advise a raw 
beginner to learn with the revolver or auto- 


matic? 
F. L. Bucktey. 


Ans.—The choice between a Colt Automatic or 
a double-action revolver for the .22 long rifle 
cartridge is largely a matter of personal prefer- 
ence. To my mind there never has been as 
satisfactory a .22 calibre one hand gun as the 
Colt automatic. It is a magnificent weapon for 
target shooting or small game. 


Any .22 automatic will jam occasionally but . 


not enough to be bothersome. I mean an empty 
shell might fail to cject once in one hundred 
shots. I don’t consider this a great disadvan- 
tage. I have also found that the double action 
guns will sometimes allow a .22 case to slip 
back in the cylinder so that it will temporarily 
jam the action. One only has to open the gun 
and eject the case to relieve this situation. $ou 
see the ammunition is so small and so light that 
it is difficult to make the gun function with it 
with the absolutely positiveness that can be 
acquired with a larger calibre. 

The Colt automatic is thoroughly reliable and 
quite as safe for a beginner to use in my opinion, 
as the double action. 


Suootine Eprtor. 
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A MAKEHSHIFT 


SnootinG Epttor: 

What do you think of the Ross rifles for $7.50, 
sold by Charles B. Easop, of Brooklyn, would 
they be as good a deer rifle as the .45-70-405 
cal. do you think? I think they use the .303 
shell. Please give me this information and 
greatly oblige 











ARKER GUN | 


A Reaper. | 


Ans.—If one cannot afford to spend more than 
$7.50 for a hunting rifle, then I would unques- 
tionably say that the Ross is the best one that 
you can buy. Certainly nothing else would touch 
it for the money, but I don’t mean by this that 
I consider it a good sporting rifle. It is dis- 
tinctly a military weapon and a rather crude 
one. It is clumsy, overweight and entirely too 
long for your purpose. The gun is not altogether 
satisfactory and there are better cartridges on 
the market. Still as a toss-up between a .45-70 
and a Ross with the .303 British cartridge, I 
think I would prefer the Ross unless the .45-70 
was a fine sporting model. 


VEN in these days of rapid pro- 

duction, you now and then find 

an article bearing the impress of 
master workmen. 


Such a product is the ‘‘Old Reliable” 
Parker Gun, the work of modern 
master gun makers. Its symmet- 
rical lines, fine finish and perfect 
balance bespeak its excellence. But 
there are also certain less apparent 
features with which every shooter 
should be familiar. It is the purpose 
of our advertising during the coming 
year to illustrate and describe some 
of these. 


Snootine Eprror. 


A .22 RIFLE 


SnootinGc Eptror: 

I want te buy a .22 and know practically 
nothing about one. Now as .22’s go is the new 
Remington Auto-loading as good as any re- 
peater? What is the best repeating .22 in your | 
opinion ? 





Orwin ANDERSON. 


Ans.—The choice between the .22 rifles on the 
market is largely a matter of personal prefer- 
ence plus the purpose for which they are in- 
tended. If you want a super accurate rifle 
exclusively for target work, then the model 1919. 
Savage or the model .52 Winchester are in a 
class by themselves. If you want a little knock- 
about gun for informal target shooting and 
small game, the choice between any of the 
slide action guns is one for you to adopt. 

There is an intermediate rifle which I like 
as it is a sort of compromise between the 
others. This is the lever action Marlin Model 
39. The gun is light in weight and yet it has 
a longer barrel and is built on longer lines 
throughout than the slide actions usually offered. 
It is a man size gun and is extremely accurate 
and very handy. 

The new Remington auto. loaded with the 
.22 short cartridge is a very good’one for around 
camp and shooting small game, mty only fault 
with it is that it is so small and extremely light 
that it doesn’t fit the average man that would 
buy it and consequently, one’s ability to shoot 
accurately with it is somewhat limited at the 
Start. 








Spiral Top Lever 

Spring PARKER BROS. 
Master Gun Makers 
snugly in a housing. Posi- MERIDEN, CONN., U. S. As 


tive lever action is always 
assured. 


A strong spiral spring set 











Send for 
Parker Catalog 






New York Salesrooms: 25 Murray Street 


Pacific Coast Agent: A. W. du Bray, Box 102, 
San Francisco 


Suootine Epiror. 


SUPER X 


SnHootinc Epttor: 

I own a Remington automatic shot gun, which 
I use for ducks. I would like to know i 
can shoot the new Super X shell made by | ——————— ——- — 
Western in same gun, or is it too strong a 
load for same, I have shot 28 grain Ballistite 
with 1% of shot for the past few years. 

Jens Vorm. 








. 7 
efever 


New Lerever Nitro- 


SPECIAL ony $29.00 
O. K.’ed and purchasedin 
quantities by the U. S. 
Navy. Well finished, 
considering the 
price. Built to 
shoot right and 

stand as much 


Ans.—Don’t be afraid of the Super X cart- 
ridge in vour Remington automatic. I used it 
battery shooting.for wild fowl on Great South 
Bay for two seasons in my Remington automatic 
without the slightest trouble. In fact, they 
make the best combination for duck shooting: 
that I can recommend. 

There is no cheaper salesmanship than that 
used by some of the Western Co.’s competitors— 
seeking to spoil its sale by unfounded insinuations 
to the effect that it is dangerous. 

As a matter of fact, the Super X shell has 
lower chamber pressure than standard shells 










































despite its higher velocity. This is due to the use as the most 
fact that the powder is slow burning. | expensive gun. 
Suoottne Eprror. | Most durable 
| Folding Camp Grid eet ns 
> u 
AN OLD-TIMER olding amp \ om ee 
first lock 
Snoottne Eprtor: 

Some time ago I came into possession of a After the Day’s Sport — 
Colt’s rifle, Elliots patents, dated 1883, pump you can cook a delicious din- Every 77,000 
action. Would you kindly tell me why such a ner over an open fire with nh proof- times. 
low powder rifle was made, and what it could the Union Camp Grid. It . 

: ; , P tested with an 
be used for. In trying it out, I became dis- broils fish, game, steaks, or chops, and, say, treme load. 
gusted with it; the falling off is so great. what is tastier than fresh game broiled over oe = 
About what year was it aah? an open fire? Other foods cooked on top Astandardized 

A. Epmonp. at the same time. gun built only 
Made entirely of steel, heavily galvanized in 20-ga. 28 in., 

Ans.—You must not forget that in 1883 the and electrically welded. Substantial and 16-ga. 28 in., and 
-44-40 cartridge was not considered by any means solid. Folded, it lies flat; very compact. 12-ga. 28 and 30 in. with 
as low power as it is today. They had no cart- Sheet metal on three sides protects fire from 14 in. stock and about 2% in. 
ridges such as our present H. V. loads, nor | the wind. An ideal grid for hunters, tour- drop. A Lefever won the world’s 
would the slide action of the old Colt rifle have ists, anglers and auto-campers. championship at the Olympic 

, Withstood the pressure exerted by them. Imitation Leather Carrying Case May Be mes in London. Lefever has 
Ln Mata cartridge as pet in aa age is, Had. Cook the Camp Grid Way. D.1. pose for service and durability 

evertheless, quite powerful enough for deer . . 
and bear as Ger wa usualiy net he the East Circular on Request for over 50 yrs. Write for Catalogue 
and South, mainly in wooded country at ranges UNION STEEL PRODUCTS co., LTD. Lelever Arms Co. Ithaca, N Y 
of usually under 100 yards. . woe 

- Albion, Michigan 
SnootrnGc Epitor. 
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OF FIELD AND STREAM’’—enclosing stamped envelope for reply. 
reader, planning a trip, had best inquire of this department for information. 


This department is conducted for readers who wish dependable information about America’s newest outdoor sport—Auto Camping. If 
there is anything you wish to know about equipment do not hesitate to address your inquiry to the ‘CAMPER ON TOUR DEPARTMENT 
Due to continually changing road conditions, maps and routes, a 








Edited by George W. Sutton, Jr. 


THE COMPLETE OUTFIT 


NE thing the new Editor of this De- 
partment is going to do at once, and 
that is to start the laying out of a very 
complete assortment of equipment for an 
imaginary motor camping tour. This 
means a discussion of the various kinds 
of vehicles, tents, stoves, cooking uten- 
sils, sleeping arrangements and other 
items of necessity or convenience which 
are available for the varying tastes and 
requirements of America’s 1,000,000 motor 
campers. It will take a long time for 
this series to be completed—in fact, it 
never will be completed—but in the 
course of a year it will be possible to get 
a pretty good line on practically every- 
thing that is offered as an enhancement 
of the greatest game in the world of 
sport, each under its proper classification. 
In the meantime, the Editor wants to 
chat with individual readers by mail con- 
cerning their particular requirements. He 
will be very glad to suggest complete out- 
fits or single items for any kind of con- 
templated trip. So, get in the habit of 
writing him whenever an equipment 
question comes up on which an impartial 
opinion would be useful. 

The subject of motor camping naturally 
divides itself into several distinct chap- 
ters, which might be headed Vehicles, 
Shelter, Sleeping, 








INTRODUCING MR. SUTTON 


It is with a great deal of pleasure 
that we introduce Mr. George W. 
Sutton, Jr., as the new editor of this 
department. 

Mr. Sutton for the past several 
years has been ably editing an auto- 
mobile camping department for an 
esteemed mid-western contempo- 
rary, but is now permanently at- 
tached to our organization—and can 
be conferred with in this office most 
any day in the year. 

Besides having been in very close 
contact with the automobile camp- 
ing situation for a number of years 
Mr. Sutton has become the coun- 
try’s best-known writer on automo- 
tive subjects, his articles appearing 
in many of the leading magazines 
and newspapers. He has a very wide 
knowledge of the industry and the 
motoring public alike, so we feel 
reasonably sure that we are offering 
you the services of a man who is 
unusually well equipped to edit our 
Camper on Tour department. 


Hy. S. Watson. 








or sedan, and making and breaking 
camp at each stop. 

2—Carrying tents, bedding and other 
equipment in a small commercial 
trailer. This also necessitates the 
setting up of camp at each stop. 

3—Hauling behind the car a completely 
equipped camping trailer. 

4—Traveling in one of the several types 
of standard camping cars manufac- 
tured. 

5—Having a special camping body 
built on your own chassis. 


The selection of a car for a motor 
camping trip is something on which no 
advice is necessary. It is purely a matter 
of personal requirements and_ personal 
judgment. But no matter what machine 
is used, the packing of the dozens of 
items of equipment must be studied out 
in advance, so that the weight will be 
evenly distributed, so there will be suf- 
ficient room for passengers without un- 
due cramping, and so that each piece of 
equipment is placed where it will take 
up the least valuable room and yet be 
most readily accessible at all times. 

The advantage of hauling a commer- 
cial trailer lies in the fact that it leaves 
the entire car free for the use of the 
passengers. If the connections are sci- 

entifically | con- 





Eating, Car Equip- 
ment, and Miscella- 
neous. The most 
important accessory 
to any motor camp- 
ing trip is the ve- 
hicle itself. So, let 
us sit down right 
now and talk about 
vehicles. 

Motor camping is 
done in only five 
different ways: 

1—Packing every- 





thing, includ- 
ing passengers, 
in touring car 





structed, the 
trailer should fol- 
low along after 
the car like a 
polar bear cub 
clinging to the 
tail of its swim- 
ming mother and 
be no annoyance 
whatever. The 
trailer must be 
packed with a lit- 
tle more of the 
weight ahead of 





ONE OF THE STANDARD CAMP CARS THAT CAN COMBAT UNUSUAL CONDITIONS 


the axle than be- 
hind, and _ it 
should be covered 
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“The Bait that 
Gets the Big Fish’ 


\ lucky strike on a new artificial bait may 
land an occasional big one—but it takes a 
good old stand-by like the Rush Tango to 
make a catch like this in less than one hour. 


The illustration below shows an hour’s 
catch taken. on the Tangolure (‘‘The best 
—— 1 ever made’—J. K. Rush. "Nuf 
said!) 








Professionals, amateurs, women, and even 
ehildren, are making record catches of all 
kinds of game fish, trolling or casting with 


: Rush 
‘Tango Minnows 


The liveliest bait that floats. They wiggle, 
dive and swim like a minnow in action. The 
Tangoes get the big ones—Bass, Pickerel, 
Pike, Muskallonge, Lake Trout and Brook 
Trout. 

Price, regular colors in Tangolure, Midget, 
Troutango, Regular, Junior and Tiger models, 
soc cach. 





The Rush Tangolure 


The very latest addition to the Tango 


family. Possesses all the life-like action and 
killing qualities of the regular Tango. A 
semi-surface bait; retrieves easily in swift 


waters. Just right in weight and shape for 
casting or trolling, 3 in. long; furnished in 


3 of our best regular colors at 75c each; 3 
Victory finishes at $1 each, or a set of six in 
display case at $5.25 per set. 


The Rush 


Troutiger 





Is a new fly rod bait—a killer for trout 
and small-mouth bass. No bigger than a 
good fat cricket, but livelier than any cricket 
you ever saw, 75c each; set of four as- 
sorted colors, $3.00. 

The complete line of Rush Tango Minnows 
is now furnished properly equipped for fish- 
ing in the waters of Pennsylvania, New 
Jersey, Canada, and wherever the law per- 
mits of only one treble hook. 

There is a Tango for every kind of game 
fish and for every depth—from the S.O.S. 
(Swims on the Surface) to our Regular and 
Junior models (deep diving baits). 

At your Dealer’s or Postpaid Insured. 
Money Order or Stamps, mailed direct. 

Illustrated catalog in colors with instruc- 
tions sent FREE 
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ALLinONE for campers 


Pic This trunk on your running board un- 


folds and blossoms out into 
—A Cupboard for keeping food cleanly 
—A Table for eating enjoyably—AND 


This Camp—home 


embodying a 48-inch Double De Luxe Bed, Springs 
and Mattress, for sleeping soundly. 
—A Roomy, Waterproofed Tent for shelter, light 
The empty trunk is quickly and ventilation regulated by shutters from inside. 
fitted withlegs. With x” All carried in this combination 
sides lifted it forms ~ Sites ts table-cupboard-trunk, which 
a table, dropped ‘ x is only 4,ft. long. 




















it makesa 


handy cupboard. 











WITH DELUXE BEDS 

Are the most complete, compact and comfortable outfits made. 
They give you in camping every comfort you enjoy at home. 

When you put the handy Rush Outfit on the running board of 
your car you take with you everything you need to get the utmost 
enjoyment out of your trip. You have a big double 48-in. bed 
with springs and fluffy Rushfloss mattress that rivals, in sleeping 
comfort, your finest box spring bed. You have a drop-leaf table 
that seats 6 people which makes mealtime enjoyable. You have 
a closed cupboard that keeps food and dishes safely protected. 
You have a big roomy, well ventilated tent that requires no poles 
to erect—a real-house with two screened and curtained windows. 
Plenty of room to dress standing up. The whole outfit is quickly 
set up and is so substantial in construction that you are ab- 
solutely safe, secure and comfortable in any sort of weather. The 
tent and aluminum frame bed roll up into a bundle only 4 ft. long 
and 10 in. through. Rush Outing Outfits are furnished single or 
double with one or two beds, and with or without carrying case 
or trunk. 


All These Camp Comforts Found 
Only in the RUSH 


Rush exclusive features are so numerous and so superior you will surely prefer 
them to any other equipment. You owe it to yourself and the comfort of your 
family to get the free Rush circulars at once. See what Rush offers. No matter 
what kind of equipment you need, whether for 4, 
touring, camping, hunting, Radio Headquarters, 
fishing, or just for outdoor sleeping in your own 
yard at home, get these free Rush circulars at 





ym 
e 
USH OUTING COMPANY. Ine Cos 


OVRAWUSE.MLY: 


7 oA 





once. 4S 
J. K. RUSH iivion'st. Syracuse, N. Y. Ae 
x 





J . K * R U S H There are many other exclusive RUSH 


products for the outdoor man. all unoccupied territory : 
RUSH a line to RUSH to whom we can refer Sf oF , a 


Fishing Tackle Dept. 
510 S. Clinton St. Syracuse, N. Y. 





Live dealers wanted in 








prospective purchasers 
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Lightest Because Most Compact 
Add zest to your auto trip—live in the 


open with all the comfort of home. Banish the 
dread of poor hotels, of makeshift camps, and 
foul weather. Kamprite Trailer follows any 
car easily wherever you can drive—carries all 
duffle or six suitcases—eliminates esoudies of 
tonneau or front seat with luggage—all can 
ride in comfort. 





Top raises like 
an awning 


Canopy and 
beds fold all to- 
gether as sim- 
ply as an awn- 
ing — erectable 
in storm with 
safety to outfit. 


A Real Camp Home 
Kamprite Trailer provides home comfort 
in the heart of the wilds or along any road ata 
downright saving over usual methods of stop- 
ping. Deep, restful sleep assured by clean, 
comfortable beds—full protection against rain 
or wind storms,insects and reptiles. Beds for 
four—a mat on the floor makes room for more— 
partition for privacy—4 by 7 floor space—ham- 
mocks for clothes. 


A perfect camp 
in a few minutes 





Write for booklet “Lure of the Long, Long Trail” 


LIPPMAN KAMPRITE 
TRAILER CO. 


St. Louis 














1122G Olive Street 
TENT 


WENZE ss rem 


ny Ridgepok 





Made in 5 sizes 7x7 to 12x14 


NO RIDGE POLE—NO REGRETS 


This Poleless Wall Tent eliminates cares 
and worries. The complete tent packed in 
a strong canvas bag—size 10x28—ready to 
place on running board of your automo 
bile, or to be checked through as baggage 
IDEAL FOR TOURISTS 

Sold by all Sporting Goods, Tent and 
Hardware dealers. Write for catalog. 

H. WENZEL TENT & DUCK COMPANY 
1035 Paul St. St. Louis, Mo. 




















| no luck with camping trailers. 
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OF HOME DESIGN, 


with a tarpaulin or other dust and water- 


proof cover, so that the equipment is 
well protected from the exigencies of 
weather. Just as much care must be 


teken in the packing of the commercial 
trailer as is the case when everything is 
carried in the car. These trailers are 
semmnanetindn inexpensive. They run 
from $125 up, and the Editor will be glad 
to send the addresses of firms manufac- 
turing them. 

The camping trailer is a very comfort- 
able and generally satisfactory way of 
providing for shelter and sleeping com- 
fort on tour. I say this, in spite of the 
various criticisms that have reached my 
ears from motor campers who have had 
It is true 
that the camping trailer is more or less 
difficult to maneuver in narrow, rocky 
mountain roads and that it takes an ex- 
pert to back one up in such circumstances. 
But for traveling over fairly decent high- 
ways, the trailer is hard to beat. It exerts 
an extra pull on the car of only about 
25 pounds, not enough to be noticed. It 
means that the brakes must be applied a 
little harder and a little sooner than with- 
out one and on very steep hills the car 
should be put into first or second gear, 
so the engine will act as a brake. Con- 
trary to the notion of people who don’t 
know, the camping trailer does not slither 
or skid around corners on good roads, 
but on slippery, wet roads chains should 
be applied to the trailer as well as to the 
car, and extra precaution taken against 
skidding. To outweigh those small dis- 
advantages, the camping trailer has a 
number of excellent points in its favor. 
It provides comfortable, dry sleeping ac- 
commodations high up off the ground and 
out of reach of crawling animals and 
insects. It can be set up quickly and 
easily and provides shelter for cooking 
and cating in bad weather. Camping 
trailers range from $180 up, and the 
writer will be glad to send circulars, 
manufacturers’ addresses and other in- 
formation about them on request. 

At present there are very few stand- 
ard camping cars being made in the 
United States. A very excellent one, to 
fit the Ford, Dodge, Reo Speed Wagon, 
White %-ton truck and a number of 
other popular chassis is manufactured in 
St. Louis. With this vehicle you have 
your camping home always with you. It 
is completely equipped for from four to 


THIS LAND YACHT HAS MANY UNUSUAL AND PRACTICAL FEATURES 


six people and, in the smaller sizes, comes 
in sections like a_ sectional bookcase, 
which can be set up on your own chassis 
by a couple of people in a couple of 
hours. The smaller size costs $525 com- 
plete, and the size for the Reo Speed 
Wagon $1,700. Ask the Editor for de- 
tails and full information about these 
standard camping vehicles. 

Another clever body for camping is man- 
ufactured in the Middle West. It is in- 
tended for the Ford chassis and to pro- 
vide sleeping accommodations for two 
people. It is a tricky little machine, so 
arranged that the upholstery folds down 
forming a comfortable bed. The car 
has a body covered with Fabrikoid, a 
high-grade imitation leather, and in the 
rear there is a large luggage space for 
blankets and other paraphernalia. This 
compartment is reached by a drop door 
at the rear. When the seats are dropped 
and extended they form a double bed 
40% inches wide by 6 feet 11 inches long. 
This bed can be lengthened by 4 age 
pillows for a head-rest. This body at 
$350 is obtainable in the Fabrikoid finish 
or in a number of optional color schemes. 
Disc wheels are obtainable at slightly in- 
creased cost. 

The building of special camping bodies 
is now a matter of great originality. 
Every motor camper seems to have his 
own ideas of what he wants in the way 
of sleeping, cooking and eating facilities, 
and the results vary from the little flivver 
roadster’ with a rear platform for a pup 
tent up to the palatial land yacht of the 
wealthy sportsman. It is our intention 
from time to time to publish picures and 
descriptions of some of these machines 
in order that readers may study the vari- 
ous ideas which other campers have found 
successful. 

In the next issue we'll get together 
and talk about tents. Proper shelter is 
one of the most important factors in the 
enjoyment of the camping game. It’s all 
right to talk of sleeping under the stars, 
but many times there aren’t any stars, 
and the camper who hasn’t a good water- 
proof, bug-proof tent over him is out 
of luck. Great care must be taken in 
the selection of this vital piece of equip- 
ment, not only with reference to its qual- 
ity and price, but its type as well. The 
requirements of different camping par- 
ties vary greatly, and the tent must be 
chosen accordingly. 
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Kodak Welcomes Winter 


There’s a tang to the air and a zest to the occasion that give 
life and action to the pictures you make. 


Winter prints contribute prized pages to your album. 


And it’s all easy the Kodak way—and all fun. 


Autographic Kodaks $6.50 up 


Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, N.Y. tie Kodak city 
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FA Brooks fiw Tents 


PATENTS PENDING 


THE TENT THAT RAISES LIKE AN UMBRELLA 


This is the tent you have been looking for—the choice of exper- 
ienced auto tourists everywhere. Canvas floor. No guy 
~=ge ropes. Iron stakes. Light weight. Compact. Two 
popular sizes. Ample floor space and head room. 

Water Proof. 
Mildew Proof. 


Insect Proof. 















Send for—NEW FREE BOOK 
of Road Maps and Complete Camping tines 


Manufactured Exclusively by 








A Summer ~ saan on n Wheels 


The AUTO-TOUR Trailer is equipped with com- 


fortable bed springs, mattresses, feather pillows, 
gasoline stove, waterproof tent with two wir ndows— 
every imaginable convenience for road comfort. 
All compactly built into a light, rigid tra‘ler which 


trails perfectly when coupled to your auto. } 
Write today 
for our camp equipment catalog. 


Clare Mfg. Co., Clare, Mich. 











This Stoll Waterproof Perfection Tent has extra 
wide hips, giving exceptional head room. It is 
water- proof, insect-proof, mildew-proof, trouble-proof 
—giving you absolute protection in all weather. 

Has sewed-in floor, large sereen windows and 
door, large awning and windbreak. 

Write for complete catalog of beds, tents, tables, 
chairs, ete, 


Stoll Manufacturing Co. 
3271 Larimer St., Denver, Colorado 























Pack along this practical Stove 
Beneath your Auto Cushion! 


Here is efficiency! A stove for campers and 
others that folds up like a checkerboard and 
may be carried by a sturdy handle like a brief- 










Folds Flat 
4” thick 
case, The total weight is but 17 pounds, yet it gives Everything inside 


you every advantage of a modern kitchen range. except oven 


Burns any available fuel—Fires quickly in any weather 
Construction: Best Black Iron. No screws or bolts (nothing 
to lose or wear out). Good for a lifetime of abuse. Cooking 
surface: 12%4”x20". 

The LIVINGOOD COLLAPSIBLE CAMP STOVE 
is obtainable wherever outing goods are sold or direct from our 
factory, by express, upon receipt of Check or Money Order. 


$%-50 
Including Oven and Roasting Pan, $13.00 


Illustration Shows 
| Oven Attached to Express Charges Collect 
Pipe _ : 
Also made in one smaller and one larger size. Write for particulars. 


Satisfaction Guaranteed 
LIVINGOOD MANUFACTURING CORPORATION 
LEBANON, PENNA. 
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YOUR WATCH IS YOUR COM- 
PASS 


COMPASS is a very handy thing to 

carry along on any motor trip. It 
is inexpensive and generally fairly ac- 
curate if you don’t try to read it too close 
to the engine or other metal parts of the 
car. It is strange, however, to note how 
few tourists carry compasses. 

fairly good substitute, however, is 
the watch you carry in your pocket. With 
this you can find directions any time dur- 
ing the day except very early in the morn- 
ing and late in the afternoon. MHoid the 
watch face up, with the hour hand point- 
ing in the direction of the sun. The 
figure 12 on the dial will then be point- 
ing South and you can easily work out 
the other directions. By the way, do you 
know how to locate the North Star at 
night by the pointers in the Big Dipper? 





A WORD ON TOURING 
INFORMATION 


By the time the camping season 
opens up the Editor of this Depart- 
ment will be prepared to supply the 
most complete touring information 
available in the United States 
through the generous co-operation 
of such organizations as the Yellow- 
stone Trail, the National Motorists’ 
Association, the United States Tour- 
ing Information Bureau, the Ameri- 
can Automobile Association and 
other national bodies created to en- 
courage motor travel. This informa- 
tion will be of great value and ben- 
efit to FIELD AND STREAM read- 
ers contemplating any kind of a 
motor trip and is part of the exten- 
sive service we are going to offer 
readers during 1923. In succeeding 
issues it is our intention to tell 
about these various organizations 
and what they are doing for the 
motor tourist. 
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THE FIRST TRAILER IN NOR- r 
WEGIAN WILDS 


hestemian 

















Kampkook No. 4 is shown 
in the picture. Has warm- 
ing shelf, folding wind 
shield, detachable tank. 
Two-quart tank holds six 
hours’ fuel supply. Folds to 
4% x 10% x 19 inches, 
weighs 14 pounds. Price 
in U.S. $11.75. 


er eeeaei | 





rHE FIRST TRAILER HUNTING TRIP THROUGH 

NORWAY'S MOUNTAINS LAST SUMMER WAS 

SOME JOURNEY. THE DRIVER WAS NORWEGIAN, 
BUT CAR AND TRAILER WERE AMERICAN 





vacation tours—every outing requires the American 
Kampkook. This dependable, sure-fire stove is always 
ready at a moment’s notice for any cooking job. Enables 
the camper to prepare a big meal or roadside lungh any- 
where as quickly and conveniently as at home. No fuel to 
gather, no muss or trouble; makes its own gas from the same 
; : grade of gasoline you use in your car. Burns a hot, blue 
It’s All Inside flame free from smoke, soot and odor. Wind proof; safe 
All Kampkooks fold like a’ anywhere. Used by most experienced campers. Six styles, 
iW pont we be daghoes 4 $7.50 to $15.60. Sold by leading dealers everywhere. The 
and legs, pack inside. genuine bears the name AMERICAN KAMPKOOK, 
Catalog of complete line of Kampkooking necessities sent on request. 
AMERICAN A 
AM PKOO American Gas Machine Co., Inc. 


THE IDEAL CAMP STOVE 824 Clark St.; Albert Lea, Minn. 


OLIDAY PICNICS, week-end trips to the woods and lakes, 
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Can You Use a Real The Filson Cruising Coat 


SERVICEABLE —a Real Outdoor Pal 
pprteeccheaat: yore a spdinceyety yan ELECTRIC LANTERN? yo 


Canadian 
One that throws a shaft of light 500 feet. Patente 
Made to endure rough usage—exposure or 
any kind of weather without ill effects. In 
fact, this will prove to be a highly service- 
| able lamp, just the thing for a guide over 











treacherous places or as 
a super lantern in a 
lodge, barn or outhouse. 


Adjustable 
Focus Screw 


enables you to obtain any 
character of light you de- 
sire. Sturdy aluminum 








case soundly made, very Full 
handy for a hundred Wear and 
uses around cars, boats, . . 
| on trips, ete. Protection Khaki 
THE TRAILER PROVIDED HOME COMFORTS | 
WHEREVER WE ENDED THE DAY | Endorsed by the United States Government Extra neat, extra serviceable. Wind and 
Operates on two ordinary dry cells giving it weather proof, double over shoulders and top 
exceptionally long life. of sleeves. Closed at throat, tight sleeves. 
» This Lantern is made absolutely waterproof, mois- The whole back’s a pocket. A friend, in- 
tureproof and gasproof; and it will last a lifetime. deed, for outdoor work or sport. 


Order one today from your sporting goods dealer > ‘ 
if he cannot supply you, we will send one direct, Price, $6.00. Order one inch larger than 
complete with batteries for............... 8.50 white collar measure. 

RR IG. 2 hc cn sce neu ncohnaeaeaih 7.50 ad for free Catalog No. 1 showing Filson’s 
. etter Outdoo 2 

| An unusually low price for such a lamp itdoor API arel. 


Cc. C. FILSON CO. 
CHARLES R. ABLETT CO. 1011 FIRST AVE., SEATTLE, WASH. 














199 Fulton St. New York, N. Y. “Filson Clothes For The Man Who Knows” 














Your Pipe, Your Gun, and Mason’s Decoys 


MO. It doesn’t take much else to make a successful trip. You've 
: had your pipe and gun for years, but have you ever used a 
Mason Decoy? If you haven't, you don’t belong to the “Bring 
Home the Bacon Club.”’ Any old duck hunter will tell you 
they are the best money can buy. 
A lifetime of love and devotion to the art of decoy making 
5 y has resulted in a duck decoy perfect in shape and coloration— 
UPHILL, WITH NO ROADS, ON THE WAY TO ae eg a oo that fools the wisest bird that ever took the air! All 
RENDALEN WHERE NO CAR HAD EVER ¥ species. At all good dealers. Send today for interesting 


BEEN BEFORE 




















sea - - booklet. 
“PREMIER” MALLARD, Reg. U. 8S. Patent Office MASON’S DECOY FACTORY, 5970 MilfordS' ., Detroit, Mich. 
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“FREE 


Prefection Capes 
=F Air Mattresses 

: _ =) Cushions Pillows 
ection Cape! and Auto Tents 


DEFY THE ELEMENTS—Carry a raincoat in 
your pocket. Packs 8x4x2 in. in an ATHO- |} 
LEATHER case. Weighs 20 ounces. GUAR- 
ANTEED ABSOLUTELY WATERPROOF. 






Es et Os Ree al 
COMFORT SLEEPING POCKET 


NOT A FILTHY SWEAT BOX SLEEPING 
BAG but an IDEAL outdoor bed with air mat- 
tress and pillow enclosed within a waterproof felt 
lined covey. Weighs 12 pounds and packs 8x8x15 in. 


UTILITY-AUTO-TENT | 


Pn 












— ‘ by ee 

Tt Fits the Running-Board 
SNAKE, BUG and WATERPROOF. 7x7 floor | 
space. Packs 8x8x30 inches. Weighs 30 pounds. | 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 
OR MONEY REFUNDED 
Metropolitan products have stood the test for 40 
years and are recommended by thousands of re- 
liable campers, Forest Service Automobilist, and 

fishermen for quality and durability. 


Sole Manufacturers 


METROPOLITAN AIR GOODSCO., ATHOL, MAss. 





RELIEF FOR YOUR ® ; 
TROUBLE ZONE \, 


the 70se 
and throat 


MENTHOL COUGH DROPS 


give quick relief 
. 
FIALA Pat. Sleeping Bag 
Equal in warmth to four $ 
or five blankets; weight 
less than six pounds. 
Fiala Outdoor Sleeping 
Suits of Angora Wool: $4950 
Adult size - - - - - 


Correctly designed equipment 
for Hunters, Explorers and 
Travelers. Outfits from Poles to 
the Equator. 

Write for illustrated circular 


FIALA OUTFITS, Inc. 


Anthony Fiala, President 








52F Warren St. NEW YORK 
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TRAILING THROUGH NORWAY 








A GLIMPSE AT THE TRACKLESS COUNTRY WE 
TRAVERSED 














OUR HUNTING LODGE IN THE SOLEN 
MOUNTAINS 


A TIP ABOUT PINS 


FOR camping out on cold nights, a 
dozen heavy horse-blanket safety-pins 
will prove themselves worth their weight 
in diamonds. By their use it is possible 
to make a very practical and comfort- 
able sleeping bag out of ordinary blankets 
by folding them over (not under) at the 
foot and pinning them there and along 
the sides with these granddaddy safety- 
pins. If you simply pin one thickness of 
the blanket to one thickness of another 
and then subject it to the strain of hold- 
ing you while you are thrashing about in 
your sleep, you are likely to find some 
nice holes to mend in the morning. But, 
if you gather each blanket to be pinned 
and put the pin through several folds, 
they may rip out, but are not so likely to 
damage the blankets. 


SHOE SOLES THAT WEAR 
FOREVER 


HERE is a little tip that is passed on 
for what it is worth—and if properly 
done it is worth quite a bit. Buy a little 
heavy glue, heat it and apply it in liquid 
form to the soles of your camping shoes. 
Cover this with a heavy coating of saw- 
dust and pat it into the glue. Then let 
the shoes stand overnight until the glue 
hardens. You will find that this mixture 
wears like iron and. it can be renewed 
when the sole peeps through. In this way 
a pair of shoes can be made to last until 
the uppers are entirely worn out. Nat- 
urally, if you use waterproof glue, the 
soles will be waterproof. 











Alfred Nelson Co. 


261 Fifth cAvenue 
New York 
o 


SPECIALIZING IN 
RIDING - HUNTING 
GOLF and COUNTRY 
CLOTHES for BOTH 
MEN AND WOMEN 


Oo 
Highest quality—made to order only 
Oo 
Prices range from $35 up for Breeches 
to $140 up for Riding Suits. 


























Y/ 
A SMACKING 
CAMP DINNER 


When you use 


MAGIC CHEF 


Dehydrated | 
FRUITS and VEGETABLES 





Reduce weight Camping Supplies 10% to 40%. 
Save canoe and auto space. Fresh fruits and 
vegetables in a new and convenient form. 
Nothing taken out but the water. Unharmed 
by cold or heat, 


Cheap—Healthful—Delicious 


Sample mailed anywhere l5ce. Large can 
mixed Soup Vegetables, fine for home or camp, 
with complete instructions, $1.25, Catalog. 


J.J. DeEMOTT CO., DEPT. C, 110 Lexington Ave., N.Y. 

















SKIING 
Winter's Greatest Sport 


Take those long, exhil- 
arating runs and swift, 
thrilling jumps with 
the utmost ease and 
enjoyment on 


NORTHLAND 
SKIS 


the fastest, smoothest run- 
ning skis in the world. 
Every pair is made from the 
finest sliver-proof woods ob- 
tainable and bears the deer- 
head trade-mark. 

Free skiing booklet 

sent on request. 



















Northland Ski Mfg. Co. 








it Merriam Park, St. Paul, Minn. 


GENUINE Indian Tanned 
Cow Hide Moccasins 
Men's Sizes 6 to 11 High 8 in., $5.55 
Boys’ Sizes 2to 5 High 8 in.. $4.70 
Prepaid to any part of U. S. A. 
Catalog of Hunting Boots on Request. 


C.H. Shaw Moccasin Co. 
_ 520 West Lake St 
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TENTOBE 


Best equipment made for 
tourists desiring to camp 


Thousands are now in use. You 
don’t have to make your auto look 
like a moving van when you have 
a Tentobed. They are the most 
compact, light in weight, durable 
and simple to put up. Can be set 
up or taken down in five minutes. 
Requires no poles or stakes. As 
comfortable as any bed in your 
home. Rain and mosquito proof. 
Made to accommodate up to six grown 
persons. ‘*Tentobed’’ is our rade 


Mark. Look for the name. It is on 
every Tentobed made, 


You can obtain them at reliable 
dealers. Write for free catalog 


TENTOBED CO., Chicago 
Dept. 2, 3300 West Jackson Boulevard 














A VERY SPECIAL COOKING 
OUTFIT 
Te heat which runs this quick-acting 


stove comes in a can and is a thorough- 
ly tested and efficient article. It is a 
solidified alcohol fuel, giving instant heat 
at the scratch of a match, and remains 
solid while burning. It is safe because 
ignition must be started by an actual 
flame, and even if upset it cannot spill or 
run. A ten-cent can of this fuel will burn 
approximately 89 minutes. 
The two-burner stove is an efficient per- 
former and will cook all sorts of camp 


























Clearance Sale of 
Fine Binoculars 





A light, compact, strong and durable glass. Hand- 
somely finished in hard enamel. Achromatic day 
and night lenses, 21 mm. objective; rack and 
wheel focusing; right eye cup separately adjustable, 





OFFICERS’ FIELD GLASSES: 8 power, 40 mm. 
objective; day and night lenses; individual 
eye adjustment. Guaranteed new and per- $15 
fect. Sent with carrying case, all complete 





Order yours TODAY. Satisfaction or money back. 
Write for Catalog of Hunting Equipment, etc. 
SLOAN’S MILITARY SHOP 
Established 1900 88 F Chambers St., New York 











NOW IS THE TIME 
to figure on that 


NEW 1923 MODEL 


UNION 


Camp Trailer 
For details, address : 
UNION TRAILER WORKS 





316 Charles Street, Boonville, N. Y. 


A HANDY ALCOHOL COOKING KIT 


meals. Measures all over 8 by 16 inches, 
is sturdily built of rust-resisting planished 
iron and weighs but five pounds. The ten- 
cent can or the quarter-pound size of fuel 
can be used under each burner. Made 
of aluminum and weighs less than two 
pounds. Extended it measures 9% by 
634 inches and nested 334 by 6% inches. 





A NEW TOURING INFORMATION 
DIRECTORY 


Many readers of FIELD AND STREAM 
are familiar with the excellent Tourist 
Camp Ground Directory and map of the 
United States, published last year by the 
United States Touring Information 
Bureau. This efficient organization is 
about to put out a new edition of this 
booklet as a result of an extensive survey. 

Over 2,000 public camp sites will be 
listed in the new volume and their facili- 
ties described. An addition to this year’s 
book will be a list of hotels and garages 
which the Bureau has investigated and 
can recommend as giving the same courte- 
ous treatment and square deal to travelers 
as to home-town patrons. 

The arrangement of the directory will 
be such as to simplify and expedite the 
planning of a trip over any distance, long 
or short, east to west, north to south, 
or wherever the tourist’s fancy dictates. 
It will enable the man behind the wheel 
to select his stopping place an hour or a 
few minutes before he wishes to call it 
a day’s drive. It will place him in a posi- 
tion where he can sit in his office or his 
den and chart out an entire tour, selecting 
a month or six months in advance those 
tewns and cities where he will dine and 
where he will sleep. The map in the new 
book will be brought up to date and all 
highways plainly marked. Towns having 
camp grounds will be designated by a 
star. A new feature of the map will be 
the showing of all paved highways or 
roads which are open to traffic up to the 
time of going to press. This is a feature 
which the Bureau says has never before 
been. embodied in a map covering the en- 
tire United States. 

Another feature of the map is that it 
shows all the aeroplane landing fields in 














the United States. 
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\ 7 YN YO JOY 
t At Home: 

Enjoy the Same care-free comfort 
at home that you do in camp—the 
same restful) relaxation that makes 
the camp fire so serenely peaceful. 

“Gold Medal” folding chairs, 
cots, tablesj-the same as you use 
in camp—will bring this joy of the 
open into your home. Use “‘Gold 
Medal”’ thel]year around in den, 
bedroom,|sunparlor, etc. Its 
thorough cc — will make your 
resting hours more enjoyable. 

Be sure tolget the genuine—insist 


on secing the “Gold Medal” name. 











Gold Medal 
1734 Packard he. 


"GOLD MEDAL" 


FOLDING FURNITURE 
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Furniture Mfg. Co. 
Racine, Wisconsin 
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This Department is open for the discussion of everything pertaining to fish and fishing. 
for fishermen, and are willing to answer all questions in our power. 


We are endeavoring to make it a sportsman’s exchange 
t A stamped, addressed envelope should be enclosed with each letter of 
questions desiring an answer.—Tue Fisuinc Epitor. 








THE SILVER CUP TROPHY 
CONTEST 


IELD AND STREAM’S big 1922 

Fishing Contest is drawing to a close. 
Many magnificent fish have been entered, 
and later the magazine will publish a list 
of the winners of the beautiful silver cups, 
with the name of the winner of the bronze 
trophy offered by Mr. Van Campen 
Heilner for the largest sailfish, with a 
list of the leaders in all classes of the 
contest. 


VERY fisherman who has entered a 
fish will receive an artistic Fretp AND 
STREAM certificate, signed and sealed, be- 
ing a fine trophy itself for the fisherman 
to hang on the wall of his den. 


T is one of the strangest things of 

sport that for some psychological rea- 
son, deep in the minds of the members of 
a family, the poor angler always needs 
confirmatory evidence as to the big one 
that didn’t get away. A FieLtp AND 
STREAM certificate is evidence of the big 
fish. Holders of certificates will be in a 
way set apart from other fishermen. If 
you haven’t the skin, head or mounted 
fish, you’ve got something to show for 
your great luck. 


ATER many interesting facts will be 

given concerning the cup winners and 
their fish, as well as of the other leading 
fish of the contest. And the stories of 
catching many of the fish entered will be 
one of the absorbing features of coming 
numbers of the magazine. 


THE IZAAK WALTON ME- 
MORIAL 


IE “Izaak Walton Cottage,” at Shal- 
lowford, England, was a favorite rest- 
ing place with the Fishing Dean of the 
Ages. Here he conceived writing his 
great book, and when he died, aged over 
90, in 1683, his will directed that the 
cottage be used for philanthropic purposes. 
Walton’s quiet heart and spirit is de- 
lineated by himself in the last verse of his 


poem, “The Angler’s Wish.” Possibly 
this poem was written in the “Walton 
Cottage,” which is six miles from the 


place of the “Wish,” up the valley. 


Edited by Ladd Plumley 


“Or with my Bryan and a book, 
Loiter long days near Shawford brook; 
There set by him, and eat my meat, 
There see the sun both rise and set; 
There bid good morning to next day; 
There meditate my time away; 

And angle on, and beg to have 

A quiet passage to a welcome grave.” 


(“Bryan” was probably Walton’s dog.) 

The brook mentioned runs through the 
property at Stafford, which Walton be- 
queathed to “find coals for the poor.” 

Walton’s cottage, employed as a school, 
became dilapidated, and Major Archi- 
bald G. Thacher, son-in-law of Mr. Julien 
T. Davies, saw a reference to this in a 
London paper. Thus came the idea of 
making the purchase of the cottage a me- 
morial to Mr. Davies. 

Mayor Dunn, of Stafford, Walton’s 
birthplace, gave the information that he 
and the other officials were trying to raise 
£500 to restore the cottage and £50 to buy 
it. And after making a contribution in 
memory of Mr. Davies, Major Thacher 
communicated with Mr. Jos. S. Auerbach, 
law partner of Mr. Davies. Thereupon 
his former associates and friends wel- 
comed the opportunity of joining in the 
purchase of Walton’s cottage. 

Among others, Charles A. Peabody, 
president of the Mutual Life Insurance 
Company, and the directors of the de- 
partments of the company, which Mr. 
Davies served so faithfully for so long a 
time, and the partners and office force of 
Mr. Davies’ firm, contributed more than 
sufficient to make up the amount necessary 
to purchase the cottage. No one, how- 
ever, was permitted to contribute more 
than five dollars. And in a letter to Mr. 
Auerbach it is stated by Mayor Dunn that 
the committee having the matter in 
charge desires to erect in the cottage a 
memorial tablet to Mr. Davies. Surely no 
angler could wish for a more beautiful 
tribute. But those who were privileged to 
be acquainted with Mr. Davies know that 
he was not unworthy of any memorial, 
however beautiful. 

Now, however, the project takes on 
larger aspects. 

A considerable portion also of the nec- 
essary amount for restoration of the cot- 
tage has been received. The cottage— 
with a suitable library of “piscatorial 
Icve”—should be a shrine for the lovers 


of Letters and of the Lord’s Out-of-Doors, 
as well as fishermen the world over. Fur- 
ther sums for completing the amount nec- 
essary for restoration and for getting to- 
gether an appropriate library are needed. 
A committee of representative Ameri- 
cans is being formed to co-operate with 
an English committee to this end. 
Meanwhile, Mr. Jos. S. Auerbach, 34 
Nassau Street, New York City, and Fretp 
AND STREAM will be glad to receive con- 
tributions from all who are interested in 
this quickening project. We predict an 
cuthusiastic response to the appeal. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF SURF 
CASTING 


N fishing, as in all other things, “the 

world do move.” And if you could 
have taken Thad. Norris aside about the 
year 1850 and informed the fishing expert 
of his time that in the year 1922 a salt- 
water fisherman with a bit of a stick 
some seven to eight feet long would cast 
a sinker some one-tenth of a mile, we can 
imagine how the genial Uncle Thad. 
would have given you the merry ha, ha! 

A New York City block, to the middle 
of the two cross streets, is exactly one- 
twentieth of a mile. A modern tour- 
nament surf caster of the champion class 
will chuck his lead almost the full of 
two city blocks. Look downtown from 
Forty-second street, in front of the li- 
brary, and you get an idea of the length 
of the cast, which would be almost as 
far as the street beyond the library front 
south. And, mind you, this amazing 
chuck of nearly five hundred feet is with 
a bit of a stick that, while of great 
strength, is, after all, but a bit of a stick. 
The mystery would be less if it were like 
the legendary pole of the whale fisherman. 


“His rod, a topmast tall, without a sail; 
He sat upon a rock and bobbed for 
whale.” 


Years ago a 200-foot cast with a three 
or four ounce sinker was considered 
something wonderful. Then by leaps and 
bounds the length of the chuck of lead 
increased. In 1909, Mr. E. B. Rice made 
a tournament cast with a 3-ounce weight 
of 29514 feet. And experienced salt-water 
fishermen regarded Mr. Rice’s cast as 
wonderful. But improvement in reels, 
in rods and lines continued, year by year, 
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We 
Challenge 
Any Motor 
to follow the 
Caille Liberty 





Goes through weeds like 
an eel, 
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Submerged logs or rocks 
ean’t hurt it. 





Runs up on shallow 
beaches, without docks. 
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No gears gives it more 


power and speed. 


MADE BY THE MAKERS 
OF THE FAMOUS 
CAILLE 
5-SPEED 
MOTOR 


The Highest 
Development 
of the 
Vertical Type 
Rowboat 
Motor 

































Why We Say 


“Sold by Users” 


Every CAILLE LIBERTY user 
is a salesman for us—the proof 
is in the quotations below. 


“The Liberty Motor pulls my seventeen-foot boat at a speed of about eight miles per hour with twelve 
passengers. Last summer my little motor paid for itself and boat, taking passengers around the lake. It 
never gave me the least bit ‘of trouble.’ 

James S. BurkHarpr, 
Colorado Springs, Colorado. 
“The Liberty Motor is absolutely the best motor for our 
lakes and will go through any marsh where there is enou gh 
water to float the boat.’ 
Lovis Orry Lusson, 


Mt. Dora, Florida. 
“My Liberty Motor is entirely satisfactory, One feature 
is its softness in action that permits conversation in the 
boat.” 
E. G. Warner, 
Chicago, Illinois. 


“It can’t be beaten for shallow water and weeds.” 
Joun Rysick, 
Sterling, Illinois. 


“IT can run my trap line for miles and do it in one-tenth 
less time than I could before with a paddle. No strong 
current or ripples have ever stopped my progress with the 
Liberty Motor.’ 

R. D. Kent, 
Delphi, Indiana. 





“We are running around a two-cylinder Outboard Motor 
here with our boat, which uses the Liberty Motor.’ 
Frank R. Murpuy, 
Lafayette, Indiana. 
“‘Where two or three people want a motor for fishing, 
hunting or pleasure to use in rocky or snaggy waters, the 
Liberty Motor is in a class by itself.’ 
ETrHan VIALL, 
Barbourville, Kentucky. 


Below are the features which are exclusive with the Liberty—check every 
feature against any other rowboat motor built. 

Attach motor with boat out on shore— Beach boat under its own power— 
Start running motor right from shore— Direct drive, no gears— 
Cylinder vertical, only correct position. 














Start motor without load— 


Go through thickest weeds and grass that All controls in the handle, like a motor- 
it is impossible even to row through— ‘ cycle. 

Tilt automaticaly to completely clear partly The Liberty Motor not a novelty nor an 
sunken obstructions or shallows— experiment. This is the fifth year of its use. 


Ooo 


READY 
TO RUN 





PATENTS PENDING 


berty 


the most advanced type o 


ROW BOAT MOTOR 
The Caille Perfection Motor Co. 


6217 Second Boulevard Detroit, Mich. 
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A 


nother 
Meisselbach 
Triumph 
after 35 years of Fishing 
Reel Manufacturing. 


THE MEISSELBACH 





Leve. Winp 
REEL 


The greatest improvement 
since the invention of the 
first level winding reel in 
1860. 


A light, sturdily-built reel 
with all the individual Meis- 


selbach features— 


Takapart—feature for quick 
cleaning and oiling. 


Full protection against back- 
lash or hitch and no drag on 
line while casting. 


Ask your dealer for demon- 
stration—or— 


Write for “Brief Castlets” 
with detailed description of 
complete line. 


“Triton” 
“Neptune” 
“Surf” 


““Takapart” 
“Tripart” 
“Rainbow” 


Manufactured by 


A. F. Meisselbach 
Mfgé. Co. 


Room A 


25 West 45th Street 
New York City 
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and, year by year, the length of cast in- 
creased. 

Passing over many world’s records, of 
dead years, we come down to the records 
of the Asbury Park Fishing Club, made 
at Newark, N. J., November 6, 1917. At 
this tournament Mr. Charles Elingshausen 
averaged in five casts the distance of 435 
feet, 10 inches. Sufficiently remarkable as 
all surf fishermen will agree. But on 
May 25, 1919, this record was broken, 
possibly before with an unrecorded cast, 
by Mr. John Shaw, of the Long Island 
Casting Club, with a single amazing cast 
of 452 feet and 3 inches. This wonderful 
cast gave Mr. John Shaw the world’s 
record cast up to that time. 

You would suppose there might be a 
maximum limit for the length of surf 
cast. Such, however, does not seem to 
be the case. Perhaps this is due not only 
to the constantly increasing skill of casters, 
but to the constantly increased mechanical 
perfection of rod, line and reel, particu- 
larly, it can be said, in the mechanical 
perfection or relative perfection of the 
latter. For anyone who knows anything 
of mechanical devices and examines a 
modern surf reel of fine quality must be 
struck with the magnificent workmanship 
shown in these splendid angler’s tools. 
The gearing is cut with the accuracy of 
the internals of a fine watch. And it 
would almost seem that the present-day 
fine salt-water multiplying reel had 
reached its final and perfected form and 
that nothing further in the way of fu- 
ture reel development could be expected. 

So, also, with surf rods, which, of first 
chop quality, combine most extraordinary 
strength, as needed in a wand handling 
such length of line and a heavy lead, with 
a kind of tempered steel elasticity, which 
could hardly be expected in a rod con- 
structed of wood or of glued-up cane. 
Some of these cane surf rods are of 
double enamel construction, and such rods 
are built of twelve strips of cane instead 
of the usual six strips. That is, there is 
another rod, which is inside of a hollow 
outer cane rod shell, the two perfectly 
fitted together and cemented into one 
solid whole. 

The present world’s record is held by 
Mr. Harold G. Lentz, of Philadelphia, of 
the Anglers’ Club of Ocean City. The 


:| cast was made at Fairmount Park, Phila- 


delphia, on May 7, 1922, at the annual 
tournament of the Dover Fishing Club. 
This cast was 463 feet and 11 inches. It 
was made with a rod believed to be of 
bethabara, with a Meisselbach Number 
500 reel, and a nine-thread line, Surf- 
man, made by Ashaway. The weight of 
lead was four ounces. The cast was 
made with a reinforced line, since ruled 
out by the Association of Surf Angling 
Clubs. But this fact does not necessarily 
mean that Lentz would not have made his 
distance without reinforcement of line. 
Anyhow, the cast was made correctly 
under rules at that time. 

For the details given of the world’s 
record as established by Mr. Lentz Fretp 
AND STREAM is indebted to Mr. Kenneth 
F. Lockwood, Editor of the Newark 
(N. J.) Evening News, the well-known 
newspaper editor, who is also an enthusi- 
ast as well as an authority as to all 
angling matters. 


TO WHOM IT MAY CONCERN 


[% May, 1921, a party of four Ameri- 
cans—assorted sexes—after visiting 
the tomb of Dorothy Vernon called at 
the usual place for lunch, and while 
waiting began to examine the various 
fishing rods in the rack to the left of 
the stairway. When they had left it 


was noticed that a 914-foot built cane 
rod, made by, owned by, and fished by 
“Olive Quill” had also left, whereupon 
the said “O.Q.” passed certain wicked 
remarks reflecting upon the inhabitants 
of a great and good Nation in general 
and on those four—xx—x illuminated 
Yanks in particular. 


URTHER, in the month of October, 

1922, a certain ship did sail from 
New York for the port of Liverpool, 
carrying an Abbey and Imbrie fishing 
rod bearing the inscription “The 
Cross,” and with the image of a pea- 
cock engraved on the reel seat, which 
rod was duly received by “O.Q.” 


OW this is to certify that “O.Q.” 

withdraws all his unkind remarks 
—or such of them as he can remember 
—and now bears no ill feeling or ani- 
mosity toward any of the inhabitants 
of the United States of America, and 
sincerely hopes that the present owner 
of the rod may get the same satisfac- 
tion and sport from it as its maker did. 
Further, if any of the party revisits this 
place will they kindly advise “O.Q.” 
who will bring a supply of pre-war 
“stores,” so that when they retire to 
rest they will perchance see a row of 
peacocks sitting on the bed foot. 

“Olive Quill.” 


A HINT TO THE LEARNED 
By Ladd Plumley 


E all remember what Goldsmith said, 

that if Doctor Johnson gave speech 
to a minnow it would talk just like a 
whale. But if some of our minnows 
could know their scientific titles, they 
might become so puffed up they would 
not only talk like whales but would feel 
like whales. 

If I were a “skipjack,” the little killi- 
fish of our bays, and I knew that the 
learned land animals, who scooped me in 
a net and solemnly discussed me, called 
me “Labidesthes sicculus,” I feel sure that 
my little head would swell.so my com- 
panions would think I was turning into 
a searobin. If I were a creek chub, and 
could know my scientific telephone call 
was “Semotilus atromaculatus,’ I should 
think that I was vastly important that 
mankind should employ so many letters 
for little me. If I were a very little fish 
indeed, my name might be longer than 
my body. If the scientist’s name who 
named me were so proportional to his 
length, it would be some seven feet long. 

Of course it would be absurd to fit 
names to the size of animals, like shirts 
and trousers, but it would seem that more 
care on the part of those who take the 
liberty of labeling all creation might pre- 
vent such straining of jaws in talking in 
scientific terms of animals, as well as 
such prodigious feats of memory in 
memorizing bushels of letters. 

In a library we open a book on fishes, 
and at once are letter stunned. It is as 
if pounds of italics were discharged into 
our eyes from a blunderbuss. We be- 
hold a fish that looks familiar. Yes, we 
have caught this creature of vast name, 
and when food was scarce we may have 
eaten him, but we cannot digest his title 
as quickly as we could eat him. We have 
here the “chub,” the nuisance of our trout 
fishing. But what is this we see? “Hy- 
bopsis kentuckiensis (Rafinesque).” It is 
as if we were present at the christening 
of Johnny Smith, with whose fat cheeks 
and pug nose we are familiar. But! 
Hear! The clergyman proclaims that this 
bit of fat blubbers and yells is “Joenny- 
isquisque Newyorkishimasticus.” 
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Nowitsthe Huskie Devle. 


Fellers asked for a larger Dardevle for trolling for Lake Trout, Muskies, 
and Salt Water Game Fishes. So I finally decided to get out one. 
After a whole year of fishing for the big ones, I’ve perfected it 
and here it is—the “Huskie Devle’’! 




































The only thing I hold against this big 
Devle — he shows no partiality. For in- 
stance, if I’m after Muskies, I don’t want 


any small fry monkeying around. But, dog- 
gone it, every now and then some fool 
Bass takes a wallop at him, and actually 
succeeds in stretching his mouth around 
the big 10/0 hook this Devle carries. 

Sometimes I think I’m dreaming 
when a scrappy Bass takes hold, but 
fellers in the boat swear it really 
happened, so it must be so! 

Well, anyway, this “Huskie Devle’s” job 
is to go after the Big Fellows—Muskies, 
Lake Trout, and the big Salt Water 
Fishes, and take it from me, that if Bass 
just hafta take a wallop at old “Huskie” 
—just figger what the overgrown lunkers 
will do to him. 

Hanged if I know what a fish thinks 
when old Huskie is in motion. But what- 
ever it is, they act as if it was the “last 
train for the day,” and they just hop 
right on it. 


The Huskie Devle 
is furnished with 
plain treble hook, 
or with plain 
treble bucktail, or 
weedless treble 
bucktail. 


Some Motion! 


Never was a bait duplicated the 
wildly wobbling, get-there-somehow 
action of this scampering Huskie! 

Life’s too short to try to find words to rightly 
describe Huskie’s wonderful action! You know 
what the motion of the Dardevle is like. Well, 
the Huskie is a couple of Dardevles all in one! 

The 2-0z. weight is for trolling with rowboat or canoe 
in shallow water. By regulating your speed you can 
keep Huskie Devle on 
top or under water. The 
S%-oz. is for use with 
power boats, or for deep- 
























Prices of Huskie Devle 


With Plain Treble Hook............. $1.50 trolling. If you use a 
With Plain Treble Bucktail........ .. 2.00 _,, tod built for Muskie 
With Weedless Treble Bucktail....... 2.25 casting, you will like the 2-oz. 


Huskie is 5% in. long, 2% in. 
in width, hooks not included in 
measurements, 


‘‘Nostealums’”’ | 


Any fish that fools with this Buzz Saw of the 
fish hook family is hung high and dry before he 
can finish saying “Good Morning, Breakfast!” 
Osprey Brand “NOSTEALUM” insect hooks hold Grasshop- 
pers, Grubs, Minnows and other natural baits close to the hook. 


There’s a proper size hook for any bait from a house fly to a 
\ shiner. Hooks shown are actual sizes. Baits easily attached to hook 






P } without removing Be from line or eee the bait. 
® Fi Trout fishermen who 
Z " use live it will find 
; ! NOSTEALUM this hook just what they @ 


have been looking for. 
“Y PRICES No more rebaiting hooks 


4 Nos. 10, 9,8, 7 15¢ every time a fish looks 
Nos. 6,5.4... 20c at the bait. 
i Mwades as 25c 
WG. Bes escees 30c 
Be Biesecoce 35¢c 
47 a 40c 
0, ree 45ce 
No. 8/0...... 50ce 


No. 
*12,18,14,15 20c 
* Hooks reversed. 





Dardevle Lures—the Dardevle, Dardevlet, the Imp, 
the new Huskie Devle, Nostealum Hooks, and the 
time-tried Osprey Lines—are on sale at all | 
dealers. If yours cannot supply you, goods will be 
furnished promptly, on receipt of price, direct. Lit- 
erature on request. 


Lou J. Eppinger 


312 E. Congress St. Department C Detroit, Mich. 
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Do You Catch Fish or 
Simply Go Fishing? 





Keeling’s Tom Thumb 

N a three days’ contest caught 

3 Bass to one on Pork Rind. 
One man with a Tom Thumb 
beat two men casting with live 
Frogs at Park Rapids, Minn. 
The most successful bait used for 
Salt Water Trout at Daytona 
Beach. The old timers on the 
White River in Arkansas state 
it’s the best fish getter they ever 
used. It gets the fish in the 


summer in the small streams of 
Made in 2, 
Assorted 


Indiana and Ohio. 
2% and 3 inch sizes. 
colors. Price 75 cents. 





Keeling’s Pike-Kee-Wig 
The liveliest Wiggler that ever 
wiggled down the pike. Floats 
at rest and dives when reeled. 
A fine lure to use trolling for Wall 
Eye Pike as it has a fast wiggle 
onaslow pull. The patent Double Wing 
gives the Keeling baits the motion 
that a single wing cannot produce. It’s 
a killer for any game fish. Made in 2 
sizes. Pike-Kee-Wig 414 inches with 3 
Treble Hooks, Price 85 cents. Baby 
Pike-Kee-Wig 3% inches, 75 cents. 
Keeling’s Flapper 
A very successful bait 
for Bass, Muskies and 
Salt Water Trout. For 
best results work it 
with a series of short 
jerks. It wiggles on 
the surface when reel- 
ed so makes an ideal 
bait for shallow water 
and casting along 
shore in the evening 
when fish are feeding. 
Price 85 cents. 





Keeling’s Butterfly 


ANo.4Spoon colored 
in various combina- 
tions far prettier in 
the water than any 
Fly you have ever 
seen. Price 25 cents. 
Also made in smaller and 
larger sizes. 


Send for complete list. Any of 
above sent on receipt of price if 
your dealer does not stock them, 


FRED C. KEELING 
ROCKFORD, ILL. 
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It would seem that as these creatures 
live in water, and in a denser medium 
than air, their scientific naming enters a 
medium of language so dense that it is 
incomprehensible to an ordinary think- 
block. 

We cannot at this late date change the 
titles our great naturalists have attached 
to our fishes. And that these names might 
be resented, if they could be understood 
by fishes, has never been considered. This 
is an aside, the poor fish has nothing to 
say. However, the names have been 
given, and we cannot change them. But 
in using these titles, and for the cata- 
loguing improvement might be devised. 

All that would be necessary in naming 
varieties, it would seem, would be to insert 
a few index pages. Here would be all the 
present scientific titles of the fish referred 
to in letterpress or plates. The names 
would be in numerical order. Opposite 
every number would be a name. The chan- 
nel catfish, for example, might be number 
507, and if we wished to know the scien- 
tific name we could turn to the index. 
Let us suppose that all catfishes were in- 
cluded between numbers 500 to 800. That 
would put little strain on the memory. 
Say the clan Salmo were given the first 
numbers, and suppose we leave the entire 
first three hundred to this fish. When- 
ever we see a number between 1 and 300 
we know the fish belongs to the salmon 
family. A child of ten could master in 
a week a general knowledge of fishes. At 
any time, if we care to know the scientific 
title, all we have to do is to refer to the 
numerical index. The saving of time and 
labor to compositors, to proofreaders, and 
to the readers of the book would be so 
great that were the plan adopted for one 
great tribe of our creatures, like the 
fishes, the same method would be fol- 
lowed with all our ‘creatures. 

As to naming new varieties? It would 
seem the simplest terms are most expres- 
sive. If it were desired to refer to the 
locality where a new member of the 
salmon family were first found, as well 
as honoring the name of the discoverer, 
we could arrange our data in this way: 
Say a new trout were found in the Ore- 
gon River, by a scientist by the name of 
Brown. We would have something like 
this—“Salmo. Br. Ore. 289.” But in the 
letterpress and under the plate the fish 
is designated -by its number—289. 

In numbers mankind has a perfect 
mechanism for cataloguing facts. The 
great life insurance companies never use 
the names of their millions of policy- 
holders, except when mailing letters. 
Numbers are used. Without the employ- 
ment of numbers no business house could 
transact its business. Suppose in a life 
insurance company a policyholder was 
named Johann Christopher Pfroetzschner. 
And suppose every time he was referred 
to on the books of the company the name 
had to be typed? This would be the case 
if life insurance companies followed the 
method of scientists in cataloguing ani- 
mals and fishes, 





QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
KEEPING ANGLEWORMS 
Editor Frectp anp STREAM: 
saw a request bya brother reader of the 
magazine, asking how to keep fish worms, also I 
read your comments on the subject, as well as 
Stoddart’s method for keeping them. 

I am some fish crank myself, and a worm 
fisherman, and do not know much about flies. 
But when it comes to worms, I get my share 
of fish, I like the speckled chaps the best, but 
on a pinch will fish for bass, pickerel, perch, 
etc., and with the worm. 

It is some trick to get fish of all kinds with 
worms. I have used all kinds of bait, but worms 
for me! I have caught bass up to 4% pounds, 
and pickerel up to 4, and perch to 2. I took 17 
trout in one day, from 7 to 12 inches in length, 





THE WIGGLAKLE, 75¢ Each 
A weedless wonder. No head or body to interfere with the- 
setting of the h ¢ wings form ¢ — and 
give the tail pn Made in sizes 1-0, 3-0, and 
FLY SPINNERS for TROUT 

AND BASS 

With high grade silk body 
flies. Sizes 4, 6, 8 and 10. All 
standard patterns. 

With Spinner Fly - 20c each 
With Hair Fly - , 4c each 
HAIR FLIES 
A lifelike wonder. Never mats. 
Life in every hair. Outlasts 
many feather flies. Flies only 

sizes 4, 6, 8 and 10. 
Each ese ote BE 





PS 20 Spinner Hair Fly 





Trolorcast 

STRAINTEST LEADERS 
Every leader marked with ten- 
sile test. 
Straintest, 4% ft., each me 
Refina, extra fine, 2yd. ea 35¢ 
Fina, fine, 2 yd.each - 30c 
Regular, medium, 2 yd, 30 
Padron 2nd, heavy, 2 yd. 30c 
Tapered, light, 746 ft, ea. 50c 
Marana Ist, for bass, 
Bn woes Malet - ig 

Best Bet Eyed Standa: 
1 oz. asst. $1.50 
‘ A 36 page encyclopedia is our catal 
showing flies in natural colors. Wi t 
sent free with every order. 


WEBER LIFELIKE FLY,CO. 
145-147 Main Street 
VENS POINT, WIS? 








dard a: ‘ruvalu To Gut 
in sizes 4, 6, 8 10 and 12 lpm asst. $1.00 
















H.P. BRIDGES 


WILD TURKEY 
CALL 
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Best imitation of a wild turkey 
call in existence. Can be car- 
tied in vest pocket. Very easy to operate 
by slight blowing of the breath. 


Address: H. P. BRIDGES 
MAUNSEY BUILDING - - BALTIMORE, MD. 














SENT BY RETURN MAIL UPON RECEIPT OF $ | 29> 














be red ae. 


« LISHED 


1820 


Ask for fa & Imbrie tackle and 
you need not worry about the re- 
liability of your tackle. It’s always 
been good. You are sure to get your 
money’s worth. Catalog, 10 cents. 


ABBEY & IMBRIE 
Division of Baker, Murray & Imbri 
97 Chambers St. New York 
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which is a good string around here. I go alone 
mostly, the “‘lone fisherman,” as they say, and 
have learned by my own success that practical 
experience leads to getting them. 

I enjoy your wonderful paper, and read it 
from cover to cover. But some of the boys do 
put in some funny stuff, but I like to read what 
the other fellow has done. Hope you will keep 
up your good work, I myself regard it as a 
really wonderful paper, and every fisherman and 
hunter should read it. 

Here is my recipe for keeping worms, which 
can’t be beaten: 

Take three boxes, 12 inches wide, 12 inches 
high, and 15 inches long. Put into the boxes, 
in their bottoms, 2 inches of soil. Sprinkle over 
with coffee grounds, and a little corn meal. 
Then 2 more inches of soil, and coffee grounds 
and corn meal, and repeat until the boxes are 
two-thirds full, Take sour milk, and stir in an 
egg well beaten. Put about a pint of this on 
the top soil and let it soak in. Then put in 
each box about a quart of angleworms. They 
will go down. 

Place the boxes on the cellar floor, with cleats 
under the bottom, so as to allow an air space. 
The two other boxes are placed one on top of 
the other on the first. Have air spaces around 
all three boxes. When you want some bait, use 
from the boxes alternately. If the milk mixture 
does not make the soil wet enough, put in a little 
water. I dig my worms when dig my flower 
beds in the spring, and by the method I have 
explained I have worms all the year. 

Anprew H. Warren. 


Comment—The magazine thanks Mr. Warren 
much, not only for his exceedingly pleasant and 
generous words of appreciation of the magazine, 
but for his clear explanation of how he keeps 
angleworms. The Fishing Editor has never be- 
fore heard of employing coffee grounds as an 
addition for the soil of worm boxes. He would 
suppose that coffee grounds might injure or kill 
angleworms. But Mr. Warren seems to have 
tried the matter out to a successful conclusion. 
Perhaps another worm fisherman will step up to 
the platform and let us hear his method for 
keeping worms in good condition throughout the 
year. This is an important matter for bait fish- 
ermen and we are sure all the worm fishermen 
will thank Mr. Warren for his letter—Fisuine 


Ep1Tor. 


THE SPEARING 
? 
Editor, Firet> AND STREAM: 

Some little time ago the writer received a 
letter from a friend in the States, asking for a 
“sperring” bait for snapper fishing. As I was 
rather doubtful as to what kind of bait was used 
for this class of fish, I wrote to the Editor of 
The Fishing Gazette, London, and I herewith 
enclose an extract from this paper, which has 
appeared this week. I might say I sent Herring 
Sand Eels, which I should think might be suit- 
able, but as this is a rather interesting matter, 
I take the liberty of writing you, asking if you 
could give me any more information in case I 
have more inquiries. Epcar L. Litter. 


Ans.—The fishing editor has already written 
to Mr. Lilley, giving full information as to the 
“spearing,”’ which is doubtless the fish to which 
Mr. Lilley’s correspondent refers, For the bene- 
fit of the salt water angling readers of the 
magazine, the substance of the reply is here 
given. And sometimes the fish referred to is 
called the “sperling.” 

In various localities this fish has other local 
names. Formerly in New York Harbor it was 
called the “anchovy” and “smelt.” Along the 
coast of New England it is sometimes called 
the “Friar,” possibly because the fish is fried 
when eaten, and the spelling has somehow been 
changed; although this may be a rather wild shot 
at a guess. Another interesting name for this 
fish is the “Merit Fish,” by which it is known 
on the Rhode Island coast. And on the shores 
of Long Island it is called simply the “shiner.” 
The fish is sometimes sold as ‘white bait,” and 
is said to be very good on the table. 

Dr. Bean, “Fishes of New York,” says the 
spearing is the salt water Silversides, Menidia 
notata (Mitchell). It lives in coastal bays, and 
Dr. Bean says it hibernates in winter in spring 
holes at the bottom. It is a dainty bit of a fish. 
less than six inches in length, and is found 
along the coasts from Maine to Virginia. It is 
a considerable portion of the food of the mack- 
erel, bluefish, weakfish and flounders. It is 
frequently employed. as bait—Fisu1nc Eprror. 


ARE FROGS SWALLOWED BY BASS? 
Editor, Frecp anp STREAM: 

In the article entitled “A Bass Problem,” in 
the October number of FreLp AND Stream, Mr. 
Plumley refers to the interesting question, do 
bass swallow frogs? This was the subject of 
an interesting controversy a few years ago. One 


‘writer stated that he had observed bass strike 


and “mouth” frogs, but they were not swallowed. 
_While fishing in Pickerel River, a branch of 
French River, Ontario, I found it impossible to 
interest bass in artificial lures. Accordingly I 
made frequent trips to a small stream, about 
two miles distant, where frogs were plentiful, | 











Thousands of Discriminating Fishermen 
Own Kennedy All-Steel Tackle Bags 


No tackle bag will help you 
catch more fish, but this pop- 
ular all-steel bag will help you 
lose less tackle. There’s a 
place for everything, water- 
tight, waterproof, and even 
spill-proof. The only way you 
can lose anything is to drop 
it in the lake. 


The Kennedy looks like a 
leather grip, distinctive, 


roomy, and light. Takes up no 
more room than an ordinary 
kit, yet it will carry a quart 
vacuum bottle and full bait 
casting equipment. Makes a 
fine hunting outfit as well. 
Built to stand roughest usage. 


Good hardware and sport- 
ing goods shops carry Kennedy 
All-Steel Tackle Boxes. Look 
up the store in your town. 


KENNEDY MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


200 Harrison Street 
Van Wert, Ohio 


Kennedy Kits - 





All-Steel Tackle Boxes 

















‘‘WIZARD”’ WILTLESS WINGED 





TROUT FLIES 
Latest achievement in fishing tackle. 
Wizards for catching fish. 
Tied in all patterns and sizes. 
Write for further particulars. 
Representation open to leading dealers, 


WRIGHT & McGILL 


22 Clayton Bldg. Denver, Colo. 




















—— 
DO YOU WANT 
the lightest yet strongest canoe there is on the market? 
Then Buy a ‘‘White’”’ 
DO YOU WANT 
a canoe that is practically impossible to wear out— 
one that, should you be placed in a position where life 
depended on its staunchness, you would know that you 
had the best that skill and experience could produce? 
Then Buy a ‘‘White’’ 
Write at once for our catalog which 
tells you all about the WHITE CANOE 
E,. M. WHITE & CO. 

156 Water Street Old Town, Maine 
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H FERRETS and WIGGLE TAIL BAIT 


rrets combine the feathered flv, weight and spinner 
ik book — no kinking joints, Six color combinations. 
eighted flies 600 ea.; bucktalls 400 ea. Complete set (6 of 
of Wiggle Tail, $5.00. Fiy rod size, unweighted files and 





35e. ea. Complete set with jar Wiggle Tail. $4.00. At your dealers. 


Pork Rind, for use on any lure, rides upright like a live 
Wiee.es Lice evenvrume | Game fish can’t resist these 


. If your dealer hasn't stocked them yet, write us for catalog. 


PERFECTION BAIT CO., 707 Sharp, Kanses City. Me. 














Wouldn’t You Smile Too? 


If you had landed this old fighting 41%- 
inch “Tackle Whacker” on a— 


STUBBY ROD AND REEL 


at Lake Wawasee, Indiana? Guy M. Hayes 
wko had this honor says: “This is my 
second year for a Stubby, and I sure like 
it very much.” 





A COMPLETE FISHING OUTFIT 
OD, Reel and All—for Casting, Trolling 
and Still Fishing. Fits the Pocket, 
Tackle Box and Travelling Bag. 
SPECIAL FEATURES—Single Action 
Aluminum Reel, Rubberoid Finished Han- 
dles, Imitation Agate Tip, Spring Drag 
with Bakelite Brake Button. : 
Your Fishing Outfit is not complete 
without a Stubby Rod and Reel. Comes 
packed in attractive carton with wood- 
setting pin—FOR ONLY $3.00. 


STUBBY’S HYDROPLUG BAIT 





Price 85 cents. 


Entirely a new principle in artificial 
baits. Water is used for the casting 
weight. Has wonderful wiggling move- 
ment in water. Weighs % ounce when 
ready to cast. Used with Pork Rind, 
Buck Tail, Feathers or Live Bait. Body 
finished Bright Red and Aluminum. 


STUBBY Ask Your Dealer 


FisHiNG JACKLE Write for interesting 
wet Ame GiCam D1SPL AY booklets on “Stubby 
cancel Brand Fishing Tackle.” 





THE AMERICAN DISPLAY Co. 


DAYTON, OHIO, U.S.A, 





AT LAST 


A Rod Hospital 


Old rods made new. Best workmanship. Tips and joints 
of finest quality supplied. Renovating of all kinds. 
Fresh water rods my specialty. Salt water rods given 
same attention Prices moderate. Also rods made to 
order. Don't delay but send your rod today, to 

L. A. CHRISTIANSEN 
2270 Washington Ave. New York City 
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securing some for bait. One afternoon, having 
a few frogs on hand, I rowed to a rocky island 
of the river, baited with a live frog and threw 
in. The frog was instantly seized, and giving 
him slack, I waited a reasonable time before 
striking, but my hook came back empty. I baited 
with another trog and cast in the same place, 
allowing the frog to settle to the bottom. Again 
it was seized, and after giving line and waiting 
still longer I struck, with the same result as 
before. For the third time I threw out a frog. 
After a minute or so it, too, was taken. . Pulling 
out line and waiting for what seemed like five 
minutes, I struck. This time I was fast to a 


fish. After a little play, the bait I was using 
slipped up the leader, as frequently happens with 
me. Next, a frog appeared on the surface of 


the water, which was clear. So far ag I knew, 
there were no frogs within two miles of the spot, 
except those I had with me and those I had 
used. After landing the bass, I retrieved the 
frog that was on the water. It was the same 
size as the ones I had been using and appeared 
but little worse from its experience. The solu- 
tion, perhaps, of its sudden appearance is that 
it had been swallowed and ejected by the bass 
during its struggles. On other occasions I have 
seen bass vomit the contents of their stomachs 
while being played. 

Unfortunately, at the time I was unaware of 
any doubt about bass swallowing frogs, or I 
should have examined this fish to ascertain if 
the first frog taken was in its stomach. But 
while fishing Pickerel Lake, near Eagle River, 
Wis., Robert Jones, son of the proprietor of 
the resort, told me he had found frogs in the 
stomachs of bass. 

I venture the opinion that trout will devour 
frogs, basing my opinion on the following experi- 
ence. While fishing in the Black River I secured 
some frogs for casting. They were larger than 
I desired, but not too large for pickerel. If I 
remember correctly they were young bullfrogs; 
not the spotted leopard variety. As I am rather 
tender-hearted, I mever cast or troll with live 
frogs, but kill them as soon as captured. Hence, 
after the day’s fishing, I had a few dead frogs. 
That evening the agent at the railroad station 
took me to see a trout he had in a tank of 
water, the tank fed by a spring. This trout 
had been placed there the previous year, when 
about eight inches in length, and was well over 
a foot long. His feeding depended on an occa- 
sional donation from the agent or some friend. 
Prompted by curiosity, threw in one of my 
dead frogs, the legs of which had become stiff 
and extended well out from the body. The frog 
was seized by the trout, but in order te be 
certain it was not rejected, I watched until the 
trout had succeeded, after a struggle with the 
stiff legs, in putting it out of sight. Further 
observation was cut short by the approach of 
my train. Epwarp F. Bari. 


Comment—The readers of the magazine will 
be much interested in Mr. Ball’s letter. It is 
the opinion of many anglers that in some waters 
black bass do not swallow frogs, but seem to 
kill them from ferocity or anger. prominent 
fisherman of the Croton Region, near New York 
City, tells how he has examined the stomachs 
of many black bass, small mouth, taken from 
one of the Croton lakes, and that never once 
with fish taken from this particular lake has he 
found a frog in a fish’s stomach. Yet in this 
lake frog bait is far and away the most successful 
lure, that is during the latter portion of the 
summer and in the fall. Earlier in the season 
artificial flies are very remunerative lures for 
this particular water. 

It would be most interesting to .the readers of 
the magazine if other black bass fishermen would 
follow the example set by Mr. Ball and give us 
the results of their experience in employing frog 
bait for black bass and their opinion as to 
whether the bass swallow the frogs. 

Trout, both brown and brook, will at times 
take frog bait eagerly. A friend of the Fishing 
Editor had never taken a really large brown 
trout and desired to do so. He was advised to 
use frog bait in a deep pool of a brown trout 
stream, and thus he took much the largest brown 
trout he has ever killed, 

It is not unusual for very large brown trout 
to be taken with frog bait, and, indeed, this is 
an almost certain method for ridding a pool of a 
giant cannibal brown, which it is desired shall 
pass into the fishy beyond. The frog should be 
used precisely as frog bait is used in still fishing 
for black bass, but in clear water no float should 
be employed. Late evening, and indeed after 
dark, is the most certain time. It is seldom 
that a giant brown trout will feed in the daytime. 
—Fisuine Eprtor. 


FLY TYING 
Editor, Fietp anp STREAM: 


Can you help me connect with a book on the 
art of fly tying, which is simple and plain? 
Myself and two of my friends ure coming back 
to the trout country next spring, and I have a 
desire to learn a little of the art of fly tying 
during spare hours in the meantime. 

By the way, we have quite some little fishing 
over here (at Honolulu) in deep water, and fre- 




















One of the FIELD AND STREAM Cups 





All but one or two of the Sterling 
Silver cups offered by prominent sports- 
men in the FIELD AND STREAM 
Prize Fishing Contest for 1922 were 
designed by us. 

We specialize in trophies of all kinds 


for contests of all kinds, 





Clubs desiring gold or silver trophies 
as prizes for sporting events will find in 
our stock the widest selection coupled 
with reasonable prices. If a personal call 
is not practicable, write for information. 


BLACK, STARR 2 FROST 
JEWELERS 
FIFTH AVE., at 48th ST., NEW YORK 











Our Celebrated Trout Flies on 
Looped Gut, or on Eyed Hooks. 
Size 12, 50c—Size 10, 55c—Size 8, 60c Dozen 
Dry Flies on Looped Gut or on Eyed Hooks 
Size 12, 70c—Size 10, 80c—Size 8, 90c Dozen 
Catalogue of Flies, Leaders, Rods, Reels 
Lines, etc., Post Free 


WHITE BROTHERS 
17 Water Street Liverpool, England 











LINED LEATHER 
JERKINS 


New U. S. Army stand- 
ard jerkins with govern- 
ment inspection label. 
Made of fine quality tan 
leather, lined with olive 
drab wool cloth, Suitable 
for men or women for 
‘every outdoor activity. 
Sizes, 38 to 46. Ship- 
ping weight, 3 pounds. 
Write for FREE, big 
catalogue No. 122 of 
Army, Navy, Camp and 
Sporting Goods. 


RUSSELL’S INC. 
W245 W. 42nd St., New York 








































Eels, Mink, Muskrats and other 
f imals, 


9 numbers, with N “ hone 
Y our 

ing, Galvanized Wire Mesh Traps. They cate them 

like a fly-trap catches flies. Made in all 

durable. Write for our Free 

Booklet on best bait known for attracting fish and animals. 





quently when casting off the rocks with rod or 


J.F.GREGORY, Dept. 12, Lebanon, Mo. 
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handline one connects with the Ulua, from three 
to four pounds up to perhaps thirty or forty. 
Even the little chaps let you know what they are 
about, and if you hook into one of the big Beng 
things surely begin happening. A_ full-grown 
Ulua is a cross between a mad bull and a 


Kansas tornado. I have met all three, I can 


mention. 
Fishing from a boat you have a good chance 


and get into a good scrap, but if you are on 
shore when a big chap hits you, you are bound 
to think that all hell has broke loose. 

Craupe H. ReMaAceEN. 


Ans.—FieLtp AND STREAM much thanks Mr. 
Remagen for his lively account of fishing off the 
Sandwich Islands. It must be some fishing, and 
there are plenty of us who envy Mr. Remagen 
is opportunities. 

: We have sent on to Mr. Remagen the titles 
of a few books on the subject of fly tying. For 
the benefit of others who are going into this 





delightful hobby, we will give a few hints that 


may be of value. 


So far as materials are concerned for fly tying, | 


there are dealers who will send to the amateur 
anything that he doesn’t happen to have on hand. 
Hackles can be had anywhere by asking the 
family butcher to save the necks and heads of 
a few of the roosters he sells. Fowls generally 
come to market with their heads and necks in 
place. : ; ? 

A standing table fly tying vise, which can be 
screwed on the top of the work table, can be 
purchased of dealers who sell fly tying materials. 
But if desired, a small jeweler’s “pin vise” can 
be employed as a standing vise. The knob at 
the end of the handle of the pin vise can be 
filed away. And thus the handle can be in- 
serted in a hole of proper size in a square of 
pine board, which is an inch or so thick. When 
you are away on a fishing trip a suitable piece 
of board for the base of a pin vise can always 
be found. Thus you carry with you only the 
little pin vise. 

For the safe storage of all the many materials 
the fly tier must have, a proper receptacle is 
absolutely necessary. Storage in pasteboard 
boxes is only an invitation to dinner to the 
moths. If the amateur is handy with tools, he 
should make for himself a fly tying cabinet. Such 
a cabinet should be about ten by six by six 
inches in size. It should have within its, outer 
shell five or six little drawers, arranged as if 
the interior were a miniature chiffonier. The 
cover of the cabinet should be provided with 
hinges and a lock. x 

Thus, when on a fishing trip in boarding 
house or camp, you have all your fly tying tools 
and materials in one receptacle. Also you can 
prevent moths from getting into your wools and 
feathers by keeping pieces of gum camphor in 
the drawers of your cabinet. Carelessness as to 
this may lead to the loss of much valuable fly- 
making material. 

Another hint is pertinent. Never employ any 
hook for a fly which you do not test as to its 
temper. Nothing is more disgusting than to 
make up a lot of flies and then discover the 
hooks are so brittle they break like glass, or are 
so soft in temper they bend like boiled mac- 
aroni. Recently the Fishing Editor forgot his 
own warning. He made up dozens of flies on 
hooks which when at the streamside he could 
straighten out with his thumb and forefinger. 
And this discovery came after losing the first 
big trout he got hold of on one of the new flies.— 


Fisuinc Eprror. 


TWO ON THE SAME LINE 

Editor, Firtp AND STREAM: 

As a reader and admirer of Field and Stream 
I beg to hand you a photograph of two black 
bass, with a story of their capture. As far as 
I am able to learn this is an extraordinary catch. 
On October 5th, while fishing in Lake Butler, 
Florida, I caught two black bass on one small 
Heddon Dowagiac Pike Minnow of three barbs. 
The two fish struck simultaneously and at strike 
dragged hook a depth of eight feet, then took 
out fifty feet of line straightway. They struck 
at 7:20 and were landed at 7:30, I using a short 
steel rod, Monarch reel, forty feet 28 lb. line 
ahead and connected to 60 feet 18 pound follow- 
ing. The remarkable part is that the two fish 
were landed after ten minutes of violent work 
on their part and without use of net. Both 
were completely fagged when taken into the boat. 


The fish weighed 714 pounds each, having been | 


two hours out of the water. Fishing was done 
trom a_ boat. 
Yours for the sport of it, 
W. D. Wurre. 


Comment: We thank Mr. White for his in- 
teresting account of taking two such heavy fish 
on the same lure, sufficiently remarkable as all 
black bass fishermen will agree. As a matter of 
fact, the Fishing Editor has never heard of such 
a.catch. But has been told of two small fish 
which were thus taken. Mr. White seems to go 
pe head in the fishing bee with a single lure. 
FThape we shall now hear from another reader 
¢ FIELD anp StrEAM that he, too, has taken two 

sh at once and on a single lure. 

Fisuinc Eprror. 
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The quick, silent servant 
of the paddle! 


“TH big daddy of the bass lies under that old gray 
rock. Whir-r-r! And a fly kisses the water. Splash! 
A strike. Pay out line, he’s off! Now—here he comes. 

Bring him side-on, quick! ' 

_ Just a dip of the paddle and the “Old Town” swings 
instantly. For an “Old Town Canoe” responds at 
once to the slightest pressure of the blade. Trolling 
around lily-pads for pickerel, it follows every irregular 
curve—it handles easily. 

Up winding streams for trout, an “Old Town” will 
float loaded in the shallowest water. And on the port- 
age, you appreciate “Old Town” lightness. 

Make the trip in an “Old Town Canoe.” “Old 
Towns” are the fastest, sturdiest, strongest and steadi- 
est canoes made—and the lowest priced. $54 up from 
dealer or factory. 


The new 1923 catalog shows all models in full 
colors. Write for it to-day. It is free. 





OLD TOWN CANOE CO., 312 Middle St., Old Town, Maine,U. S.A. 
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A Fly Fisherman’s 
Fondest Hope 


is to some day, somehow, possess an equipment of Fishing Tackle at a reasonable 
cost that is so complete in its selection that no condition of the day or water can find 
him wanting in just the necessary instrument or lures to make the day a success in 








CUMMINS 
ENGLAND 








the face of apparent failure. 


CUMMINS OF ENGLAND has the distinction of being prepared not only to 
furnish tackle for any kind of fishing anywhere in the world but to advise sportsmen 
as to any particular needs near home and this information bureau is at your service. 
It is certain that much depends upon the ROD, the REEL, the TAPERED LINE, 
the invisibility of LEADERS and the FLIES—those delicate, true-to-life, artificial 
insects that CUMMINS ties so daintily and alluringly, each one true to pattern and 


of the best materials. 


DRY FLIES ARE SURELY THE PARAMOUNT ARTIFICIALS 
AND CUMMINS TIES THE WHOLE LIST 





a ASK FOR A COPY OF CUMMINS’ CATALOGUE AND PRICE LIST | 





Mail your orders and inquiries early that ample time 
may be assured in which to complete your assortments. 


W. J. CUMMINS, Limited 


Bishop 


NORTH OF ENGLAND ROD WORKS 


Auckland, England 




















—DUNPHY— 


Outboard Motor Special 


Tust the boat for an outboard motor 
built by the original designers of 
utboard motor boats. Light draft 
ind speedy Keeps even keel under 

all conditions—handles like a launch. 

Special cast aluminum plates rein 

force bow and stern. Heavy transom 

holds motor firm, Two models 

16 ft., and 18 ft. Smooth planked 
r clinker built. 


Send for 


Free Catalog 


handsomely illustrated, showing com 
plete line of fast V-Bottom Launches, 
Mutboard Motor Boats, Rowboats, 
Canoes and Hunting Boats Don’t 
iss the Sand Dab, exclusive Dunphy 
eati a light draft, comfortable 
launch, ideal for family or tender. 
Hulls built to special design in the 
staunch Dunphy way. Special prices 
n outboard motors complete with 


t 
oats, 


Choose Your Boat Now—Early 


DUNPHY BOAT MFG. CO. 
Eau Claire (Dept. F-2) Wisconsin 


| £ Lof an epicurean sauce. 























(Continued from page 1015) 
OUANANICHE 
By William Simpson 


thrush. 
on a fallen tree, about.twenty feet from | 
me, for several minutes with the glasses 
before I could make out that he was the 
author of the song that attracted my at- 
tention, for it sounded to me as if it was 
coming from a hundred feet away. As 
I paddled to and fro in the canoe clear 
across the lake, swallows were skimming 
the surface too and fro, and in the clear- 
ing around the camp at sundown a robin 
made three or four digs and pulled up a 
worm, then flew off with it to find his 
mate, who probably had a nest not far off. 


KEEN appetite is yarely suggestive 
A person in 
good health and in the enjoyment of fresh 
air and active exercise will find more en- 
joyment over a piece of plain venison or 
partridge or fresh caught trout or the 
marrow bones or the moufle or nose or 
tongue of a moose, cooked over a pine 
wood fire, with a cup of tea or coffee, 
than the most elaborately prepared ban- 
quet. Simplicity is very conducive to 
comfort and the simple life is the habit 
of the woods. Real enjoyment is derived 
from having few wants and in being able 
to satisfy them, not in having vast stores 
of this world’s goods, which in the act 
of accumulation too often breeds habits 
of discontent. 

One day we were fishing from a canoe 
in the stream. Up to the noon hour we 
had caught only a few small trout, all of 
which, with the exception of two small 
fish, were returned to the water. We 
went ashore and had a midday meal, after 


I watched one that was perched | 





FIELD AND STREAM PICTURES 


We sat in a musty little room, 
In a grim and dusty little room, 
Where the city sounds came in. 
But a scene grew out of a glowing square, 
And we swiftly traveled far from there; 


Far out from the city’s din. 


We saw the leap of the mountain stream. 
The gleaming sweep of the mountain 
stream, 
And the dry fly fisher throw 
His airy lure with a skilful hand; 
And we heard the call of a shadowland 


That beckoned out of the glow. 


We watched the lift of the breathing sea, 

The mighty drift of the seething sea, 
Where game deep-sea fish fought; 

And we saw a contest full of thrill, 

From the savage strike to the final kill, 


In the scenes that the camera brought. 


And there in our musty little room, 
In our grim and dusty little room, 
We watched the pictures gleam; 
And though the city hemmed us in, 
We fared us forth from out its din, 
Through sunny field and stream! 
George B. Staff. 
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which we made a comfortable resting 
place in a shaded place for a few hours’ 
rest. About four o’clock we took our 
places in the canoe and poled upstream 
toward camp. The sky was clouded over 
and we came to a long, deep pool, and 
away up at the head of it I had a strike 
and securely hooked a QOuananiche that 
made vigorous efforts to break loose. He 
rushed up and down the pool, crossed 
and recrossed it, and finally made for the 
lower end of the pool where two boulders 
made a sluice of swift water. Between 
them was a log across the two boulders, 
underneath’ which he went. There was 
nothing else for me to do but let the rod 
go. The line was nearly all out. I could 
not lift a large fish out of the water by 
main strength with a five-ounce rod, so 
I let the rod go underneath the log, 
and fortunately recovered it a couple of 
lengths further down the stream, as sound 
as the day it was made, and a four-pound 
Quananiche with a Silver Doctor fly on 
a No. 4 hook, fast in his lower jaw, soon 
lay in the landing net. 

It had been a very warm day. About 
four o’clock in the afternoon the sky 
darkened, the atmosphere grew thick and 
stifling and we turned our quickened steps 
toward camp. All creation seemed to en- 
tertain the ominous sense of a coming 
tempest. The wind blew and the trees 
creaked; the birds flew to the closest 
thickets; a brood of black wood ducks 
came close into the shore of a sheltered 
way and a pair of partridges ran to the 
cover of a fallen tree and other wild 
creatures retreated to the covers which 
their instinct gives them the habit of fre- 
quenting when nature’s sentinels give 
warning of an approaching storm and its 
impending dangers. R 


FTER our evening meal the storm 
44 subsided, but the sky was cloudy and 
the atmosphere was sultry. We sat out- 
side the door of our camp and saw a 
great many fireflies or glowworms dart- 
ing about conspicuously in the darkness. 
It was interesting to watch them. I had 
never seen so many or so luminous ones as 
far North before. 

The coolness of the evening after the 
vain quickened the life within us like a 
rare tonic wine. The moon had just 
cleared the tops of the tallest trees that 
Lounded the lake as we sat around the 
camp fire and told over again the sports 
and incidents of the day and of the sports 
of other days. 

All was still except the solemn rush 
of the waters and now and then the wild 
hoot of an owl, the bark of a fox or the 
forlorn sound of a moose calling its mate, 
the wild notes, some of them partly heard 
miles away in the stillness of the night. 

My personal guide was a full-sized man, 
a native of the State, a strong, healthy, 
hardy individual in keeping with the pure 
air of these wooded hills and pure streams 
and lakes, with a natural disposition to be 
kind, considerate and faithful. His faith 
and fidelity were built on the plan of the 
Golden Rule. He was invariably ready 
and willing to make things pleasant and 
agreeable. He was of a musical turn of 
mind, wise to all the kinks of the woods 
and waters, an expert in handling a canoe 
in the roughest water. He possessed a 
cheerful, rollicking disposition, always 
ready and willing to please. The follow- 
ing lines by Archibald Armstrong, are a 
description that fits like wallpaper: 

“He was a minstrel in his mood; 

Was wisdom mixed with folly. 
A tame companion to the good, 
But wild and fierce among the rude. 
A jovial with the jolly.” 
















roduced retouched photograph, showing the 
Rot Scie dtdapet oles eptheat 
in water only ankle deep and over a stony, snaggy bottom. 


anywhere it will float 


Double proof against stones, snags, deadheads 


PRICE: 


$9500 


completely 
equipped 


HINK of it—anywhere a boat will float the 
new and improved L-A Rowboat Motor will 
drive your craft. In water ankle deep, over sub- 
merged rocks, sand bars, snags and deadheads, 
the L-A will take you there and back, without 
damage to your boat— without damage to your motor! 


YA Rowboat Motor 


This new rowboat motor opens new waters to 
you—shallow streams, inlets, rocky, snaggy 
channels. It is double proof against damage. 


The L-A Self- Tilting Device protects the back end of your 
boat, in case your motor hits a heavy obstacle. The L-A 
Safety Propeller (patent applied for) protects the motor 
itself. Built on an entirely new principle, this propeller will 
take a battering from rocks, snags, sand bars or deadheads, 
and will coniinue on its way, uninjured. No pins to shear— 
nothing to repair. Jt gives you absolute dependability of operati 
under all conditions. 


Note These Many 


Exceptional Features 
The L-A Rowboat Motor has 


these exceptional features as 
standard equipment: Double 
duty, built-in flywheel mag- 
neto; Easy rope starter; Self 
tilting device; Safety propeller 
(patent applied for); Cast 
aluminum, indestructible gas 
tank. Completely equipped, 
all ready to place on your boat, 
it is priced at $95.00 at your 
dealer's, or f. o. ackson, 
Michigan. The new L-A Row- 
boat Motor offers a remarkable 
value—investigate it early. 


JOCKWOOD-ASH 


—MOTOR ~ 


332 JACKSON STREET JACKSON. MICHIGAN 


Builders of Marine Engines for 20 Years 





Your local dealer will gladly show you the new L-A Row- 
boat Motor. If he does not have the new L-A in stock, send 
us his name and we will mail you full particulars. Investi- 
gate the new L-A fully. It will give you service you 
never dreamed of. 
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Cutter 
Boots 


UST as you treasure your 

trusty rifle that has been 
re-fashioned to your precise 
liking; just as you cherish the 
“whip” of your favorite hand- 
made rod—that is how you will 
prize the most loyal pals any 
sportsman ever had—genuine 
Cutter Sporting Boots. 
Cutter Boots are hand-built— made 
to measure. Only the choicest leath- 
ers “grown” ever find their way into 
these tough, wear-fighting, wonderfully 
comfortable boots for outdoor men. 


Write today for name of nearest 
Cutter dealer and catalog showing 
Sporting Boot, famous 
“Pac” Boot and other 
Cutter specialties. 


A. A. CUTTER CO. 
Box 10 Eau Claire, Wis. 














ver Kill, Grizzly 














ZIGLER’S SQUIRREL TAIL FLIES 


The bodies are made of high-grade silk decorated with tinsel. 
pe are Tailed. The Wings are made from the Natural Squirrel 
il Hair, making a very light and active Fly. 

Wet or Dry Fly fishing. These Flies are guaranteed true to pattern 
and perfect in workmanship. 
correct size to correspond to size of hook used. Tied to Perfect 
Pennell-Eyed Limerick Hooks, in sizes 8 and 10 only. Furnishedlin 
the following twelve patterns: 

Montreal, Cowdun 


Doctor, White Miller, 
troduce this Fly we will send one assortment to each person sending us $2.2 


The POINT Sporting Goods Co., Stevens Point, Wisconsin 


Most 
Can be used for either 


Tied to looped and knotted Gut of 


Ly - of P mereig, Paramacheene Bell, Bea- 
, Seth Green, Wickman’s Fancy, ‘Silver 
3lack Gnat and Professor. In order to = 


(Be sure to give size af hook 
















aa Sé.No Paste Neevep 
Use thent to mount all kodak 
pictures. po en ay tt 





FIELD and STREAM’S MOTION PICTURES 
OF HUNTING AND FISHING 


are now available to motion picture theatres through 
the W. W. Hodkinson Corporation, distributors. 
If you have not seen these truly wonderful films 
showing the actual taking of all kinds of game and 
fish, write to the Manager of your local theatre 
requesting him to book them and also send us his 
name so that we may have a salesman call upon him. 


FIELD AND STREAM, 25 West 45th Street, New York 








“FF olding, Puncture-Proof Canvas Boats 


Light, easy to handle, 

carry by hand; 
than wood; 
First Prize at Chicago and St. Louis World’s Fairs. We ft our 
boats for Outboard Motors. 
KING FOLDING CANVAS BOAT CO. 


no leaks or repairs; check as baggage. 
all sizes; non-sinkable; stronger 
Foreign Governments. 


safe for family; 
used by U. 8. and Awar 
Catalogue. 

691 Harrison St., Kalamazee Mich. 





S we look back on the trail we have 
been traveling through life, our very 
youth comes back to us; the cares and 
vicissitudes and the’ business of life en- 
grosses us more and more, and like nar- 
cissus we are but worshipping the reflec- 
tion of our own: images in the water, but 
Cisengaged, for the time being, of every 
anxiety of our own hearts and con- 
sciences, and happy ‘is the man who 
stands acquitted before his own conscience. 
There is a time in the affairs of all of 
us when the best of friends must part, 
and it was hard for me to tear myself 
away from the pleasant associations in 
Grand Lake Country and from the kind, 
hospitable friends on Grand Lake stream; 
but my faith rests secure in the hope of 
returning again to renew the many pleas- 
ant associations and merry times another 
season, 





(Continued from page 1026) 
HUNTING BIG HORN IN MEXICO 
By John Edwin Hogg 


all-expected to find my companions and 
the important water hole, I pushed on with 
all possible speed. After scrambling down 
over the rocky canyon bed for fully an 
hour, I became aware of the fact that my 
voice was gone, and that I was dried out 
inside like a red hot cinder. I was actually 
beginning to wonder if I would ever be 
able to make it back to the water hole, 
when I rounded a bend in the canyon, 
and there growing among the rocks in 


the side of the wall, my eye fell upon a 


huge barrel cactus. I’d heard many weird 
tales about desert travelers being saved 
from death by the juice of the barrel 
cactus. Never before had I had occasion 
to dig into one, but now I was ready to 
try anything that offered even a promise 
of a drop of moisture. I attacked the 
cactus with the six-inch blade of my hunt- 
ing knife, and almost regardless of the 
great spines upon which I repeatedly 
snagged my hands, whacked and carved 
through the leather-like covering of the 
plant. In a moment I was down into the 
pitch, and carving out a great chunk of 
it, bit off a piece and began to chew. The 
juice was there all right. It had an odd 
acrid metallic taste, but it was wet never- 
theless, and was tremendously refreshing. 
From every mouthful of the pitch that I 
chewed up and spit out, I managed to 
extract about a fluid ounce of the life- 
sustaining moisture. I sat beside the cac- 
tus for about ten minutes chewing the 
pitch. Then I cut off a big chunk, stuffed 
it inside my shirt, and with another block 
of the pitch in each hand, marched on 
down the canyon “getting my drink” as I 
went. 

Still chewing cactus pitch, and with 
the daylight almost gone, I eventually got 
down into the main canyon, found the 
water hole, and my companions waiting 
for me. Neither of them had seen any 
game, nor had they found any traces more 
promising than those two or three days 
old. After I had drank about two gal- 
lons of water I got dampened up to the 
point of being able to tell my story. Guyott 
listened intently. Then he said: “Well, 
that settles it. The sheep are hanging 
around the main water supplies. We'll go 
back to the ranch now. Tomorrow we'll 
pack an outfit for a three or four days’ 
trip and go over into El Cafion La Bodega 
(grape vine canyon), That’s a big canyon 
with a stream of water running down it 


just beyond the range of mountains 
where you saw the sheep. They'll be 
hanging around there and we'll go 


get ’em.” 
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N accordance with this plan, the fol- 

lowing day was spent toiling across 
the desert with three saddle mules and 
three pack animals. We arrived at the 
mouth o the canyon near sundown and 
worked the mules up the floor of the 
rocky wash for a distance of about five 
miles, until we found the water and came 
to “the end of things” insofar as further 
progress with the animals was concerned. 
There we “shook down” for the night. A 
dandy supper, a quiet evening about the 
camp fire, a glorious snooze under the 
stars, and a fine big breakfast next morn- 
ing, put us in excellent shape for the 
work that was ahead of us for the day’s 
hunting. We got started shortly after 
daybreak and by ten o’clock had worked 
our way up the canyon for a distance of 
about four miles. Four miles for about 
six hours of travel on foot may at first 
thought seem like mighty slow progress, 
but as a matter of fact it wasn’t slow 
progress at all. For picturesque, rocky, 
jungle ruggedness El Cation La Bodega 
is a sight to beggar all description. The 
walls, a gnarled mass of malapai rock, 
rose on both sides almost perpendicularly 
about 4,000 feet above our heads. The bed 
of the canyon rose at the rate of about 
1,000 feet to the mile. It averaged less 
than a hundred yards in width at the 
bottom, with a sizeable stream of excel- 
lent water flowing down through it. The 
entire bed of the gorge was strewn with 
huge polished granite boulders, some of 
them as big as a house; and between the 
boulders grew jungles of stately palms, 
thickets of bamboo and other semi-tropical 
vegetation. For this trip we had dis- 
carded our hobnailed boots in favor of 
rubber-soled canvas “sneakers.” Even 
with this type of fly-like footwear prog- 
ress was often a matter of inches per 
minute, and there were numerous lofty 
waterfalls to be scaled where it figura- 
tively took fingers, toes and teeth to make 
one’s way. 


EAR eleven o'clock we began to come 

upon numerous fresh signs of game. 
The animals were apparently making 
daily visits to the stream to drink, and 
the prospects looked encouraging indeed. 
At about that time I was making my way 
up the canyon about a hundred yards 
ahead of Guyott and McDonald, when I 
came to a place where the gorge widened 
out a bit. Looking up at the surrounding 
peaks I fancied that I could recognize the 
contour of the lofty mountain upon which 
I had previously seen the sheep. I was 
endeavoring to decide whether it was the 
same peak or not, when I was almost in- 
stantly convinced that it was. There, on 
the topmost pinnacle, perched like a 
marble statue was the ant-like figure of 
a bighorn sheep. The animal was next to 
invisible with the bare eye, and it was 
only by the merest chance that I hap- 
pened to find him. Through my field 


glasses, however, the figure was large, 
clear and distinct. It was a fine big ram, 
although without quite the magnificent 


curl of horns of the one I had seen on 
the former hunt. I dropped in my tracks 
behind a convenient rock and waited for 
Guyott and McDonald to come up. By 
the time they arrived, and had also taken 
cover back of the rock, I had discovered 
not one sheep—but not less than fifty! 
Every rock on the mountain top seemed 
to harbor a sheep, each and every one of 
them hung on a rock like an image in 
bronze. I have often seen museum speci- 
mens of mountain sheep mounted like 
statuary on paper mache rocks, and al- 
ways thought the taxidermist had fallen 
down on his job of getting a natural look- 
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1 Jewel 
Burlington 


|ink animal pose. But since having seen 
bighorn mountain sheep alive in their 
native habitats—never again will I criti- 
cize a taxidermist for mounting a moun- 
tain sheep like a wooden Indian in front 
of a cigar store. 


UYOTT was of the opinion that the 

sheep were coming down into the 
canyon to drink, but with the knowledge 
that they only come to water about once a 
week, we could have no assurance that they 
would come down during the next several 
days. Thereupon our campaign of action 
was mapped out. Guyott and McDonald 
were to sneak up the canyon we were in, 
circle around the mountain and endeavor 
to scale up to within rifle range of the 
game. I was to “hide out” on the opposite 
wall of the canyon, so if the sheep came 
down, or were stampeded by the hunters 
in their efforts to get a shot at them, 
they’d probably get within range of my 
gun. Thereupon I climbed about 200 fect 
up the face of the wall and flattened out 
in a hole in the rock, where I could lounge 
in comfort in the shade, watching the 
sheep through my glasses, while my com- 
panions set out to do the man-killing, 
perspiration-shedding work. This plan 
didn’t altogether suit my fancy because 
it wasn’t sufficiently active. However, it 
was Guyott’s idea of the best method of 
insuring us meat and horns. I was aware, 
| too, that the old Frenchman had the ad- 
vantage of years enough to have been my 
father, and that he probably knew more 
about mountain sheep hunting than I ever 
hope to know. His counsel was therefore 
worth heeding. 





OR the next hour I cowered in my tiny 

ledge of rock with my Winchester 
across my knees and my field glasses 
glued to my eyes. I gazed up at the sheep 
until my arms went to sleep holding the 
glasses and I began to get cramps in my 
neck, All this time not one of the sheep 
budged out of his tracks. I was about 
ready to concede that they must be 
wooden sheep, or that they were anchored 
down with iron pipes in their legs like 
museum specimens, when I glimpsed the 
first sign of animal life about them. The 
old ram on the top pinnacle wiggled his 
ears a bit—evidently to get rid of the nu- 
merous pestiferous little black gnats that 
were probably annoying him as much as 
they did me. Still watching the sheep, and 
wondering how far up the mountain Mc- 
Donald and Guyott had made their way 
I was suddenly delighted to see the big ram 
hop down off his perch and saunter down 
the mountainside for fully a hundred 
yards. The rest of the herd followed 
him. Then all of them found new perches 
on the rocks and posed like silent senti- 
nels staring off into space again. Every 
last sheep in the herd lacked a thousand 
yards of being within range of my gun, 
but the indications were favorable at least 
—they were evidently coming down to 
water ! 


FTER taking up their new positions 

the band of bighorns remained motion- 
less again for fully twenty minutes. Dur- 
ing that time I swallowed my lunch, took a 
few sips from the canteen and resumed 
watching through the glasses. Then the 
herd moved again, and down the moun- 
tain they came—this time nearly two hun- 
dred yards before they perched on the 
rocks once more. Presently the herd be- 
gan to scatter out. A few of them went 
back on the summit of the mountain, but 
the main band continued to descend by 
easy stages into the canyon in which I 
was waiting with throbbing pulse, tingling 
| nerves, and an itching trigger finger. The 
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vanguard of the band got down to within 
600 yards of me with the rest of the herd 
scattered out all the way to the top of 
the mountain, when something happened 
that for a moment led me to believe the 
sport was off for that day. The big ram : 
suddenly raised his head and snorted, and = == 
all of the rest imitated him as if they had sia : 
taken alarm. The wind was blowing = : 
straight down the canyon, so it seemed = 
impossible that they had “got wind” of 
me. On the other hand, however, I knew 
the wind was wrong for Guyott and Mc- 
Donald; thought possibly the sheep had 
scented them, or that they had otherwise 
unintentionally let the game “get wise to 
them.” But apparently nothing of the 
sort had happened, for once more the herd 


14 to 30 
sauntered down the mountain side, and for years and year. a 


this time they came into rifle range. A 


dandy ram, but not the big fellow with Sportsmen’ Ss First Choice! 


the monstrous horn that I really wanted, 
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wiggled down off the canyon wall, and 
retrieved my two rams just where they 
had fallen. Neither of them was what 
could have been termed prize-winning 
pairs of horns, but either was enough to 
satisfy any reasonable hunter. 


LUGGED the two carcasses to the 

edge of the stream in the canyon, 
dressed them, and then sat down in the 
shade of a palm to wait for the other 
two hunters. I had bagged the two rams 
allowed me under the Mexican game laws, 
so the trip was over for me—all but the 
hard work of getting the animals to the 
mules, and the pleasure of eating the 
meat. I waited nearly two hours for 
Guyott and McDonald to show up, and 
was actually getting uneasy about them; 
fearing that the shot I had heard might 
have been accidental, when I heard a rock 
roll into the canyon a little above the 
point where I was. A moment later the 
two men began halooing through the brush 
in an effort to locate me, and as I an- 
swered their call, McDonald came stag- 
gering down the canyon with a 150-pound 
ram on his back. It was evident that 
the shot I had heard was not an accident, 
for they had the meat to account for it. 
Later I learned that the two hunters were 
nowhere near the sheep when my first 
shot was fired. They had found the 
mountain unscalable, and were about to 
turn back when my shots scattered the 
herd, and sent the lone ram scampering 
right in front of McDonald’s gun. He 
had floored his meat with a single well- 
directed shot. Guyott had not fired a 
cartridge. 


ITH three sheep, our canteens, guns, 

and other equipment to be lugged 
down the canyon to the mules, through 
a rocky brush-strewn canyon that offered 
scarcely a foothold, I will not go into 
the details of the long dreary march back 
to camp. Any big game hunter who 
knows anything about carrying in 150 
pounds or more of meat after he has 
killed it knows that is the prosaic, back- 
breaking side of big game hunting. It’s 
all work, and no play, but it’s one of the 
things that makes a MAN out of the 
hunter, and which gives him the appetite 
for the meat he has killed once he takes 
it out of the oven. It was nearly ten 
o’clock that night before we got down 
out of the canyon, and to the mules, where 
the man-killing loads under which we 
were staggering and falling over the rocks 
and through the brush were transferred 
to the four-legged beasts of burden that 
are so much better able to carry a heavy 
load than the biped animal of the genus 
homo. Although all three of us were 
tired, hungry, and ready for a night’s 
rest, we lingered in camp only long enough 
to cook supper, and eat, pack and saddle 
the animals, and push on across the desert 
to Guyott’s ranch. The supper that eve- 
ning, however, is something that will fur- 
nish us with a pleasant memory forever. 
We were hungry as wolves, and when 
dressing my game, I had _ thoughtfully 
brought along the livers. We had some 
onions in our outfit, and acting as camp 
chef, I fried the livers with a generous 
smothering of onions and bacon. Oh, 
man! Oh, man! Talk about food! 
I've eaten a lot of good grub in my time, 
and I’ve got a little wife at home who 
doesn’t take off her hat to Madam Rohrer 
or anybody else. Likewise I’ve eaten the 
creations of some of the world’s most 
famous chefs in the best hotels of Europe 
and America, but no meal I ever had could 





hold a candle to that simple camp repast 
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You'll Be Proud 
of the soft stylish furs GLOBE 
rts create from skins of your 
onn catch. They have a person: 
value which makes them r to 
mother, wife or sweetheart. 
Our 48-page Book of Styles shows 
with actual photographic illus- 
trations what we can fi 
fet skins. Satisfied customers 
wd ys in forty-six states are 
that we can satisfy you. 





Eve ry hunter or lover of out- 
doors should fs Rave this —y 
copy is FREE. Ask for 


Your 


Globe TanningCo. 








Take Your Boat 


As dene. As 
Your 
Oars 


Put a Darrow Sectional Steel Boat on the 
running-board of your car and drive to any 
lake or stream. 


DARROW 


Sectional Steel Boats 


are made in two sections, which nest together 
for shipping or carrying. Each section water- 
tight, quickly put together. 111%-foot boat, 
weighs only 95 pounds, Easy to carry, 
speedy, easy to row. Won’t snag, sink, 
warp, swell nor waterlog. No leaking, no 
caulking. Made of steel reinforced with 
clear oak and cypress. No nails used below 
waterline. Write today for free folder show- 
ing sectional boats, ee Pha Boats, Duck 
Boats, Row Boats and Outboard Motor Boats. 


Surprisingly Low Prices 


Darrow Steel Boat Amgen 


*3 Albion, Mich, 


Twelve Frame Steel Engravings 


comprising sportsmen’s series of 


HUNTING and FISHING SCENES 
Beautiful and rare pictures impossible to 
duplicate. Size 24 x 27. Write for particulars. 

Address H. W. CAMPBELL 
424 DIME BANK BLDG., DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


URS 


Coats, scarfs, muffs, chokers, etc., 
made from your raw or tanned furs. Enor- 
mous savings. Write for Free Catalog 
today. Tells everything. 


ARTHUR FELBER FUR COMPANY 
Dept. A-2 25 N. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 























Field and Stream 


of bighorn liver, bacon and onions. And 
what is more—“Jawn D” couldn’t have 
swapped a few of his millions for the 
appetites we'd worked up in those sun- 


blistered Mexican mountains. 


TRANGE as it may seem in a desert 

temperature around 120 degrees fresh 
meat will keep for two or three weeks 
without ice or other preservatives. All 
you have to do is to hang it in the shade 
where the flies can’t get at ‘it, and two 
weeks after you’ve killed it, you go cut 
off a steak or a loin as fresh as the day 
it was killed. Its the pure dry atmos- 
phere that does it. Instead of spoiling 
quickly the meat simply dries up, if you 
let it hang long enough. The same meat 
if handled or packed about on pack 
animals will spoil in twenty-four hours. 
That is why we chose to break camp in 
the canyon immediately upon the conclu- 
sion of our hunt, and journey across the 
desert by moonlight, and in the cool of the 
night to Guyott’s ranch. We arrived at 
the ranch at 4 A.M., “hung” our meat, and 
then turned in at “La Casa de Occotillo” 
for some much needed rest. 

After resting up at the ranch next day, 
and feasting upon the meat that Madam 
Guyott knew so well how to prepare in 
a mesquite burning oven, we discussed the 
possibility of further hunting. I had 
taken all the game I was entitled to under 
my hunting license, but McDonald was 
entitled to one more ram. If he wanted 
to go out and get it, I told him I’d gladly 
go with him to cook the meals about camp, 
or even to pack his water while he hunted. 
To this, however, the Scotchman replied, 
“No. I shall do no more shooting on 
this trip. I came here merely for a vaca- 
tion, and to enjoy the pleasurts of hunt- 
ing. I’ve got all that I came for, and 
even though I might take another big- 
horn legally, I’ll leave him in the hills. 
My sons may want to hunt here some day, 
and when they do, I want them to be 
able to say that their father left as much 
game for them as their grandfather left 
for me.” As for our host, he declared 
that he had no desire to hunt without 
the ranch being in actual need of meat. 
“I enjoy the sport,” he said, “but I don’t 
care to shoot game to be wasted.” 


\ JE spent four more days at Guyott’s 
: ranch—just taking life easy, feast- 
ing On mountain mutton, swimming in the 


irrigation ditches when it got too hot 
for comfort, and otherwise enjoying a 
thorough vacation. Eventually, however, 
there came the day when we were to re- 
turn to the humdrum and bustle of our 
high speed civilization north of the inter- 
national boundary, and we motored north- 
ward through “the land of mafiana.” The 
“Adieu,” “Adios,” and “Good-bye” of the 
hospitable ranch people is still ringing in 
my ears as I sit by the fireplace in my 
den, and look up at the magnificent 
mounted bighorn head on the wall above, 
and the trusty Winchester that brought 
him down, which hangs just below it. 
The pleasures of that trip are now but 
memories, but they are the memories that 
will be fresh and vivid when less pleas- 
urable memories have faded. They are 
the memories that make life worth living. 
All the hard work, the heat, and the back- 
breaking labor are forgotten in the joys 
of the chase; in the outwitting of the 
bighorn at his own mountainous game, 
and the thrill of a perfect rifle shot; as 
I think back upon those joyous days, and 
thumb through the game calendar look- 
ing to see what is the next hunting season 
to open. 
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(Continued from page IoIr) 
GOOD OLD GUNS 
By Charles Winthrop Sawyer 


sportsman treated himself to a double- 
barrel wheel lock; but such cases were 
extremely rare because of the low plane 
of shooting ethics. Nobody shot flying; 
the gunner waited for sitting shots; per- 
haps 99 per cent of all sportsmen used 
single-barrel guns and held their fire for 
a pot shot at a covey. 

In grandfather’s room on the shelf be- 
tween the legs of the center table was a 
stack of paper targets showing the shoot- 
ing qualities of his many arms. And he 
had tested the barrels of his shotguns to 
learn whether they were cylinder bore or 
choke bore, and if choke bore, how much 
and where. The targets show patterns as 
even aS modern guns make, but, not so 
close. 


boring is no new invention. During some 
hundreds of years choke boring was alter- 
nately invented, forgotten, and invented 
anew. And the right diameter of the bore 
of a gun for all around use—whether 
large or small—is a matter that has been 
in controversy since the beginning. Grand- 
father’s guns run from about 30-gauge to 
about 8-gauge; the fashion for little or 
big seems to have swung at intervals of 
about twenty-five years. 

These guns of grandfather’s are but a 
few of very many kinds in the ages of 
firearms development. They follow a 
narrow path—the path of development of 
ignition systems for side locks only. Be- 
sides these there were magazine and re- 
volving guns even from as far back as 
match lock times;‘and hammerless and 
under hammer and center hammer and 
breech-loading guns in flintlock times; 
and variations on these ad infinitum. But 
grandfather and his forefathers seem to 
have been orthodox in their tastes and 
they held to what use had proved to be 
sound in general principles. Time has 
confirmed their judgment. The endless 
variety of freaks died in infancy, but the 
sound principles of the ancestors of mod- 
ern double shotguns are perpetuated unto 
the present day. 





A STEELHEAD PARTY 
By Jos. Springer 


ID you ever start on a fishing trip and 

not know exactly where you were 
going and run into the best fishing you 
ever had in your life? Well, such was 
our experience last July. 

There were six of us, namely, Harry 
Goff,’ Chas. Conlon, Walter Mollison, Ira 
Springer, Joe Springer and Frank, the 
Italian cook. To anyone who likes fish 
chowder Italian style, or rabbit stew, 
hunters’ style, Frank was the one to do 
the honors, 

We left San Francisco headed for 
Eureka, over 300 miles away, and landed 
there on our third day out, after a short 
stay along the road. We had letters to 
some of the best-known sportsmen in 
Eureka to direct us to some good fishing 
ground, as this district is famous for its 
fishing, but to our misfortune or probably 
our fortune, these gentiemen were not to 
be found. Before leaving San Francisco. 
a friend of mine advised me to go to Mad 
River at Bug Creek, and not being able 
to get any better information as to the 
fishing, we decided to try my friend’s sug- 
gestion. With the aid of the Auto Asso- 
ciation as to the roads, etc., we started 
for Mad River (a river well named). 
California is noted for good roads, but 





The records of the inside diameters | 
of the barrels prove that recess choke 








“A Kermath Marine Engine 
Always Runs’’ 


The sport of kings! Now yours to enjoy 
at a very nominal cost. The thrill of a 
spirited power boat—open up to your 
heart’s content—sheer fun—ao traffic 
congestion—no one-way streets—just go! 


But be sure your boat is equipped with 
the world-famous Kermath motor. Recog- 
nized in all waters as the foremost 
American marine engine. Used as stand- 
ard equipment by 80% of the big Ameri- 
can and Canadian boat builders. For 
large or small boats. 


Send for attractive literature and attrac- 
tive price list, 

3 to 50 h. p. 
KERMATH MANUFACTURING CO. 
5888 Commonwealth Ave., Detroit, Mich. 





Don’t Sell Your 
Best Furs 


They're worth many 
" times as much when 

tanned and dressed— 

and you should have 

the extra profit. Write 

today for 

FREE CATALOG 


showing cost of dress- 
ing any ur, also 
styles and costs of 
hand tailored coats, 
wraps, cloaks, 

etc., made from your 
furs. Big saving. 


JONAS. BROS. EAaritnicns 


- 1021 BROADWAY. DENVER. COLORADO 
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Wollensak Optical Co. 
18-20 Clinton Ave., Rochester, N. ¥ _ 
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AKILLER FOR WINTER 
FISHING 


Have discovered an artificial bait that will get 

the limit of Bass, Perch, Pickerel, Pike, etc., 

either thru theice or from a boat in open water. 

It is the only bait of its kind in existence. It 

never fails, Send stamp for full information. 
DR. F. P. ARCHER 

107 No. Franklin St. Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
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’ rom pe Greatest : 


Bear Hunt 


Told by C. E, Sykes, who with 
three companions brought down 
17 specimens of the Big Browns 
on the Alaskan Peninsula. One 
taken by Mr. Sykes measured 12 


feet, the largest bear 
ever killed bya 
sportsman. This 
story is appearing in 
Outdoor Life this 
winter, in three big 
chapters. Every word 
of every chapter is 
interesting. The 
picture shows foot of 
Mr. Sykes’ Big Bear: 
it measures 15 inches 
in length. 
Outdoor Lite also contains many Fishing 
and Camping stories by Western Sportsmen 
who have “ben thar.” Our Arms and Ammu- 
nition Department is conceded one of the very 
best in the Sporting Field. Come and livein 
the Rock y Mountains and theGreat West fora 
few hours by reading the February number ot 


Outdoor [ibe 


The Leading Western Sportsman's Magazine 
for a Quarter of a Century. 


February Issue at Newsstands Now, 20c. 
SPECIAL TRIAL OFFER 


Six Months for 75c. 
Outdoor Life, 1820-N Curtis Street, Denver, Colo. 
Gentlemen: 

nelosed is 75¢ (coin, 
send me Outdoor Life 


for which 
beginning 


stamps or check), 
for six months, 
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A most practical foot covering for all weather and 

conditions Blucher style top five inches high affords 

protection and support while the moccasin cut means 

comfort Chocolate Elk Leather 

with flexible chrome sole, stitched 

on by Goodyear Process Rubber 

heels and guaranteed Counter. 

Light weight but strong and 

durable. A sensible, good-looke- 

ing. economical foot cover- 

ing for work or sport wear. 

Men’s sizes 6-11, $6.00. 

Boys’ sizes, 2-54, 

$5.50. Made in 

C and E widths. 

Selling direct to 

you, the money 
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Field and Stream 


there are some roads in this glorious 
State that are not on the map, and this 
road was one of them. After a perilious 
drive of forty miles over steep narrow 
roads we were forced to camp. owing to 
the darkness, with still seventeen miles to 
go. At 6 o'clock we broke camp and were 
off for the last stretch, and I may say 
here it was some road. Seventeen miles 
of almost all low-gear work over nothing 
but a cow trail, through forests and creek 
beds. 


HE next day everyone was eager to 

wet a line and we all started out to 
fish, some of the boys fishing Bug Creek 
and others the river, and all came back 
with a limit of small fish and all thor- 
oughly disgusted, crabbing at one another 
for making that kind of a trip for such 
small fish. 

On the following day most of us 
stayed in camp, but one of the younger 
fellows who had the bug worse than the 
rest sneaked away and went down to 
the river at a point we had not yet ex- 
plored and came across a pool with about 
fifty landlocked Steelhead trout. He cast 
in a spinner and hooked one and bang 
went spinner, leader and all, and mister 
fish was on his way with a mouthful of 
tackle. Well, he rigged up again and was 
rewarded with a 9-pounder. and after 
losing a few more, was successful in 
landing a 10%%-pounder, and being satis- 
fied strolled back into camp with these 
two beauties. It was almost dark when 
he arrived, but I wish you could see the 
expressions on the faces of the rest of the 
outfit when they saw those fish. All at 
once everyone was rigging up tackle to 
get ready for an early start next day to 
slaughter those big fellows. The fol- 
lowing day we were all down the river at 
daybreak and found any number of pools 
with all the way from ten to one hun- 
dred Steelhead in them, and some of them 
a yard long. 

The decks were now cleared for action 
and the big show began, and of all the 
fish battles we were ever in this was a 
real battle for both fish and fishers. 


had a fish on and then an- 
you could hear someone 
you would know a fish was 
percentage of landed fish was 
one in four, for they were certainly fight- 
ers, in and out of the water standing 
on their tails and shaking their heads like 
a bulldog in their eagerness to break 
away, and when they did this, they were 
a picture to behold. After the battle was 
over the first day, the result was 16 fish 
from 3% to 10 pounds apiece, between 
five of us out of a possible 40 strikes. 
and on the side of the fish about 15 spin- 
rers and leaders and a like number of 
flies. 

The following days the same perform- 
ance was repeated, but not being able to 
consume or give away all the fish caught 
we landed them and then let them go 
again, but not without examining their 
jaws for tackle which in some cases we 
were able to rescue. 

Most of our fish were caught on 6-ounce 
fly rods with a number one spinner, hence 
the sport. We hooked quite a few on a 
fly but were not able to hold them as 
the flies all seemed brittle and would 
break at the bend when a fish was 
hooked. It took from 20 to 30 minutes to 
bring these fellows in and when you 
landed one you were not ready for fur- 
ther action for quite a while. 

The day before we left we all got the 
limit which we shipped to our friends 
in San Francisco by express from Eureka. 


IRST 
other, 
swear and 
lost. The 


one 
then 
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Comfort Insurance 


Hudson Bay Shoes Stand the Gaff 


Many a sportsman has 
had an outing ruined 
by poor footwear. Buy 
boots built for comfort 
and durability. 


The Genuine 


Kazan Cruiser Pac 


will make your feet feel 
at ease—a boot you can 
rely on for the hardest 
hike, be it in wet or dry, 
over mountain, stream, 
woods or meadow. Used 
by leading sportsmen, 
both men and women, 
KAZAN products are 
made by hand by skilled 
workmen. Nothing but 
the best of leathers are 
used. We are manufac- 
turers of the finest cruis- 
rs, pacs, drivers and 
moccasins at a price to suit 
every sportsman. Write for 

our large catalog No. 1 
with samples of leathers 
and let us send you a 

pair for trial. 
Dealers Wanted 

HUDSON BAY 
SHOE MFG. CO. 
2602 W.111th St. 

Chicago Ill. 
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a, you have 

never tried a 
BRILLIANT SEARCH LIGHT we sug- 
gest that you get one at once. It will 
surprise you. Satisfaction guaranteed or 
money refunded. Used by professional! 
hunters since 1899. Catalog free on request. 
Brilliant Search Light Mfg. Company 


529 So. Dearborn. St., Dept. 21, Chicago, III. 
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help us introduce our traps in their neighborhood. 
WALTON SUPPLY CO., K-17, ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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TO ALL GOOD ELKS 


THIS IS RELEASE NO. 4. (Especially the Chairmen of Entertainment Committees) 


PART 1. 

GOAT GETTING-—This picture ,. ; F 
ge ge BoP Pay 7 here is no form of entertainment that will afford the members of an. Elk’s 
oe pene Rn ty BK... Lodge and their guests greater pleasure than an hour or two of motion pictures 
how the boys out in that part of of the actual taking of American fish and game, in their wild state, by sports- 
the country get their meat for 5 = ’ 
the winter. The photography and inen. 
seenery are beautiful. 

a. on a oom Chere is hardly a member of your lodge who is not keenly :siterested in hunting 
LOUISIANA DELTA COUNTRY i Z conseque , able ttt ¢ anuine ill f 

rag oa ge lly agen and fishing and consequently capable of getting a genuine thrill from the 
of Mr. Harry Kendall of the 


Hunting and Fishing Club of ° 
America, which controls some of 
the finest duck shooting marshes Field e? 
in Louisiana. You will see plenty 
of birds in this picture and good 
shooting. There is an aeroplane freama 
view of the Delta made while 
Game Commissioner Alexander, of 


Touisiana, was on his way over 
in a seaplane to pay us a little 
visit. Directed by Hy. S. Watson. 
PART 3. 

STRIPED BASS OFF MON ° 
TAUK’S ROCKY POINT, LONG 
ISLAND—-To our knowledge this O F 
is the only metion picture made 


of the taking of striped bass with 


the salt rod and squid. We have 
been trying for two years to make 
a striped bass picture, but bass 


are fickle—they don’t seem to bite 
when the camera is there. This 
year we got it—a real surf picture. . : ri : 
PART 4. We have 30,000 feet of these pictures. They are in every respect the finest that have 
oO OSE. SAFARI ON. THE ever been taken. Every foot is genuine. You see before your eyes, close up to the 
y y MISSISSIPPI. irectes - ie ¢ : ’ 
in EP. Werner—Sen never have camera, as clearly as if you were a participant, the taking of trout, bass, salmon and other 
and you may never again see great game fishes (including many of the deep-sea variety) by some of the country’s 
Ti wage fig ey Ag RE most expert anglers. You see also, and equally clearly, the shooting of ducks, geese, 
made on the sandbars and in quail, deer, mountain goats, mountain lions, moose and other fur and feathered game. 
he s . illows ot aye 4s ¢ ° ra 
a ag + = yp ge Mg co Read description of sample release at the left of page. 
at 60 or 80 yards and come down 
bre a 7 y Ros nd = Not only hunting and fishing clubs but such famous organizations as the New York 
most remarkable goose hunt ever Athletic Club, Boston Racquet dnd Tennis Club, Chicago Athletic Club, Chicago Union 
yhotc aphec -roclai » yp . 2 . - , . . bs jiLe “ = c ¢ = 
oe yee lB ah = League and many Masonic Lodges and Elks Clubs have used these pictures repeatedly 
American Game Protective and at banquets and other meetings. 
Propagation Association, y = it 
was shown at the Annual Confer vn ° ‘ o e ‘ 
ence, December, 1921, the greatest These pictures are arranged in releases of 5,000 feet each, each reel affording about 
goose picture ever made. one hour and 15 minutes entertainment. You can obtain as many releases as you like 
een, AF pa for any dates you like upon terms which amount actually to a free loan of the releases. 
es al s Pas a a P vi ryt e . . . - . . . 
RESTIGOUCHE, NEW BRUNS- The cost of providing this treat for your members is, therefore, almost nothing; and if 
WICK. Directed by Hy. 8. Watson you are so inclined you can do as many others have done and use the pictures to hold 
Taking salmon on a dry fly is ~ 4 ¢ - - ° ° 2 s . 
something in itself. Photograph- a benefit for your lodge. Your local paper will give you ample publicity, we will pro- 
- Pee | mee — vide you with posters, and a large number of tickets can easily be disposed of at 50 cents 
{ sounds, seeing n J . ‘ 7 - 
them break water and fighting for or $1.00 apiece. And once you do this it will be easy to repeat after a reasonable in- 
a half hour at a time will give Ive cause every > ow sees » first show ry > ; ro see < s — 
Re oe Ne DB tg lh terval, because everyone who sees the first show will be mighty glad to see all subse 
gotten, This picture is pronounced quent shows. 
by the leading anglers of this 
rountry est sal icture ~ mee ° ° ° ‘ 
Se a ee For complete information, including our very easy terms, write to 
g 3 3 ’ 
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Motion Picture Department 25 West 45th Street, N. Y. 
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TO MISS IS MYSTERY 


TO HIT IS HISTORY 


A Wonderful Bargain! 


The originals of these pictures have just been made for 
“FIELD AND STREAM” by Roland Clark, the foremost etcher 
and painter of American wild fowl, at a cost amounting to 
more than $1,000.00 in original payment and royalties. In 
our opinion they are by far the finest duck shooting pictures 
that have ever been painted—genuine works of art. 


We have had them reproduced in full colors by the 
most expert art printers in New York, in the size of 12 
inches by 16) inches, on the finest grade of Japanese 
Vellum measuring 16 inches by 20) inches. 


These reproductions are so fine that it is practically 
impossible to tell them from the originals without a search- 
ing examination. An art dealer with an exclusive clientele 
might easily charge $25.00 for the set. They are worthy of 
hanging in the most luxuriously furnished dining room, 
study, den or office. 


We offer you a set of these prints with a full year's 
subscription for FigELD AND STREAM for $3.50. The price 
of the subscription alone is $2.50. The prints cost you, 
therefore, only $1.00. It is truly a wonderful bargain. 


These pictures cannot be obtained from any other 
source or upon any other terms. If not as represented 
or if you do not like them, money will be refunded if 
you return them in perfect condition within 10 days. 


THE NUMBER OF SETS IS LIMITED! 
MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! 


FIELD AND STREAM, 25 West 45th St., New York 
Herewith cheque for $3.50. Send me FIELD AND STREAM for | year and set of 


Clark duck pictures. 























(Continued from page 1033) 
RECORD TALES OF FISH AND 
FISHING 


By Ladd Plumley 

attempt at landing him just yet, I led him 
round and round the boat, until my ach- 
ing arms were approaching paralysis. 

He still swam easily, but made no quick 
darts as before. After a brief council 
of war, we decided to make another at- 
tempt at boating him. And this time we 
hauled him quickly over the gunwale. 
He was our meat! And after a fight 
which had lasted thirty-five minutes, a 
fight the memory of whose breathless mo- 
ments time for me will never dim. 


F a winter’s evening as I look up 

from my book I gaze with no little 
pride on the splendid mounted trophy, 
which graces my mantelpiece. There 
comes a moment of reverie, and I see 
again the tree-clad shores of Springstead. 
I feel once more the veteran’s strike, 
withhold his mighty rushes, and subcon- 
sciously tense my arms to meet that 
dogged, determined pounding. Then I 
wonder for perhaps the thousandth time 
how in the'name of common sense I ever 
doubted the fighting ability of a wall-eyed 
pike. 


E Americans know full well that 

Virginia has always been the home 
of scrappers. And if we should make 
up a list of the mighty warriors of Vir- 
ginia, from Washington down, we should 
have a list of thousands of names. Even 
the Virginia fish are noted for their stub- 
born fighting blood, and if the reader ever 
gets hold of such a fish as the Virginia 
fish here described by Mr. Standiford, he 
will understand what odds were against 
Clinton and Cornwallis when they bucked 
the finest sporting blood of the Old Do- 
minion. To be born in OI’ Virginia, man 
or fish, means that you simply can never 
learn how to be licked. 

The Virginia large-mouth black bass, 
whose death Mr. Standiford chronicles 
for us, took the seventh prize for its class 
in FIELD AND STREAM’s 1920 Fishing Con- 
test. He was some bass! From bow to 
propeller, 24% inches, and 16% inches 
around midship. He weighed 8% pounds, 
and was taken in Lake Lowson, Va. 





STRUCK FOR IT TWICE 
By F. B. Standiford 

BOUT a half-hour before dawn Bob 

and I crossed the little bridge over 
the canal which connects two of the lakes 
We had our rods, baits and lunch, and 
were expecting a grand day’s sport, as 
all the weather signs were right for the 
big ones to take notice. Our boatman 
was to meet us at the bridge. We parked 
the car, got out our gear, and looked for 
the boat. But no boat, nor any sign of a 
boatman. 

After waiting a reasonable time, I de- 
cided to take the car and drive over to 
the clibhouse, two miles away, but over 
the same kind of roads which existed in 
Virginia when Pocahontas saved Mr. 
Smith from being beaned. On these 
trails, the approved method, when you 
come to one of the mudholes, is to turn 
around and go back the way you came. 
But if you are after bass, the only thing 
to do is to look the soft spots over care- 
fully, throw in the low gear, and step on 
the gas. If you guess right, or if your 
differential doesn’t drag too much, you 
make it, otherwise you are S.O.L. With 
a car covered with mud, and a more than 














muddied disposition, I arrived at the club, 
only to learn that all the boats had been 
engaged and that a boatman left long 
before to meet us. 


ICTURING a waiting boatman, and an 

impatient Bob, I stepped on the gas, 
and hurdling the low spots reached the 
bridge sooner than could have been hoped 
for, which is saying a mouthful. Bob 
was there, but no boat. Then a blue haze 
of “langwidge” covered us. And after 
another half-hour Bob decided to take 
the car and make the trip himself to-see 
if we couldn’t pry up a boat, raft or some- 
thing at the club. I heard the engine roar 
when we hit the first Smith-era place in 
the road. But gradually the noise grew 
fainter, so I concluded he’d actually make 
it. I settled down to smoke. Then a boat 
rounded a distant point, and when it came 
within hailing distance I saw that the 
boatman was a lemon-shaded Senagam- 
bian, who will be lost on Judgment Day 
if St. Peter knows him no better than [ 
did. But I inquired who he was looking 
for, and the reply came, “Cap’n Standi- 
ford,” the same being your Uncle Dudley. 
Vitriolic inquiry where he had_ been 
brought the reply he had been “Some 
lost.” 

This was certainly encouraging. A 
long wait, and then a green boatman. 
The fishing there requires a knowing 
guide, but not to lose more time I took 
the chance. I fished near the bridge un- 
til Bob returned. He brought the infor- 
mation that he had secured a boat which 
was coming. He decided to wait for this 
boat. 


HILE I had been waiting for Bob I 

had not had a single Strike. But I 
had not gone far on my way, however, 
when I began to get results, the first be- 
ing two small pike. The day being heavily 
overcast, and a gentle southern breeze 
blowing, I changed to a white body and a 
blue head—the bait, I mean. 

Not far from the bridge where I had 
started is another small lake, which is 
cut off from the other lakes by a dike. 
I decided to fish this lake, and made my 
way in that direction, making a few casts 
as I went along. On one long cast I had 
several strikes, and though I used every- 
thing I knew to make him take it, he did 
not like the bait well enough to hit hard. 
He followed the plug until I lifted it 
from the water, and I saw him when he 
turned. Blue haze around the boat, for 
he was the biggest bass that I had ever 
seen. ‘However, I consoled myself with 
the knowledge that I knew the place where 
he resided. As there were several boats 
in sight I thought that it was time we 
were getting where we were going. 


T was all the boatman and I could do 
to get the boat over the dike, so when 
we had the boat back into the water on 
the other side we rested for a spell. I 
gave Alfred, as he called himself, a lec- 
ture on what not to do in case I hung 
onto a big one. We started off again, 
and business began to pick up. In the 
first little cove I landed four nice ones, 
averaging three pounds each. Coming out 
of the cover, I saw some minnows across 
the lake that were jumping wildly. The 
ripple of a big fish was behind them. 
Pulling over quietly, Alfred put me with- 
in casting distance, and I dropped the 
plug as close to the chap as I could. A 
vicious strike was the answer, but when 
i struck back, although I felt him strong, 
he pulled loose. Knowing he had been 
Pricked hard, I did not cast again, mere- 
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Are You Guilty 
of This Fault? 


F you've ever raised your head 
an instant too soon— 












































Or if you've ever kept your 
head down and your eye right on 
the ball and had a perfect stance 
and hit the ball fair and square 
and followed through perfectly 
and then watched the blamed 
thing drop in the bushes forty 
yards off the fairway— 















































Here is the precise prescription 
to solve your difficulty. 

















The trouble shown in the pic- 
ture is swaying the head and 
lifting the shoulder in the back- 
ward swing. It is fatal to 
good golf. If you experience 
such trouble, why not start right 
away to correct it—and at the 
source? 












































Spend a few hours with the 
noted professional David Hunter 
at our expense and let him show 
you the SECRET of the game. 
Just one important principle ap- 
plied to every type of stroke 
but easily mastered—and your 
game will improve amazingly. 






































With each new subscription to 
The American Golfer, we- will 
send postpaid with our compli- 
ments David Hunter’s book “Golf 
Simplified,” in which he will ex- 
pound for you his principle of 
pronation, to the eternal glory 
of your game. 


























What is wrong in this picture? 
Mr. Hunter’s book will tell you. 
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ly contenting myself with the thought 
that I knew the hold-out of another big 
cne. 


WE picked up several small fish, 

which I returned to the water, much 
to the disgust of Alfred. He didn’t see, 
“No use in ketchin’ ’em an’ puttin’ ’em 
back ag’in!” 

We worked around the lake, and back 
to the dike, having fair luck. As it was 
growing near lunch time, I knew that 
Bob would be there. But I couldn’t get 
over the idea of the big fellow I had 
touched. I kept watching the place. We 
were a long way off, when I thought I 
saw him making the minnows hop about 
lively again. I had Alfred pull in that 
direction. As we came nearer I made 
out there was a good-sized fish where the 
big one had been an hour before. Alfred 
put me again within long casting distance. 

I felt certain that here was the same 
whale which had struck before, and that 
if I made a perfect cast he would take it 
once more. The water was not more than 
eighteen inches deep, and to the right was 
a tangle of stumps and logs. I heaved 
the plug. The instant it touched the 
water, events began moving and moving 
fast. It was as if a six-inch shell ex- 
ploded in the water. I struck back and 
set the hooks, and the big chap came right 
out and shook his head at me like a bull 
terrier with a rat he was enjoying the 
killing of. 


AILING to shake the hook from his 
jaw, he fell back, heading for the 
left, where there was open water. Alfred 
let out one yell after another, and asked 
me what he was to do. I gently informed 
him that if he moved from his seat I 
would surely kill him. 

The bass was now in deep water and 
clear of the logs. It was only a question 
of tiring him out. Slowly his _ rushes 
grew weaker and weaker. I worked him 
toward the boat, and had him almost 
within netting distance when he was off 
with renewed pluck. Once more I man- 
aged to wear him down, bringing him up 
to the boat, and then calling to Alfred to 
get out the net. 

Fairly frenzied now, Alfred grabbed 
the net. He made a wild swoop with it, 
lifting the fish clean out of the water, 
three feet into the air, but spilling him 
again, and then brandishing the net at him 
and around the line. 


I HAD enough presence of mind—sure, 

I needed it!—to step up on one of the 
seats. I yelled to Alfred to lower the net, 
thus managing to keep the line taut. 
When the bass was spilled and hit the 
water, he made one more wild break for 
it, but he was pretty near done for now, 
and I brought him alongside again. In 
the meantime I had been giving Alfred a 
cussing that he will never forget if he 
lives to be 202. Slowly I eased the fish to 
the boat, and told Alfred just how to 
handle the net. This time he did better, 
and caught the big fellow fair, bringing 
him safely aboard. 

When the fish was safe, Alfred stuck 
both hands into its gills, and gazing sol- 
emnly at me said, “Cap’n, please, sir! 
Take these hooks outen him, ’cause if he 
gets away now I knows sure that I’se 
gwine ter git killed.” Mostly Alfred’s 
remarks hadn’t been of much account, but 
he was correct this time. 

We weighed the big bass on the small 
scales which I carry in my tackle box, 
and he showed eight pounds and fourteen 
ounces, but later when he was put on 
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having themcustom made, @ 
besides greater satisfac- 
tion and pride because you 
personally trap the furs. 
Your wife, mother, sister 
or sweetheart will prize a 
one coat or set made 
fro furs you furnish, and 
this. will reflect your own good 
taste. Send your furs to Wil- 
lard’s and have them made 
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tested scales he went only eight pounds 
and eight ounces. 


Don’t forget that these splendid stories 
of record fishing, written by prize win- 
ners in Fishing Contests, will be con- 
tinued in the next number of FIELD AND 
STREAM. 





MUNICIPAL RESERVOIR 
FISHING 


By Ladd Plumley 


HE information given to its readers 
in the last number of Fietp AND 
Stream of the building of the Lincoln 
Park fish hatchery, in the city of Chicago, 
and the plans of the Fish Fans’ Club of 
that city, has aroused great interest, not 
only on the part of fish and game asso- 
ciations, but on the part of city officials. 
As has been stated, the Fish Fans’ Club 
was largely instrumental in promoting the 
first Chicago fish hatchery, and every 
American angler owes his gratitude to 
this organization. The idea of municipal 
fish hatcheries and municipal fishing for 
city residents is bound to take a firm hold 
here in this country, as it has in Great 
Britain, where more than sixty big cities 
provide fishing in their water-supply res- 
ervoirs for their citizens. Mayor Thomp- 
son of Chicago, an ardent sportsman, de- 
serves the thanks of anglers everywhere 
for his prominent part in pushing onward 
the idea of municipal fish hatcheries. 

But the question has immediately arisen 
if anglers might not injure the purity of 
water-supply reservoirs. That question can 
be answered by pointing to the great 
cities in England and Scotland that pro- 
vide fishing for their citizens in their 
reservoirs. And more than sixty British 
cities thus provide public fishing, among 
these: London, Birmingham, Belfast, Bol- 
ton, Bristol, Cardiff, Edinburgh, Glasgow, 
Halifax, Huddersfield, Lancaster, Leeds, 
Liverpool, Manchester, Northampton, 
Rochdale, Sheffield. 


T is a curious coincidence that just at 

the present time The Fishing Gazette, 
London, is republishing a portion of Mr. 
Ernest Phillips’ “Trout in Lakes and Res- 
ervoirs.” Mr. Phillips is an authority on 
city reservoir fishing and what he has to 
say of the experience of British cities as 
to the danger of anglers injuring the 
water of city reservoirs is here quoted. 
When it was first proposed to provide 
fishing for its residents for the city of 
Manchester the municipal authorities of 
that city urged that the water might be 
injured. Mr. Phillips says: “The answer 
is that half a hundred other corporations 
are just as jealous of their water supply, 
yet they do not find that angling, carried 
out under reasonable safeguards, is in any 
way inimical to the preservation of their 
waters’ cleanliness.” 

Referring to the matter of the fish 
themselves polluting a water supply, Mr. 
Phillips continues: “A reservoir is rich 
in natural food for fish, and trout are 
necessary to keep it within limits and 
prevent the water being fouled. I know 
of more than one corporation who thought 
they could improve on the scheme of na- 
ture, and keep their water supply pure 
without the aid of fish. But they were 
mistaken. Weeds grew, frogs multiplied, 
and as the level of water receded in time 
of drought it was seen that the bed of the 
lake was a seething mass of insect life. 
An order was promptly given for five 
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Going Auto- 
Camping 
This Year? 


You can do so with complete com- 
fort and convenience. So great has 
been the development of this sport 
during the past three or four years, 
that today it is hardly possible to 
lay out a route in any direction or 
for any distance from where you live 
without finding well run camping 
sites at convenient distances and in 
the midst of beautiful surroundings. 

Now is the time to plan for it; 
and you can plan for it almost down 
to the last detail while sitting right 
at home in your own armchair. You 
can lay out a route or a number of 
them and know in advance exactly 
where you can find at the end of each 
day’s run complete facilities for your 
entire comfort without recourse to 
hotels. 


“TOURIST CAMP 
GROUND DIRECTORY” 


Published by the United States Tour- 
ing Information Bureau, is a large 
sized book which gives you a com- 
plete descriptién of every one of the 
several thousand camp sites in the 
United States; and in addition gives 
you a very large map of the country 
which shows every camp site, every 
city, every automobile road and all 
other such information. The follow- 
ing is a sample of the way in which 
the camp sites are listed— 

ALTURAS, pop. 2,500. Fuel. Wood. City 
water. Well “equipped rest room and 
toilet. Partly wooded. Centrally located. 
Police protection. Free. No permit re- 
quired. Information at Modoc County 
Development Board. Within six miles of 
Alturas there are three Trout streams, 
along which there are many camping 
sites open to the public. 

This book is worth many dollars to 
the autocamper. You will find it 
worth as much to you even though 
you do not plan a long trip. With it 
you can arrange most delightful 
week-end outings knowing exactly 
what you are going to find when you 
get to your destination, not only in 
regard to camping facilities but to 
the fishing and hunting afforded by 
the surrounding country. 

We offer you a copy of this book 
with a year’s subscription for FIELD 
AND STREAM for only 25 cents 
extra. Simply sign the coupon be- 
low and send it to us with $2.75, 
and we will send you a copy of the 
book immediately and FIELD AND 
STREAM for one year. If you are 
already a subscriber we will extend 
your subscription one year from its 
present expiration date. 


MAIL THIS COUPON NOW! 


FIELD AND STREAM, 
25 W. 45th St., New York 
Send me copy of the “Tourist 


Camp 
Ground Directory” and oe my sub- 


scription for your magazine for 1 year. I 
enclose $2.75. 
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thousand trout and very soon the water 
regained its original purity.” 


HERE angling is allowed in city 

reservoirs it might be better to fol- 
low the English plan and have a small 
daily or weekly charge for municipal res- 
ervoir fishing tickets. Cutting out the 
charge for the wonderful Blagdon water, 
Bristol, the average daily charge in Great 
Britain is about two shillings. And 
weekly and season tickets are sold at a 
small average charge. Thus you have all 
anglers who use the public water regis- 
tered and can keep tab on them. If an 
angler violates the rules of the reservoir 
his right of fishing is taken away. 

New York City provides golf grounds 
for its golf players, and much the same 
system and supervision for these grounds 
might be employed in the case of reservoir 
fishing. Indeed, all that would be neces- 
sary in the case of any city which pro- 
vides reservoir fishing for its citizens 
would be proper patrol of such reservoir 
or reservoirs, and the patrolling of reser- 
voirs is necessary, fishing or no fishing. 
Wading is not allowed in the case of Eng- 
lish reservoir fishing, and in some cases 
boats are not allowed in the reservoirs. 
In other cases boats are allowed. 


ITH proper supervision, and at con- 

siderable less expense than taking 
care of golf courses, tennis courts and 
skating ponds, any city that has a pure 
water supply can take care of its public 
fishing. Hatcheries are not expensive. 
And whereas in the case of other sports 
there is no return for the outlay, in the 
case of public fishing a considerable 
amount of valuable food fish is produced. 
Some English cities have their fish hatch- 
eries. Mr. Phillips says that the city of 
Cardiff has its hatchery, and so successful 
a hatchery that surplus fish are sold in 
considerable quantity. 

Chicago is to have its big municipal fish 
hatcheries. And with the example of the 
greatest of our Western cities leading the 
way, let anglers all root for city hatcheries 
everywhere and municipal reservoir fish- 


ing. 





CONFESSIONS OF A _WEST- 
CHESTER COUNTY FOX HUNTER 


Aes night with a fever of 103, I did 
everything but climb the Woolworth 
Tower. I believe I did things more dif- 
ficult; it wasn’t my fault that I didn’t 
climb the tower, I just didn’t think of it. 
Our old familiar enemy, the Grippe has 
kindly consented to allow me to sit up 
today with nothing much on my mind, 
hence the agony, or rather, the story. 
When I was a mere lad in the Grammar 
School of Canton, Pa., I was introduced 
to the art of fox-hunting by a man whom 
I believe knows more about this sport, 
and has shot more foxes ahead of hounds 
than any man in the State. This man is 
no other than Franklin Baxter, of Can- 
ton, Pa. Frank, as I call him, is still 
alive, and is still killing foxes at three- 
score and ten years of age. When we 
started to hunt together, Frank was fifty 
years old and I was perhaps sixteen. 
was encouraged by his telling me that I 
was a natural born hunter, so I stuck 
through thick and thin. How well I re- 
member my first few hunts, how badly 
I was used up, especially the next day; 
I could hardly hobble about the house; 
how this upset my mother, and ‘how she 
sent for Mr. Baxter and how angry she 
was when he came, how she forbade him 
to ever do such a thing again, as he had 
almost killed me and how he only laughed 


and told her it would make a man out 
of me. 

Years passed on. I became Baxter’s 
hunting companion; fox-hunting, of 
course, was our specialty. 


ENNSYLVANIA is a_ wonderful 

State of jagged rocked mountains, 
round top hills, valleys narrow and wide, 
most all kinds of country one could wish 
for. Hounds were plentiful, but good 
ones scarce, as a hound never knows more 
than his master. Baxter somehow always 
had good hounds. He was an artist when 
it came to developing a foxhound. We 
hunted in those days; it was not unusual 
to walk twenty-five miles during the day’s 
hunt, on several occasions farther. We 
did not hunt for the exercise; we hunted 
for the foxes, for everyone was worth 
$10 or somewhere in the neighborhood. 
Our fox hunts occurred every Saturday, 
and when an especially fine day presented 
itself during the week, I heard the school 
bell from the mountain-tops. I learned 
fast and became interested in the sport. 
It got under my skin and I loved it. I 
picked up a good bit of pin money through 
the sale of the skins. I also picked up 
that which, at the time I was the least 
conscious of, and that was strength of 
limb and body, which I made use of after 
entering the University of Pennsylvania 
in 1906. During my college career, Baxter 
was not on my roster. I graduated in 
dentistry, and after working in New York 
City for two years, I located in New 
Rochelle, Westchester County. Here I 
saw nothing but work, was sick at heart 
when [ thought of the good old fox-hunt- 
ing I used to enjoy with Frank. It made 
me almost blue when I thought how I 
was to be deprived of the sport. One 
winter, after a heavy snow, bears were 
reported in the vicinity of New Rochelle. 
A friend and I decided to investigate, so 
off we walked up through the Wykagyl 
Golf Links. We had hardly arrived at 
the links, when I stared at a track in 
amazement. I could hardly believe my 
eyes; it was a red fox track, fresh as could 
be. My friend said it was a dog track, 
but my somewhat better than a college 
education on fox tracks and hunting taught 
me better. We crossed at least a dozen 
tracks that day, both red and grey. 


IMMEDIATELY wired Baxter and 

requested him to buy me the best fox- 
hound in Bradford County. I was about 
to exterminate these foxes; it was a cinch, 
I felt as the gentleman from Westchester 
County who talked with Mr. P. 
Holland, editor of the Bulletin of the 
American Game Protective Association. 
The hound came, a most wonderful animal. 
Sport was his name, one of the best fox- 
hounds ever raised in Pennsylvania. For 
three years Sport and I tried to attain 
our end. Any morning in the year I could 
start from Main Street, New Rochelle, 
in a car, and in twenty minutes have Sport 
giving tongue on a fox track. I am 
ashamed to say I only killed four red 
foxes. One in sight of the Wykagyl 
Golf Links, two on W. B. Dickerman’s 
estate, and one on the Fennimore Road. 


S to the gentleman who wishes to 

free this section of Westchester 
County of foxes, I wish him luck. Hunt- 
ing foxes in Westchester County is not 
like hunting them in Pennsylvania. In 
Westchester County you need more than 
a good hound and a good fox hunter, you 
need two good fox hunters. No dog will 
ever live that will run a fox in the vicinity 
cf Wykagyl for more than a half hour 
without losing the fox. Asphalt roads, 
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with plenty of autos, tar and foxes, as a 
combination is a bad dose for a fox 
hunter and hound. 

At present our vicinity has as many 
foxes to the square mile as rabbits or 
game birds. It will continue so until our 
county puts a good bounty on the pelts. 
The gentleman from Westchester County 
has my best wishes and more power to 
him. 

Joun L. HArtTRANFT. 





DO DEER, LIKE OTHER ANI- 
MALS, HAVE BAD FALLS? 
By Maury Kemp 
OME years ago I was hunting in a 
S rough, mountainous country some 
miles East of El Paso. About the mid- 
dle of the afternoon in December, while 
making my way on foot around the point 
of a high, flat-topped hill, thickly grown 
with sotol, a very large deer of the mule- 
eared, black tail variety jumped up within 
not more than fifteen feet of me, and im- 
mediately behind a small juniper bush; 
my first impression was that it was a 
doe of unusual size as I could see no 
horns. I fired point blank through the 
bushes only to see the deer vanish over an 
embankment densely covered with sotol 
heads. Thinking I had missed, even at 
so close a range, I ran up the arroya a 
short distance to see the deer staggering 
along about 100 yards above me and 

finally go down. 

This deer was a giant buck (I had no 
means of weighing him). His ears meas- 
ured fourteen inches in length. His right 
horn had been broken off close to his 
head; of his left horn there remained a 
shaft approximately one and a half inches 
in thickness and about six inches in 
length; the hide or skin on the front of 
the head, or what might be termed his 
face, was ripped from between his horns 
almost to his muzzle; in the fleshy part 
of his shoulder, or wether, there was a 
deep gash which from the appearance of 
the matted hair and blood seemed to be 
about ten days old. 

From these evidences alone I would 
have thought that this buck had met his 
equal, or almost his equal, in a lover’s 
duel; but upon further examination I 
found one side of this animal’s body 
scarred from cactus cuts; and, when he 
was finally skinned, I examined the quar- 
ters and found a dozen or more fresh 
stabs made by sharp spines of the leche 
guilla, a cactus with long, knife-like 
blades, which grows abundantly here in 
the West. Some of these points I found 
in the flesh of the quarters. This particu- 
lar country is rough indeed, with many 
high bluffs and palisades, and the deer 
trails lead down over benches and rocky 
ledges where a man can scarcely pick 
his way on all fours. Hence I am won- 
dering whether or not this old boy, 
in his hurry to reach some given spot, 
took a header down into some cactus 
filled gorge, which all but finished him. 

The snap shot I had at him through the 
bushes had resulted in the .30-30 bullet 
passing through both lungs, close to his 
heart ; nevertheless he had dashed straight 
up the steep hill and had reached within 
a few yards of the crest before he slack- 
ened his pace and began to stagger. 





ALIENS PREDOMINATED IN 
GAME LAW VIOLATIONS 


HOROUGH and careful work of the 
4+ New Jersey fish and game wardens 
is shown by the annual report of Chief 
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Prepare for Your Next Trip 


By Consulting the 


Outdoorsman’s 


Handbook 


Completely revised and brought up to date, the latest 
edition of the Outdoorsman’s Handbook offers the most 
complete, most authoritative and most thoroughly re- 
liable pocket work upon outdoor subjects. 


Condensed, boiled down, cross-indexed “dope” on every 


phase of the manly woods-going sports. 
CHAPTERS ON— 
Trout Fishing 


Tackle specifications, lines, landing nets, waders; species of 
trout; dry and wetfly fishing; bait fishing; styles of casting; flies 
and how to tie them; miscellaneous trout lures. 


Bass and Musky Fishing 


Methods of taking care of tackle; casting 
lures, etc.; pike and pickerel, habits, etc. 


Camp and Trail 

Kinds of tents, stoves, packsacks, duffle 
bags, cook kits, axes and knives, camp fur- 
niture, outdoor footwear and clothing, 
camping hints, horse packing, camp medi- 
cine and first aid, binoculars and field 
glasses, dressing game. 


Camp Cookery 

Fire making, recipes for everything 
cooked in the woods—game, fish, breads, 
vegetables, flapjacks, soups, sauces, etc., 
grub lists for various sized parties on 
all sorts of trips. 


Woodcraft 


Forestry for the sportsman, small furred 
game, tracks and tracking, traps and 
trapping, how to skin. 


e 8 
Big Game Hunting 
Species and habitat; moose calling, hunt- 
ing white-tailed deer, caribou hunting, 
field taxidermy, tracks and tracking. 


Rifles and Pistols 


Marksmanship, aiming, trigger squeeze, calling the shot, sight 
adjustment, accuracy of hunting rifles, proper shooting positions, 
small game rifles, restoring a rusted barrel, reloading shells, 


cleaning rifle sights. 


Other chapters on Trap Shooting, Wing Shooting, Dogs, Salt 
Water Angling, Miscellaneous Angling Data, Fishing Records, 
etc. The Outdoorsman’s Handbook is made pocket size to go with 
you into the woods. Stoutly bound in canvas to stand rough usage. 


Send This Coupon 
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This coupon, with a check or money order for $3.00, will bring your copy of the 
Outdoorsman’s Handbook by return mail, and full year’s subscription, new or renewal, 


to FieLD AND STREAM, America’s leading sportsman’s magazine. 


book above—$1.50, subscription alone—$2.50, total value $4.00. 


Outdoorsman’s Hand- 





FIELD AND STREAM, 25 W. 45th St., N. Y. City 


Gentlemen: 
I’m on! 


GE vices eth adundne 


Send me the Handbook and Fietp anp Srream for a year. 


eee eee eee eee eee ee eee eee eee eee ee eee 


F. & S.—2-23 


Enclosed is $3.00. 


(If you want only the Handbook or only the subscription mail the coupon and proper amount “and ‘check “which 


you want.) 
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A$2 Book May Cost You $200 


Confidence placed in the wrong book may easily cause you to lose or ruin 
a valuable dog, to buy the wrong gun or other hunting or fishing equip- 


ment, 


or otherwise lose money and enjoyment. 


The books listed below 


have been carefully selected by Field and Stream and are guaranteed 
accurate, authoritative and thoroughly dependable. 


Send your order and check to Field and Stream, 25 W. 45th St., New York. 











L 


FISHING 


THE CALL OF THE SURF. By Van 
Campen Heilner and Frank Stick. If 
you are a surf angler, here is the book 
you have long been waiting for. There 
are chapters dealing with Beach Camp- 
ing Tackle and Equipment — Offshore 
Fishing for Tuna and Bluefish—Shark 
Fishing—Channel Bass and Striped Bass 
Fishing—Surf Fishing on the Pacific 
Coast—and many others. The authors 
are too well known in the sporting world 
to need any introduction. It is illustrated 
with remarkable photographs and _ paint- 
ings by Mr. Stick, the well-known artist 
and collaborating author. Price $3.00. 
With a year’s subscription for Fretp anpb 
Stream $5.00. 


BASS, PIKE, PERCH AND OTHER GAME 
FISHES OF AMERICA. By Dr. James 
A. Henshall. The most comprehensive 
book on American game fishes published. 
It describes in detail 90 species and 
varieties of game fishes, with accounts of 
their habits, habitats, and everything re- 
lating to their environment. A _ valuable 
compendium and text-book for the angler. 
The suggestions and directions for angling, 
and the recommendation of tools and tackle 
can be strictly relied upon. Price $3.00. 
With a year’s subscription for Fre_tp ano 
Stream $5.00. 


STREAM CRAFT. By Dr. George Parker 
Holden. Dealing with the selection, care 
and rigging of the rod, the art of casting, 
trout habits, lures and their use, stream 
entomology, angler flies and how to tie 
them, and dozens of other matters in a 
thoroughly practical manner, this is one 
of the most authoritative and comprehen- 
sive books published on American angling. 
Dr. Henry Van Dyke has called it the 
best manual of advice and _ instruction 
that he has ever seen. Price $2.50. With 
a year’s subscription for Fie.p AND 
SrreaM, $4.50. 


BOOK OF THE BLACK BASS. By Dr. 
James A. Henshall. This book contains 
not only a practical and complete treatise 
on angling and fly fishing, with description 
of all implements and tackle, but also the 
scientific and life history of the species. 
This edition includes a supplement, “More 
About Black Bass,” making it a complete 
book Price $3.00. With a year’s sub- 
scription for Frecp anp Stream $5.00. 


DOGS 


THE 20TH CENTURY BIRD DOG BOOK. 
By Er. M. Shelley. This training book 
is incomparably the most practical, up-to- 
date and easy, commonsense work ever 
written on training all kinds of bird dogs 
and retrievers, So famous a dog trainer 
as Charles F. Louton says: “It’s the best 
book on dog training I have ever read.” 
The book ought to be in the hands of 
every man who shoots over a dog even 
if he doesn’t attempt to train them. 
Price $2.00. With a year’s subscription 
for Fretp anp Stream $4.00. 


PRACTICAL DOG KEEPING FOR THE 
AMATEUR. By A. F. Hochwalt. Feed- 
ing, making dog bread, breeding, raising 
puppies, conditioning for the field, for 
field trials and for bench shows, how to 
grow a new coat, care of the coat while 
showing, how to prepare all wire-haired 
breeds for the ring, how to pluck, how 
to prevent fleas, how to ward off diseases, 
ete. Probably the most useful book pub- 
lished for the amateur. Price $1.50. 
With a year’s subscription for Fretp anp 
Stream $3.50 





THE WORKING DOG AND HIS EDUCA- 
TION. By A. F. Hochwalt. A boon to 
the man who would break his own dog. 
No other book on training has so wide a 
scope. A new method explained in such 
manner that a novice can follow instruc- 
tions and obtain results. For the profes- 
sional as well as the amateur. Price $1.50. 
With a year’s subscription for Fretp anp 
Stream $3.50. 


SCHOOLING AND TRAINING THE 
SHEPHERD DOG. By von Stephanitz. 
Translated by Miss Anne Tracy. The 
most helpful book that has been written 
to date about the training of German 
Shepherd (Police) Dogs. Its clear, con- 
cise style makes it especially suited to the 
amateur. Price 75 cents. With a year’s 


subscription for Fretp anp StrEAM $2.75. 


HUNTING 


SPORTING FIREARMS OF TODAY IN 
USE. By Capt. Paul A. Curtis, Jr. 280 
pages of information covering the use in 
the woods and fields of every standard 
make and calibre of rifle and shotgun, and 
every variety of ammunition. Whether 
you hunt throughout the open seasons or 
only a day or two a year; whether you 
hunt big game or small—this book will 
not only be of absorbing interest but of 
actual value. $3.50 per copy. With a 
Fea 4 s subscription for FreLp AND STREAM 
5.50. 


a AND REVOLVER SHOOTING. 
y A. L. A. Himmelwright. A revised 
edition of a work that has already achieved 
prominence as an accepted authority on 
the use of the hand gun. Instructions 
are given in the use of both revolver and 
target pistol, including shooting sen 
grip, position of arm, etc. The book is 
illustrated with diagrams and photographs 
and includes the rules of the United 
States Revolver Association and a list 
of records made both here and abroad. 
Price $1.50. With a year’s subscription 
for Fretp AND Stream $3.50. 


THE OUTDOORSMAN’S HANDBOOK. A 
new edition completely revised and brought 
up to date. 320 pages of condensed, cross- 
indexed “dope” on every phase of hunt- 
ing, fishing and camping out. There is 
no other book like this anywhere. It has 
become the standard work, recognized as 
the most complete, most authoritative and 
most thoroughly reliable and __ practical 
work of its kind in existence. Price $1.50. 

ith a year’s subscription for FreLp aNpD 
Stream $3.50. 


CAMPING 


CAMPING AND WOODCRAFT. By Horace 
Kephart. In two volumes, Vol. 1 covering 
Camping and Vol. 2 Woodcraft. Vol. 1 
is a new, enlarged, revised and up-to-date 
edition of a book that has been a standard 
work for years. Vol. 2, Woodcraft, de- 
scribes the lessons and expedients learned 
in the woods itself, where there is noth- 
ing to choose from but the raw materials 
of nature. No more fascinating work has 
ever been penned than these volumes, which 
contain over 100 illustrations. Price $3.00. 
With a year’s subscription for Fretp anp 
StreEAM $5.00. 


LOG CABINS AND COTTAGES. How to 
Build and Furnish Them. Seventh Edi- 
tion. By William S. Wicks. Contains 
full explanations on how to build cabins 
of all sizes, from a temporary shack to a 
pretentious, permanent structure. A most 
popular book because of the author’ s facil- 
ity in presenting directions in a manner 
easily understood by the dub. Price $2.00. 
With a year’s subscription for Fretp anp 
Stream $4.00. 























Protector James M. Stratton, which re- 
cords the fact that in 98 per cent. of the 
cases where violators were arrested, con- 
victions were procured. The total of 
arrests was the largest for any year in 
the history of the State. Fish and Game 
Commission, with a record of 767 prose- 
cutions, 751 of the defendants being con- 
victed. Twenty were sentenced to terms 
of ten to thirty days in county jails for 
non-payment of fines. 

The record of names of violators prove 
that it is rare for an American to be 
other than law-abiding and a good sports- 
man. Aliens were responsible for a large 
percentage of the violations. Many for- 
eigners, it was shown, are still ignoring 
the law prohibiting their possession of 
firearms, and wardens following up such 
violations confiscated 54 guns and ar- 
rested the owners during the year, 


AUTOMOBILES AND: GAME 


Editor, Fretp AND STREAM. 

In the stand that Fretp AND STREAM 
has taken for the protection of game and 
the furtherance of sport, there is no room 
for argument. 

Neither is there any argument as to 
the part that the automobile is playing 
in the reduction of game, especially 
throughout the mountain regions of New 
York State. I lived, until a short time 
ago, in the lower Catskills, and have seen 
the change that has taken place in the 
last 10 or 15 years there and in the Adi- 
rondacks. 

We cannot legislate the automobile out 
of business, nor have we any desire to do 
so, but we can keep the motorist from 
driving his car to the very haunt or home 
of the game, and shooting it without exer- 
tion or trouble. We don’t want so much 
of this painless, exertionless hunting. No 
real sportsman wants to earn his game 
without the sweat of his brow. 

It seems to me that the Adirondack 
and Catskill hunting regions (and similar 
regions throughout the country) ought 
to be kept in such conditions that game 
has some chance to survive, and increase. 
I refer especially to the State lands in 
these areas. 

Let us stop building automobile roads 
through these last stands of the game. 
Surely there is enough scenery elsewhere, 
so that we will not miss the little that 
covers our last game; some of us would 
like a little space untouched by the tin 
cans and garbage of the auto-camper; 
surely there are other sections that need 
good roads more. 

Let us build roads even up to the edge 
of these sections, and then let the would- 
be hunter go in from these rail-heads by 
foot, or by wagon. If he isn’t man 
enough to do this, he is not entitled to a 
chance at the game. 

Will Fretp AND StrREAM let me know 
their opinion on a movement to keep more 
roads from being built through these 
last game resorts; to keep the present 
roads from being repaired when they 
wear out; and, if necessary, to close the 
present roads to automobile traffic at any 
time during the hunting season that the 
Conservation Commission sees fit. 

W. A. HarvENBERGH. 
Dear Mr. Hardenbergh 

Certainly, I will be frank and say, I 
agree with every word in your letter, 
but just exactly how are we going to stop 
it? I am willing to do all I can in the 
right direction. a 

EDITOR. 
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GUARANTEES THESE 
LOWEST PRICES 





The following offers are made by Special Arrangement. 
Place your orders now and take advantage of these Bar- 
gains. Subscriptionsmay commence withany issue desired 





THE THREE BEST 
OUTDOOR 
MAGAZINES 





Field and Stream 
Outers’ Recreation...... 2.50 
Outdoor Life....<csscce S00 


Publishers’ Price......$7.00 
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Field and Stream... 
American Magazine..... z 
Review of Reviews 


Publishers’ Price 





Field and Stream....... 
Current Opinion 
Outing Magazine........ 


Publishers’ Price 


*Field and Stream......$2.50 
*Collier’s Weekly........ 2.50 
*American Magazine.... 2.50 
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*To one address, 
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Field and Stream 
Youth’s Companion..... 





Field and Stream A 
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Illustrated World....... a $7.5 
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Motion Picture Magazine i $'7.00 
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McCall’s Magazine 
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McCall’s Magazine 
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*Everybody’s 
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Publishers’ Price 
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Enclosed find $ 
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People’s Home Journal.. 
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Publishers’ Price 
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Field and Stream. 
Scientific American.. 
Mate NOW... sé sccccceds 2 30 





Publishers’ Price 


$9.00 


for the following magazines each for 1 year: 
When to Begin 





— —— — — - — — — —— ORDER BLANK ~~ ~~~ 7 7 TT 


OR, IF YOU PREFER, MAKE UP 


YOUR OWN CLUB 


Add together the Clubbing Numbers of the 
magazines wanted; multiply the sum by 5. 
This total will be the correct price to remit. 
For example :— 

Clubbing No. 45 Field and Stream 

Clubbing No. 60 Review of Reviews 

Clubbing No. 40 ee Weekly 

145 x 5=$7.25 
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For Magazines that do not have clubbing 
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price. 
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120 Adventure .. 
40 American Boy .......0- 
90 American Golfer ....... 5.00 
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80 Atlantic Monthly .. 
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tiser the largest sportsman’s magazine net paid, 
thing pertaining to dogs and dog breeding. 





We 


circulation in America—now 90,000. 


Breeders of good sporting dogs will find these pages particularly effective in disposing of their stock. 
of red-blooded sportsmen, the sort who can afford two or three hunting trips a year and must necessarily possess good shooting dogs. 
kennels in these columns and take advantage of this active market. 
A. B.C 


Our rate for advertisements is $10.00 per inch per month. 
The department is open for the discussion of every- 
are endeavoring to make this department an exchange for information on dogs and dog breeding. 
Do not hesitate to write us, enclosing stamped envelope for advice or information. 


Fietp AND STREAM readers are made up 
List your 
We offer the adver- 








Free Dog Book 


by noted specialist. Tells how to 
FEED AND TRAIN 


your dog 
KEEP HIM HEALTHY 


and 
CURE DOG DISEASES. 
How to put in condition, kill 
fleas, cure scratching, mange, dis- 
temper, Gives twenty-five famous 


Q-W DoG REMEDIES 


and 1/50 illustrations of vy bay training collars, 
harness, stripping combs, dog houses, etc. Mailed free. 


_ +7 LABORATORIES 


Bound Brook, New Jersey 








My Dog Is Lost on Point! 
How many times did you lose your dog 
when on point last season? Mighty exas- 
perating, isn’t it? Better use a Harder’s 
Hunting Bell this season. Then you can 
hunt in high weeds and close cover and 
always know exactly where your dog is. 


HARDER’S HUNTING BELL 


Used for last 50 years in Europe. Now in 
demand here. Will be sent postpaid upon 
receipt of $1. Better send your order today. 


Harder’s Kennels, Vernon, Ind. 

















COLEIES 


or children 











Greater New York Kennels 


Her Excellency the Duchess of 
Aberdeen, the Governor of Mississippi, James M. 
Cox and several other dog-loving notables. We 
carry more dogs and puppies than any four ken- 
nels in New York; come and judge for yourself. 


113 E. Ninth St. (Near Wanamaker’s) 
Stuyvesant 7313 Stud dogs, all breeds. 


Patronized by 
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Edited by Freeman Lloyd 


HUNTING AND KILLING 
WOLVES 

HETHER wolves have been 

more plentiful and ‘aggressive 

than usual, in certain parts, 

this season, is not exactly 
known, but the fact remains that we have 
received numerous inquiries regarding 
dogs which will diligently hunt and face a 
wolf when they get up to him. The wolf 
in pack is nothing short of one of the 
worse creatures on four legs; and the fate 
of three men and their dogs in Northern 
Ontario during the end of December gave 
rise to a thrill of alarm and concern for 
our many friends in that heavily timbered 
and large-game holding part of Canada. It 
is hard, very hard, to combat with wolves 
in pack during the winter, no matter how 
good the dogs are—be they hounds of the 
scenting kind or running and killing dogs 
that do not generally use their noses when 
the quarry is not in sight. Russian wolf- 
hounds and their crosses have been con- 


sidered the ideal dogs to run down the 
individual wolf; but no one could travel 
with enough dogs or to make a success- 
ful fight or put to flight a lot of starving 
wolves in midwinter. A pack of fox- 
hounds will rattle a wolf out of thick 
covert in the warmer seasons, but these 
again have no intense liking for hunting 
the wolf whose flesh they will not eat or 
devour with the satisfaction they at once 
break up and consume a fox, a rabbit, deer 
or otter. It is a case of the tame dog not 
being desirous of eating the wild dog. 


EARLY WOLF-COURSING DAYS 
T is several years since coyote and wolf 
coursing came about on the plains. 
Especially was this the case in Canada; 
indeed, an early settler in Alberta de- 
scribed it as the chief amusement of the 
homesteaders. In ’80 and ’81 there were 
very few wolves to be found on the plains 
and foothills. But soon cattle, horses and 
sheep in thousands were driven into those 





In Russia the biggest Borzoi are used to course timber wolves driven out of covert by foxhounds. 


The finer and smaller course and kill foxes and_hares. 


Ww. 


wolfhounds: Mrs. 


Owner of the above Borzoi or Russian 
Harold Cluxton. 
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Gerri von 
Oberklamm, P.H. asi 


Gerri has been shown eight times in America. At 
the seven shows in which he competed in the regular 
classes he was each time first open and winner. 
At Detroit, shown for specials, he was best male in 
show, At Queensboro he was best dog or bitch in show, 
any breed. This dog, which has defeated the best that 
Germany has to offer, including the 1919, 1920 and 
1921 Grand Champions is offered at stud after Nov. 1 
at $150. A son of Gerri, Cito-Bergerslust has 
just won in 1922 Sieger (grand championship) 
title in Germany. 
Hoheluft Kennels 
800 Richmond Turnplki 
Staten Island, N. Y. 


Rexden-Belcarza Kennels 
17 East 42nd Street 
New York City 




















/f, ‘Strong Heart” 
POLICE DOGS 


“Character plus 
Appearance” 


You can pay more but 
vou can't get a better 
dog. 
UN BEAM FARM 
TRONG HEART KENNELS 
Easton Turnpike 


New Brunswick New Jersey 














Importers & Breeders 
POLICE and SAMOYEDE DOGS 


The Samoyede; the faultless, biteless dog, with the 
human brain. Highly pedigreed puppies, eligible 
for registration, for sale at reasonable prices. 


DOGS $:i: BOARDED 


Breeds 


DONERNA KENNELS 


Telephone Closter 104 Demarest, New Jersey 


| Stories that Thrill 
TT Your blood 


. SANDY OORANG,one 
of the most fascinating 
| narratives thatevercame 
| from the pen of Horace 
Lytle, portrays the life 
| story of a wonderful 
| Airedale terrier—inter- 
| preted as only this great 
| Sportsman can, Sandy 
| passes from one thrilling 
; adventure to another— 
| on the farm, the golf 
| course, in the heart of 
| the Canadian wilderness 
and on the battlefields of 
France, 


REAL DOG STORIES 
and Tales of the Wilderness 

This book contains three short stories, besides the 
long narrative of Sandy Oorang: The Monarch of 
Moose Lake, first published in Leslie's; The 
Mightiest Eagle, and The Heart of a Pal. Every 
person who loves dogs, every person for whom the 
wilderness has an appeal, wiil enjoy this great book. 

Post paid $1.75. Order your copy today. 


SPECIAL OFFER 
One year’s subscription for Frexp 
AND STREAM ($2.50) and a copy of 
Sanpy Oorane (total value $4.25) 
for $3. Order today. 


FIELD AND STREAM 
25 West 45th Street, New York 
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desolate plains, until in ’85 there were 
over 100,000 cattle, besides many thou- 
sand horses and sheep to take the place of 
the departed buffalo. Wolves and coyotes 
increased enormously. Poison apparently 
made little or no impression upon them. 
Wolves prefer fresh meat and are quite 
able to kill anything they come across, 
seldom returning to a kill after satisfying 
their ravenous appetites. The cattlemen 
decided to procure dogs and see what 
effect that would have in destroying these 
cunning pests. A large number of dogs 
were imported, and with a few exceptions 
were found utterly useless. They took no 
interest in hunting or killing wolves, as 
they had not been entered when young. I 
may say, remarked the correspondent of 
that time, we had no good dogs until they 
were bred on the range. 


METHODS AND RESULTS 


"THE method usually followed in hunt- 
ing is this: When a den of wolves is 
found, three or four ranchers have their 
dogs meet at a rendezvous and camp for 
the night. Before dawn horses are sad- 
dled and all are ready to start. Each one 
is told the line to be ridden, and at the 
first sign of day the riders are off seeking 
the wily wolf. Coyotes go unmolested, 
unless they jump up near the dogs, in 
which case it is hard to hold them back. 
When dogs run into a timber wolf, then 
the fun begins; with hair on end, back 
arched, a sweet smile showing a full set 
of teeth, the wolf means business, and it 
takes four tried dogs to turn one over 
and hold him until help comes. I mean 
four dogs that can catch him. No doubt 
there are two dogs that could hold a 
wolf, but they have not the speed to over- 
take him. This autumn I ran into a very 
large bitch wolf with eight dogs. They 
turned her over several times, but one 
broke away just as often and ran with six 
dogs clinging to her and making a run- 
ning fight, when a cowboy ran up and 
shot her. Last year I rode into a band of 
fourteen wolves with ten dogs and killed 
five, but in every instance I assisted the 
dogs in killing. This autumn I ran into 
an old dog wolf. I had six good dogs. 
The lead dogs (two greyhounds) ran into 
him and turned him over, when the other 
dogs coming up, they turned him over sev- 
eral times, seized him by the neck, breast 
and hindquarters and flank, and tore and 
worried with all their might. 


A TOUGH CUSTOMER 

HE wolf would break away, turning 

like a flash, snapping to the right and 
left, his teeth coming together like a fox- 
trap. The dogs ran him down into a 
coulee. Here I left my horse, it being too 
steep and rough for him to follow. The 
dogs appeared to be having the best of 
the fight, and I yelled to them to go to 
him, but the wolf broke loose and ran to 
the top. of the coulee with most of the 
pack holding on to him; at the top they 
turned him back, and dogs and wolf came 
on the run to the bottom of the coulee. 
I could not shoot for fear of hitting one 
of the dogs, as they were making side 
jumps to keep clear of the wolf’s jaws. 
At last the dogs pulled him into the dry 
bed of a streamfand as he was getting out 
I gave him his medicine. The‘dogs were 
quite blown. I gave them thirty minutes’ 
rest and took them to water and killed two 
coyotes on my way home. These the dogs 
killed before I could get to them. They 
just held them in the air and tore them 
up. The dogs used were greyhounds, 27% 
in,; deerhounds, 29 in.; and cross-bred 
boarhounds and deerhounds, 29% in. in 
height. 


Champion 
Ajax Von Luzenberg 


Shepherds Are the Rage! 


USINESS men—professional men—people 

of every class and standing—all enthusias- 
tically proclaim the shepherd as America’s 
most highly prized dog for companionship and 
protection, 

But just any shepherd will not do. Quality 
is a big requisite. Pedigree is important, for 
public opinion demands the best. 

We specialize in breeding shepherds of the 
highest possible quality. Among dog fanciers 
our imported dogs are recognized as some of 
America’s best and most famous show winners, 
Puppies from this blooded stock will delight you, 


Write at once for our “‘sales list.”’ describing grown 
animals and two litters of puppies ready for delivery 


GREEN BAY KENNELS 
_Laurance H. Armour, Owner 
"Green Bay Road Lake Forest, 111. 











At Stud Just imported 
Yasker von der Festeburg 


A noted winner of many excellent and very good 
(Judge von Stephanitz), Ae 

Black with grayish tan, striking appearance, 

lice trained. The combination of the best blood 
ines in Shepherd dogs. Father Holl, champ. 
Grimm von der Mainkur, Grandfather Nores von 
der Kriminalpolizer P. H. and other noted dogs, 
as Horst von Brill, Tell von der Kriminal- 
polizir, champ. 1913; Gisa von der Kriminal- 
polizir, champ, 1914; Number von Brill, Roland 
von Starkenburg, champ. 1906-07; Tell von der 
Kriminalpolizir, champ. 1910; Luchs von Kals- 
mont Wetzler, champ. 1908; Graf Eberhard von 
Hohenesp and Beowulf Uhling, champ. 1905. 

Puppies for sale from my imported female. I 
also import dogs trained or for breeding purposes. 


V de Fernando, P.O, Box 544, Colorado Springs, Colo, 
Recently 


POLICE DOGS nr 


Our son is in Europe personally selecting the finest 
blood in the country where Police Dogs originated. 
Satisfaction Guaranteed—Money Back if You Want 
It. That is our policy. Let us tell you what we 
have. Breeding Kennels, Belton, Mo. Write 


CARNAGEY KENNELS 
401 Hayes Bidg. Kansas City, Mo. 


LINE BRED SHEPHERDS 


We are usually in a position to supply a few pups 
of the highest quality only and offer at stud five 
imported dogs of the choicest breeding and of 
splendid individuality as proved by their success 
in the shew ring both here and abroad. 


REXDEN-BELCARZA KENNELS 
Dept. B 17 East 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 


























DOG FOOD 


kennel, brood matrons or growing dogs need 
Our cooked ready-to-use food is a quality prod- 
uct, guaranteed to please or money back. Food made 
principally of CERTIFIED MBAT AND C ‘or 
every day use. Made for body building and condition. 
100 Ibs.; $27.50 for 500 Ibs.; $50.00 a 
It’s fresh and keeps fresh in a dry place. 

Liberal sample for 50 cents, 


ATLAS FOOD CO., Dept. E, DETROIT, MICH. 


FOR GREAT DANES 


that have size and intelligence. 
Write 
COLLINS KENNELS 
Reedsburg, Wis. 


Hunting, 
MEAT. 
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COURAGE IN HOUNDS 
HUNDRED years ago, the English 


4 claimed more courage for their fox- 
hounds than possessed by those of France. 
It was further said that the former would 
break up a wolf, but when the French 
hounds ran into a wolf they would not 
“kill him and eat ’im” in the approved 
style of the English hounds. This, ac- 
cording to a writer of a century ago. 
In France the blooding of the wolf dif- 
fers or differed very much from that of 
the stag and other beasts, which are given 
to the dogs on the spot. The scent of the 
wolf is extremely strong, and the dogs 
would not taste the flesh if care were not 
taken to disguise it. I have frequently re- 
marked (says Colonel Thornton) that 
dogs which manifested abundance or ardor 
in the pursuit durst not venture to ap- 
proach the animal to trample upon him 
when killed. Nothing but great precau- 
tion and repeated caresses can overcome 
their aversion to the 
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bread or rye flour, are poured over them; 
the whole is mixed together, and this is 
given the dogs in the same manner as the 
other. They eat it willingly, and it is ex- 
tremely refreshing for them. The body is 
afterward given them in the manner be- 
fore described. 


FORTY-SIX YEARS AGO 


N view of the next W. K. C. show in 

New York, it will, perhaps, be interest- 
ing to recall some of the sporting dog 
winners and their owners at the metrop- 
politan show held in 1877. The prizes in 
~ sai days were of considerable mies and 
took the form of guns, fishing rods, etc., 
generally presented by the sporting goods 
dealers of this city. L. H. Smith won 
first in champ.on English setter dogs and 
bitches with Leicester and Dart. The 
best champ on Irish setter dog was Arnold 
Burges’s Rufus, second to him being Dr. 
Wm. Jarvis’s Elcho. The latter dog more 


EARLY W. K. C. SHOW PATRONS 


ALUABLE special prizes were given 

by Messrs. Tiffany, H. C. Squires, 

N. Y. City Association for the Protection 
of Game; Frederick Shuchardt, Nichols 
and Lefever, American Arms Co., J. P. 
Crook & Co., E. Remington & Sons, Capt. 
A. Bogardus, Thompson & Son, Wake- 
man Holberton, Conroy, Bissett & Malle- 
son, Col. Le Grand B. Cannon, Dudley 
Olcott, Sam Tilden, Justus Von Lengerke, 
Barton & Co. Erdmann A. Hertzberg, 
C. E. Ritzmann. The judges on this occa- 
sion were: Native and imported English 
setters—John Davidson, Monroe, Mich. 
Irish setters—Dr. L. H. Twaddell and 
John Davidson. Gordon setters and 
pointers—Rev. J. Cumming Macdona, 
Cheadle Rectory, England. Irish water 
spaniels, retrieving spaniels other than 
pure Irish, Cocker spaniels and Field 
spaniels of any other breeds—T. Frank P. 
Kavanagh, F.R.G.S. In Vol. I (1878) of 
the National Ameri- 





flesh of the wolf. 


FRENCH COOK- 
ERY FOR 
HOUNDS! 


HE wolf must 

first be skinned 
and the entrails 
taken out; the head 
is then cut off, but 
the skin and ears 
are left upon it; the 
quarters are then 
cut off, and are 
baked in with the 
body in a very hot 
oven. While the 
whole is roasting, a 
quantity of smal! 
pieces of bread are 
placed in one or 
more tubs, into 
which are thrown 
the quarters of the 
wolf, cut into pieces, 











as soon as they 
come out of the 
oven. Unon this is 
then poured a large pot of boiling 
into which, while heating, have 
three or four pounds of grease, and the 
whole is well stirred and mixed. When 
the mess is soaked, it is emptied out of the 
tubs into a piece of sacking made for the 
purpose, and stirred again, that the mix- 
ture, which is still warm, may be in a state 
to be eaten by the dogs. When everything 
is ready for the blooding of the pack the 
whipperin receives the switches from the 
hands of the first valet. He presents them 
to the commander of the company, who 
gives one to the master to whom he be- 
longs. The switches being distributed the 
kennel is opened, and the huntsman sounds 
the tune customary on such occasions. At 
the same time the skin and head of the 
wolf are laid before the dogs, that they 
may become accustomed to that animal. 
After cating the mash, the roasted body 
of the wolf, to which the head has «been 
affixed, is presented to them at the dis- 
tance of 30 paces. The best way of mak- 
ing them eat it is to show it to them at 
the point of a fork, and to animate them 
with words and the sound of the horn, 
and they will not fail to fall upon it with 
eagerness. The foregoing is the French 
manner for preparing the animal for the 
winter; the method employed in summer 
is somewhat different. The quarters are 
roasted and cut in pieces as before; but, 
instead of water boiled with grease, two 
or three pailfuls of milk, into which have 
been put a quantity of very small pieces of 


Greyhounds are 


water, 
been put 


the fleetest of all dogs, 


or less founded a strain not only in this 
country but in Australia, a dog and bitch 
being purchased by Mr. Eales (father of 
Arthur Eales, the famous international 
pigeon shot) while on a visit to the United 
States in the late ’80’s or early ’90’s. In 
Irish setter champion bitches the St. Louis 
Kennel Club won with Lou II. Jesse 
Sherwood’s Rupert was the best champion 
Gordon setter dog, and the Welsh-owned 
bitch, Snapshot, won in her class for R. 
Lloyd Price. In the open classes L. 
Smith’s Paris was the best English setter 
dog, and D. T. Charles’s Nina was fore- 
most in bite hes. In native English setter 
dogs, C. A. Cross scored with Lark, Mr. 
E. Mercillott’s Grace winning in bitches. 
In imported red or red-and-white Irish 
setters it was W. N. Callender’s day with 
kory O’More, T. Medley (London) being 
second with Belle. In native red or red- 
and-white Irish setters, C. H. Tilgman was 
first with Trip, and E. H. Gillman second 
with Pride of the Chesapeake. In retriev- 
ing spaniels, other than pure Irish, T. Finn 
won with Judy, and John Thomas was 
second with Unie. The best dog or -bitch 
Cocker spaniel was F. H. Hoe’s Witch, 
second prize going to Raymond and 
Creed’s Countess. In field spaniels of any 
other breed, G. H. Andrews was success- 
ful with Nod, second place being taken by 
Blossom’s Fide. 

It was Dr. Strachan 

best pointers. 


who owned the 


No dogs are quicker or gamer to turn wolves or coyotes. 


can Kennel Club 
Stud Book, from 
which the above 
particulars are 
abridged, the _ fol- 
lowing are given as 
officers of the club: 
President, E. 
Sterling, St. Louis; 
first vice - president, 
Theodore Morford, 
Newton, N. J.; sec- 
ond vice - president, 
P. H. Bryson, Mem- 
phis, Tenn.; secre- 
tary, John W. Mun- 
son, St. Louis ; 
treasurer, L. H. 
Smith Strathroy, 
Canada, Executive 
Committee: Chair- 
man, Luther Adams, 
Boston: M. C. 
Campbell, S DP ring 
Hill, Tenn.; E. 
Stoddard, D ay ton, 
Ohio; John E. 
Long, Detroit, 


Mich.; I. W. Foster, Leesburg, Va. 


AMERICAN GUN DOGS REGIS- 
TERED 


HE dogs were entered alphabetically 

in the National A. K. C. Stud Book, 
the first registered being the English set- 
a Adonis, the property of Geo. E. De- 
lano, New Bedford, Mass. This dog was 
whelped in 1875, and black, white and 
tan in color, and by Leicester out of 
Dart; Leicester by Llewellin’s Dan, out of 
his Lill Il; Dart by Llewellin’s Prince, 
out of his Dora. It will be remembered 
that we published a picture of Dan in our 
December issue. Mr. Llewellin had just 
told our correspondent that Dan was the 
bed-rock sire of his strain. It will -be 
news to many who own dogs of the fa- 
mous Elcho Irish setter strain to hear that 
Elcho, owned by Dr. Jarvis, of Claremont, 
N. H., was bred by I. Oppenheimer, 
St. Petersburg, Russia. Elcho was by 
Mr. Oppenheimer’s Charley, out of his 
Nell; Charley by Pat, out of Juno; Nell 
by Heather, out of Nance. Elcho won 
second prize at Dublin, Ireland, in 1875 
(under 55 pounds’ weight) and first at 
Chicago, Baltimore, New York and Bos- 
ton in 1877. William Tallman, then of 
3arrington, R. I., and still an exhibitor 
and residing at Pleasantville, N. Y., owned 
Gordons in those long-past days, one of 
his bitches being Kilda II by Marble’s 
Grouse, out of Kilda II; she by Dick, out 
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FOR SALE 


Lovety Irish Setter Puppies, one 
male and four females. Whelped Septem- 
ber 28th, 1922, by INTERNATIONAL CHAM- 
pron Tyrone Larry, ex the grand Cana- 
dian bitch Tyrone Gipsy II. Puppies are 
in the best of health and condition, strong 
and well advanced for their 
age. Eligible for registration with the 
American Kennel Club. Price $50 each. 
Atso Nice IrisH 

KENRIDGE KOLLEEN, 
Whelped May 26th, 


Five 


and vigorous 


Puppy, 
349,117. 


Setter Bitcu 
A. K. C. No. 
1922, by CHAMPION 
Tyrone Larry, ex Ricxetty Ann. A 
mighty fine puppy for the price we are 
asking, just right for breaking and will 


make a good brood bitch. $75. 


KENRIDGE KENNELS 
CORNWALL, N. Y. 

Eliot W. Stillman Percy C. Stoddart 
Owner Manager 
Address all communications to 

the Kennel Manager, P. O. Box 5. 











country. Over fifty first 
this year. Come to New 
We will be there! 
say, March or April delivery. 
Avandale Springers. 


Stud Fees $100 each sire. 


York 





AVANDALE ENGLISH SPRINGER SPANIELS 


COULD YOU DESIRE MORE BEAUTIFUL SPRINGEKS THAN THESE? 


AVANDALE KENNELS (:.) 


ENGLISH SPRINGER SPANIELS EXCLUSIVELY 


The greatest team of winning and Champion English Springer Spaniels ever owned in this 
and special prizes won by them in Field-Trials and Ben¢h Shows 
and see them all 
Also book your order with us now 
Get in ahead of the huge 
Order now and get a pup you can use next Fall. 
Reg. 
Send for free new Booklet. 


E. CHEVRIER, 452 Main Street, Winnipeg, Canada 


Largest breeder and importer of high-class English Springer Spaniels in America. 





at the W. K. C. Club’s February show. 
for one of our grand puppies for, 
Spring demand that will exist for 


Puppies $60 to $100. No duty. 





“The Palmerston Kennels 
RED IRISH SETTERS 


(EXCLUSIVELY) 
Int. Ch. Tyrone Larry—Fee ss 
At Stud { Lord Palmerston _— 0.00 
For Sale Puppies and grown stock, 
and high-class individuals. 
Kennela at Spring Valley, Rockland Co., N. Y. 
Address all ecmmunications to 


Dr. J.C D. DeRONDE. 48 East 89th Street, New York City 


INDIAN LAND KENNELS 


The Best in Irish Setter Gun Dogs 


BOB OF DOWN 


Irishman that has bird sense to spare, com- 
bined with stamina, size and style. Let’s breed 
for size and bird sense. Fee $35, Write for 
folder. Ship bitches to C, P. Snyder, Walnut 
Port, Pa. Dogs boarded, conditioned and trained. 
H. A. WISHER, 1915 North 18h Sts Philadelphia, Pa. 


——-REAL IRISH TERRIERS 
FOR SALE 
A nice young Irish Terrier dog, 8 months 
old, by CHAMPION BreENTMOOR BULLET. 
Puppies from $50 up. These are bred from 
a long line of the most famous American 
and British Champions. 
MARCUS BRUCKHEIMER, 2114 Third Ave., N. Y. 
Telephone: Harlem 2779 


All Bh 








The 




















WIRE FOX TERRIERS and IRISH TERRIERS 


The famous Wires, Humberstone Long Trail and 
Humberstone Wyche Wayfarer at stud with Alf. Delmont, 
Wynnewood, Pa. 

The great Irish Terrier, Humberstone Celtic Startler 
at stud with Percy Roberts, Noroton Heights, Conn. 

All other Humberstone stud dogs including Pride’s 
Hill Tickle ’Em and Pride’s Hill Staggerer at home 
kennels in San Francisco. All fees $25.00. Puppies 
and winners for sale. Send for booklet. 

IRVING C, ACKERMAN 
Phelan Building SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
~ INTERNATIONAL CHAMPION 
WARLAND DITTO 

The World's Greatest 
dal Stud. 

Sire of four English Cham- 
picns and more present day win- 
ners than any Airedale living. 

Stud Fee $50.00 

Puppics sired by and bitches 
bred to Ditto for sale, 
CHRIS SHUTTLEWORTH 


Santa Anita, California 


‘ aguas 


=» &- 


Ne 2 Flat .75 No. 5 Round $1.25 
Spike Training collars $2. Leather leads .50. Couplings 
50. Nameplates without collars .25. These are hunting 
specials and have no equal at any price, 


THAD DORSEY CO., Favetteville. T. 


TERRIERS OF ALL 

i BREEDS FOR SALE 
AND AT STUD 

I twill pay you to consult me 
regarding Airedaies and Wire- 
Haired F ox Terriers at the New 
Yo sl3Show. Dogs bought 
and sold oncommission. 

International Experience 

Leonard Brumby 


Westbury, L. I., N. Y. 
*Phone 273 





Aire- 




















WIRE-HAIRED FOX TERRIER 
Late Champion WARSONG 
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William Humphrey, Hon. Secretary of The English Springer 
Spaniel <a Wallop Hall, Westbury, Shropshire, England, 
wou to supply any clients with the finest possible 
English |v soa Cocker, Clumber and Field Spaniels. Also 
Pointers and Setters and Retrievers. 

Nothing but the finest breeds. Typical and well broken dogs 


are offered for sale at reasonable prices. 








Casus Appress; ‘SAIBTO"’ NEW YORK, Copes, Westers Union, Lienens 


TOBIAS & COMPANY 


CUSTOM HOUSE BROKERS 
42 BROADWAY NEW YORK 
Telephone: Broad 1489 
Without any trouble to importers of dogs, we clear and 
forward all breeds to owners. ighty per cent arriving 
in New York _ ae by us. 
TE YOUR SHIPMENTS 
SPRATTS PATENT | LTD. LONDON—LIVERPOOL, ENGLAND 











English Springer Spaniels 


STANDBY of 
SEDKIRK, for- 
merly “Tricks,” 
Recently _import- 
ed. Reserve win- 
ners at Engle- 
wood, N. J., Octo- 
ber 10th. He is 
every inch a bench 
show spaniel and 
first class in the 
field. Fee, $50. 
A grand combina- 
tion of Champion 
Little Brand, 
Beechgrove, Tissing- 








Denne, Punch, Leam, 
ton and Powder Mood. 
Stanpsy has served and will 
some English and Canadian 
puppies from these breedings will be for 
sale and future delivery from $75.00 each. 
Stanpsy will be exhibited at the New York 
Show, Feb. 12, 13, 14. 


Owner Dr. E. D. PUTNAM, Forestville, ‘N ¥. | 


be bred te 
bitches, and 














SPRINGER SPANIELS 


No Stock for Sale Until the Spring 
HAZELHEAD KENNELS, Closter, N. J. 





Imported Springer Spaniels 
At Stud—SQUIRE OF SEDKIRK—Fee $50 


“A real and outstanding 
speaks for himself,’ 
Pedigree: 


Sire: *7Ch. 


spaniel; a springer that 


, , , § *Rivington Samson 
Rex of Avandale ) « he of Avandale 


Dam: Duchess one of Avandale 


“Duke of Hamilton’s. {Field Trial Winner. 

Puppies from Imported Stock may now be booked. All 
my dogs are handled by a professional and expert trainer 
who has charge of the services. 

Ship bitehes to Harry Cameron, Fairfield, 

Address all communications to the owner. 


Daniel T. Rogues 784 Prospect Place, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Conn. 








* = = * o 
English Springer Spaniels 
Exceptional opportunity to secure the best 
blood lines. Two beautiful bitch puppies 
sired by the famous Champion Laverstoke 
Powerhorn—forty times field trial winner 
and bench winner. Dam imported. Full 
particulars, address: 

MRS. CONRAD PEECK 
270 Grand Avenue Englewood, 


N. J. 








Airedale Brood-Bitches 
BRED OR OPEN 


The Imperial Kennels 
Satisfy All Requirements 
DR. KNOX _ Box 50 





Danbury, Conn. 














Champion Airedales 


Some wonderful high-class puppies b 


Ch. Tintern Tip Top and Ch. Geelong 
Gladiator. 2 Registered bitches in whelp to 
the above champions. 





CASWELL KENNELS, Toledo, Ohio 





| We have no saleable stock at present, 





‘ENGLISH SPRINGER SPANIELS 


Exclusively 

but if you want the 
best hunting and show stock obtainable we advise yoy to 
reserve one of our quality puppies for April delivery. 
Puppies only for sale at Weaning age at from 75 to 100 
d llars. Inoculated against distemper, wormed, registered. 
in the A. K. C., healthy and guaranteed as represented. 
Winnebago Kennels, (Reg.)72 Oakland Ave., Oshkosh, Wis, 

Dr. and Mrs. A. C, Gifford, Owners. 


BUCKHORN KENNELS 
Willows, Calif. 
AIREDALES, WIRE FOX 
IRISH TERRIERS 
ups are raised in the Open 
and are Hardy, Vigorous and 
Game kind. The hunting in- 
stinct is Bred in the Bone. 
Classy Puppy Stock for sale at 
all times 
Guarantee Breeding, Safe 
Delivery and Satisfaction 


DOREDA AIREDALES 


A few exceptionally good puppies sired by our 
internationally famous sires and winners. Prices 
$35 up. Please state requirements fully. 


DOREDA KENNELS 
Box 23 A Moline, Ill. 
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Mr. & Mrs. Maurice W. Newton’s 
WIREHAIRED FOX TERRIERS 


AT STUD 
After New York Show, 
the Newly Imported Eng- 
lish Champion, 


Deykin Wireboy, 
Winner of 6 Challenge 
Certificates, etc. A mar- 
velous winner ard sire. 
Fee on application. 





NOW AT STUD 
Boatman’s 


Sire of Chap- 
Ch, Boatman's Selected poqua Charmer, best 
puppy Mineola, first 
puppy bitches, L. I. K.C. and Devon. Fee $50.00. 
Chappaqua Lashbrook Nimrod, hampion. Fee $35.00. 
Chappaqua Challenger (Ch. Kings Point Falcon ex 
Marbald Brair La Fleche.) Fee $25.00. 
SHIP BITCHES TO 
LEONARD BRUMBY, WESTBURY, L. I., N.Y. 
Young and matured stock generally for sale 

Maurice W. Newton, 44 Pine Street, New York 


Champion, 


Address 





Field and 


of St. Kilda. The beautiful black-and-tan- 
colored setters were much more numerous 
than they are now. Cross-bred and other 
setters were also registered, the Keeper of 
the Stud Book explaining: “Owing to 
the indefinite character of some pedigrees, 
it was impossible to decide to what breed 
certain dogs (setters) belonged. They 
are, therefore, included in the present 
class, under the head of ‘Other Setters,’ 
to save discarding them altogether.” Two 
hundred and sixty-eight setters were reg- 
istered in this cross-bred category. 


WINDS BUCK AT TWO HUN- 
DRED YARDS 


ISS ALICE M. FINCH SMITH, 
winner of a South African Field 
Trial Championship with her own pointer, 
handled by herself, writes under date of 





Champion Cole’s Blue Prince II 
The Setter with Fieid Quality and Correct Type 
Write me about: your bitch—and if she is well- 
bred, intelligent, a natural fleld dog and of good 
conformation, then there is no reason why we 
should not get together on a puppy proposition. 
Send for oD and stud terms. 
DE LANEY MARTIN, 
3430 = Ave., CINC INNATI, OHIO 














BOARDING AND TRAINING 
THE FRENCH CREEK KENNELS 


Cuas. BecKMAN, Proprietor 
Cambridge Springs, Pa. 

With plenty of Grouse and Quail to work on, we offer 
ai opportunity for a few dogs whose owners want a finished 
dog. This is not a Commercial Kennel—as it is owned 
by a few men who are intensely interested in developing 
a good dog, but to keep our trainer busy and balance 
up expenses we are going to permit him to take on a 
few dogs at a reasonable price. 

Kennel arrangement is sanitary and protective, 
in country on farm, 
and conditioned. 

Write for application and further information. 


French Creek Kennels. 


located 
where dogs can be properly exercised 





I am in a position to take 
six shooting dogs to train. 
One Good Shooting Dog For Sale 


ADDRESS 
E. SHELLEY Columbus, Miss. 


GORDON SETTERS 
INGLEHURST KENNELS 


For Sale: Puppies and several quality youngsters 
ready for training. At Stud: Imported Champion 
Inglehurst Joker and cane Ingleharst Dicker- 
son. Mail address 


li, INGLEE 
155 Montague St., Brooklyn, N.Y. Kennels, Freeport, N.Y. 











30 Broken Rabbit Hounds 
15 Partiy Broken, 
5 First-Class Coon 
Hounds 
1 10 Fox Hounds. 
25 Pups, very fine. 
Packet Dog Photos, 25c. 
30 Clapp Eastham Wire- 
less Radio Telephones 
and full line of Appa- 
ratus. Lowest prices. 


HARRY D, WELSH 





iMiayport, Penna, 


WANTED 


Your Pointers and Setters to board and train, 
separately housed and fed, and 40 acres for 
exercising; individual attention. 


HILLBROOK KENNELS 
D. Van Note,Mgr. West Long Branch, N. J. 











A mixed bag in the Transvaal, South Africa, 
bucks and other antelopes, The late J. F. 


Birds: 
Finch Smith on extreme left. 


1923 


his seat at the place he broke covert. 

“We have as our nearest neighbor a man 
who spent most of his life in the Cana- 
dian Mounted Police. His descriptions of 
America make me simply long to go there. 
We shall think of you on Xmas Day in 
America, thousands of miles away, and 
picture the sort of day you will spend; 
although, unless you were told, you would 
never guess at ours—away in the back- 
woods with the weird snakeskins deco- 
rating the walls. One man said he would 
not sleep a night in our dining-room for 
five sovereigns.” 

It can be added that Miss Finch Smith 
lives in a locality where the deadly python 
is frequent. A year or so ago we described 
a stand-up fight between her father and 
one of these serpents—a fourteen-footer 
—which his pointer puppies had “stood.” 


Francolin partridge, Knoorhan, etc. 


Sprin 
Dogs: 4 


Liver-colore 


pointers and Irish setters, 


Nov. 17, 1922, from her way-back home, 
Groethoek, P. O. Sterkwater, Northern 
Transvaal: “I enjoy reading every word 
of Frecp AND STREAM, especially about the 
pointers and setters. I have a weakness 
for setters, although I have none of my 
own at present, only hordes of pointers. 
I have a brace I expect great things of 
this coming year; they are by my dog 
Champion Joker, out of Uncle Jack’s* fa- 
vorite bitch, Champion Harebell, which 
he left to my sister Ruth. They are going 
to be really good; I think, and are great 
goers even at four months old. Our pups 
see game at a very early age up here, and 
it is great fun to watch the little beggars 
backing the grown dogs. 

“This part of the world is glorious at 
this time of the year, green of all shades 
as far as the eye can see. I have a pretty 
little white-and-lemon pointer bitch called 
Joy, and the other day when out training 
I suddenly saw her stiffen to a point. I 
walked over to her, but could see nothing, 
when out jumped a buck 200 yards away. 
Then she looked up at me, as much as to 
say: ‘Did you see that!’ What do you 
think of her nose? It was midday, with 
a temperature of over 100 degrees in the 
shade. It is pretty good, I say. The buck 
had not been moving, because I found 


*The late I. F. Finch Smith, 
author and field trial judge. 


noted sportsman, 


TRAINING COLLAR AND CHECK 
LINE 


CCORDING to that great authority 
on dog-breaking, General W. N. 
Hutchinson, the training collar and check 
cord will wonderfully assist you when 
working young dogs. Indeed, the line 
may be regarded as the instructor’s right 
hand. It can be employed so lightly as 
not to intimidate the most gentle, and it 
can, without the aid of any whip, be used 
with such severity as to conquer the most 
wild and headstrong, and these are sure 
to be the dogs of the greatest travel and 
endurance. The cord may be from ten to 
twenty-five yards long, according to the 
animal’s disposition, and may be gradually 
shortened as he gets more and more under 
command. Even when it is first employed 
you can put on a shorter cord, if you per- 
ceive he is becoming tired. In_ thick 
growth the drag will be greater, far 
greater than when the cord glides over 
grass or short stubble. The cord may be of 
the thickness of what some call strong lay- 
cord, but made of twelve threads. Sailors 
would know it by the name of log-line or 
cod-line. To save the end from fraying, 
it can be whipped with thread, which is 
better than tying a knot, because it is 
less likely to become entangled. Hunted 
with such a cord, the most indomitable 
dog, when he is perfectly obedient to the 














































































. and body. He is a level-headed 


Field and Stream 


“drop,” is nearly as amenable to command 
as if the end of the line were in breaker’s 
hands. By no other means can spaniels 
be quickly broken in. 


THE NEW YORK SHOW 


HE forty-seventh annual show of the 

Westminster Kennel Club will be held 
on February 12, 13 and 14, in Madison 
Square Garden, New York. Exhibitors 
will be able to bench their dogs on the 
Sunday, the day before the event is open 
to the public. A very large entry has been 
received, and. the presence of foreign ex- 
perts as judges for some of the breeds 
will undoubtedly give added zest and in- 
terest. The first day will be Lincoln’s 
Birthday, and a very large attendance will 
surely be in the aisles; all the dogs being 
benched on the main floor and in the 
galleries. William. Rauch is chairman of 





. the bench show committee of the W. K.C., 


an old-established association of sports- 
men who at one time imported gun dogs 
for the benefit of themselves and outside 
breeders. The Club’s kennels were at 
Babylon, L. L, N. Y. The shows of the 
W. K. C. have for close to forty-seven 
years led the way in generosity of prizes, 
and the general furtherance of national 
kennel interests. George Gall is the very 
capable manager of the show. 


EARLY SHOWS AND DOGS 

E are indebted to James Lynn, the 

veteran breeder of fox-terriers and 
other dogs, for the following data con- 
cerning the first dog shows held in these 
United States and Canada. Mr. Lynn re- 
sides at Port Huron, Mich., and some- 
times officiates as all-around judge at 
bench shows throughout the country. Mr. 
Lynn writes as follows: 

“Some time when you are writing about 
dog shows you may correct a statement 
in a letter in one of the dog publications 
in Canada on early shows. Mr. Ross says 
that one was held in London, Ont., in 1884. 

“The first show given in Canada was 
at London, in 1869, under the manage- 
ment of Charles Lincoln. The earliest 
show in the United States took place at 
Detroit, in 1870. It was held in the 
Memorial Hall, corner of Jefferson and 
Woodward Avenue. This event was 
backed by such fanciers as K. C. ee 
of the American Eagle Tobacco Co.; 
Gillman, George Gilliman, John ficfler: 
son, John Long, Arthur Gore and others. 
Shooting dogs topped the list in those 
days in this section, where a man could 


get his game two miles from the City. 


Hall. 

“Lincoln is remembered by some of the 
fancy still in the game. He gave the 
first big show in New York. I am not 
sure, but I think it was in 1874—maybe 
75. Anyhow, James Mortimer was at 
that time filling orders for contractors in 
supplying large gangs of laborers, The 
first time I ever saw him he had 300 men 
going to the Soo on the Meteor, to work 
at building the first set of big locks. 
Then, as you know, Mr. Mortimer contin- 
ued with the Westminster Kennel Club, 
after the days of Charles Lincoln. 


ENGLISH SETTER 


77684 
Roy of Edendale a 6.344830 


Fee $35.00 


Mallwyd Count-Lady Betty 
Mallwyd Albert-Mallywd Alvert 
Mallwyd Violet-Mallwyd Lillie 














Roy is a Blue Belton with a 
handsome head and great bone 






Gog and will prod f 
beauty and oukotens men 7 re 

Ship matrons to Junedale Ken- 
ren Winthrop Ave., Bever- 


Make arrangements with 
FRANK H. LAHEY 
NS Bay State Rd. 
ston 
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BORZOI of SUPREME TYPE 


The Glenwild Russian Wolfhound (Borzoi) Kennels 
have, at their head the magnificent dog 
CHAMPION DUKE BORIS of CLIFFVIEW MANOR 


A superb specimen of the old Russian type. 
Immense in size, powerful, swift; terrifi- 
cally long, killing head with roman nose; 
enormous coat; deepest hind quarters, and 
ea the greatest girthed and ribbed 
orzoi living; straight, strong bone, sound 
and of best possible champion pedigree. 

Gold Medal Winner, last Chicago show; 
best dog or bitch, any breed, bred in America. 

Our Russian Wolfhounds are as good if 
not better than any being exhibited through- 
out the world at the present time. 

Young stock for sale. Stud fees on 
application. 


Owner: Mrs. W. HAROLD CLUXTON 
7450 Greenview Ave., Birchwood Beach, Chicago, Ill. 





e 
Russian | BORZO! or RUSSIAN WOLF HOUNDS 
For el 
Wolfhounds aeearic. 
The Aristocrat of Aristocrats ARKANSAS 
ey VALLEY KENNELS 
approval. Prices reason- ——— 
able. D. C. DAVIS, Owner 
GEO. E. HINEMAN imarron Kansas 
Dighton, Kansas 











WOLF AND COYOTE DOGS 


Imported Russian Wolfhounds and Irish 
Wolfhounds. These are invaluable to cross 
with deerhounds and greyhounds, 
Trained and Young Stock 
50-Page Catalogue, 10 Cents 
,ROOKWOOD KENNELS, Lexington, Ky. 








Vilas Kennels, Hot Springs, Arkansas 
PUPPIES FOR SALE 
Pointers, Chesapeake Bays, Labrador 
Retrievers ('"72"\**) Russian Wolfhounds 
Stud dogs in above breeds. Registered stock only. Send 





for booklet. 











D. ROSS CAPPS 


High Class shooting dogs, Bitches, Bitches in whelp and Puppies. Trained dogs $150- 
$500 each; Puppies $40 up. All dogs registered and guaranteed just as represented. 
Write your wants 


AMITE, LOUISIANA 


See my half-page advertisement, last month’s issue, this magazine. 


























CAROLINA FRANK—Fee, $75 


The leading son of that great family of winning and producing 
pointers. He has sired 18 Field Trial Winners and they are 
all like him—bird dogs. Ship and address 


G. C. KIMBALL Statesville, N. C. 


POINTERS AND BEAGLES 


PEDIGREED 
Puppies and broken dogs 


TIBBAR DRIB KENNELS 
WOODBURY, N. J. 








Pointer Puppies For Sale 
TOM HALL ex SPEEDY CAROLINE 


Two bitches, one dog. White and liver. They 
are as handsome as man wants. Whelped July 
17th, 1922. Are POINTING and RETRIEVING 
quail now. From the best blood in America and 
show it in both looks and action. Particulars. 


DR. T. L. BURRISS - Anderson, S.C. 





Mt. Brilliant Kennels 


The home of the Pointers 
BECKY BROOM HILL, CA- 
DENCY, WIG-WAG , etc. offerfor 
sale unusually attractive puppies 
sired by TOM HALL, COM- 
PASS and COMANCHE and 
outof FIELD TRIAL WINNING 
BITCHES. 


MT. BRILLIANT KENNELS 
LEXINGTON KENTUCKY 


POINTERS AND SETTERS 


A few choice, champion bred puppies, breed- 
ing stock, and show, field trial, and shooting dog 
prospects for sale. 

Two great young pointers at stud. Woodall 
Pat (by John Proctor ex Lady Pat). Stylish 
Kiltie (Best Scotch and American blood.) 


Woodall Kennels Winchester, III. 


FOR SALE 


High-class coon, opossum and skunk dogs. Pure Red 
Bone hounds. Raised and broken in the Ozark Moun- 
tains of Missouri, Also a few high-class bred bitches 
and puppies now ready to ship. Would exchange four- 
year-old Red Bone coom hound for Irish Setter dog of 


best ne 
Fr. SAMPEY 
862 S. Fr 4 Ave., Springfield, Mo. 




















Kills Dogs’ Fleas s 


positively kills fleas, lice, etc. 





chart and Senator Vest’s celebrated “Tribute to a Dog.” 


Polk Miller Drug Co., Inc., 13 Governor Street, RICHMOND, VA. 


kip-Flea Soap 

Won't irritate skin or eyes nor mat hair, 

leaves it clean, soft, fluffy. 25ccakelastslongtime. At dealers or from us, 
Sergeant’s Dog Medicines— Standard 40 Years. 


FREE DOG BOOK Polk Miller’sfamous Dog Book. 64 pages on care, 


feeding and training,also pedigree blank, ailment 
















A MEDICINE FOR 
Sergeant’s SVERY DO 


Write fora free copy. 
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Chesacroft Kennels 


LUTHERVILLE, MD. 
CHESAPEAKE BAY DOGS 


CHESACROFT Torn 
° 159 
ARRANGEMENT 


Has retrieved over 10,000 ducks. The best of his 
ind. Puppies sired by this great dog out of registered 
stock available at reasonable prices. 


Chesapeake Bay Dogs — At Stud 


Doe’s Teddy FP. $. B. No, 68,148 Deag-grass 
. and Matt’s Pride. A heavy 

A beautiful specimen and 
log ha the intelligence 
and always will make the 
greatest duck retriever. 








Goodspeed’s Ghectpadto Kennels Waverly, lowa 











The e Dog With the ‘Nose 
He Finds the Cripples 


IRISH WATER SPANIELS 


The best duck dog. 
registered 
trained dogs 


PE RCY K. SWAN, Box 30, Chico, Cal. 
JAS. H. LINDSAY, Magee, “Miss. 


Has room for a few Dogs 
ghly train on quail, ideal training 
plenty of birds, unlimited terri- 
torv to work over. 

FOUR MONTHS OPEN SEASON 
Terms Reasonable References 


I breed workers from 


stock. Puppies, youngsters and 


thorou 


with 


to 
grounds 


Expert Dog Training 


Kennels, Food, Treatment All of the Best 
I am an ¢ Trainer of Pointers, Setters, 
Retriever und Spaniels, Dogs in My-Care Re 

ceive Kir 100d Food and Every Attentior 

Terms: $15.00 per month. References: Satisfied 
customers Field and Stream.” 


H. CAMERON, Fairfield, Conn. 


~ WANTED 
Shooting Dogs to Train 


bird dogs and remain 
the best men obtain 


pert 


The dogs trained by me are 
broken. My ants are 
able*in Scotlar pay rent on 30.000 acres of 
the best shooting grounds the South, 
Past perf neces stand unequaled 


R. K. (BOB) ARMSTRONG, Roba, Ala. 


Coonhounds and 
Combination Hunters 


for Coon, Opossum, Skunk 
Squirrel, etc. Big game 
hounds, rabbit hounds, 
Airedales. anne and 
trained stoc 


COVINDALE KENNELS 
Covington Tena, 


SETTERS—A SPECIALTY 


I have left for a few 
Llewellin and oar setter pups, sired by that 
great stud dog GLAD HAWK, No. 31080, and 
out of dams ~ Be poe the semen born bird dogs. 
Best of stock and priced right. Send for lists. 
Enclose stamps 


Thoroughbred Setter Kennels 
Edgewood 














sale very choicely bred 
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“A word or two while I am writing: 
It will be on the now Boston terrier. 
If ever there was a cheat name given to a 
dog, it was when Boston was tacked on 
the little round-headed terrier. I am 
backing this statement to you by telling 
you that if you can find a copy of the 
London Sportsman of August 16, 1876, 
there you will see a picture of as nice a 
looking little fellow you could wish. 
This dog is seated on a truck with two 
oarsmen from Cambridge on either side 
of him. Just behind is the four-oared 
shell. This terrier was on the lines of 
Patson, well known about 1897, only the 
Cambridge dog was all white. The fact 
is Patson got all-white puppies. 

“But I am getting away from the main 
feature if I should omit to tell you that 
in 1869 a chap named Bill oe came here 
to Port Huron, from England. He opened 
a public house near the foot of Butler 
Street, and had with him a pair of terriers 
—much the same as our bad Bostons of 
today. Stone’s dogs were called Punch 
and Judy. Both held their tongues out. 
One was a dark seal-brindle; the bitch 
was a tiger- brindle. They 


as 


Don Juan of Gerwyn, when the Duke's 
present handler was training for the late 
Colonel Williams at Briton Ferry, South 
Wales. It is more than probable that 
Rags of Avendale will be among the big 
team of English Springer spaniels Mr. 
Chevrier will exhibit this month at the 
W. K. C. show in New York. These 
spaniels will be a sight in themselves; 
indeed, the Springers promise to prove 
the novelty at America’s greatest and best 
exhibition of sporting dogs. Just as we 
go to press we learn that Dr. A. C. 
Gifford, of Oshkosh, Wis., has purchased 
in England the Birmingham winner (Dee) 
Champion Horsford Highness from Wm. 
Humphrey, who is sending reliable spring- 
ers to this country. 


BREAKING SPANIELS 


HE general object of the trainer is to 
restrain spaniels from ranging at a 
distance likely to spring game out of gun- 
shot, and to make them perfect to the 
“Down charge.” If one of these high- 
spirited animals will not range close when 





weighed from eleven and 
a half to twelve pounds. 
The face was short, the 
skull round—but not a 
trace of the ‘apple head’; 
the pasterns were long 
and each set back and 
down, showing a_ weak- 
ness. Both were snifflers 
as well as scrappy. To 
demonstrate how marked 
in likeness they were to 
the present-day Bostons, 
only a few months ago I 
met George Mann, of the 
Customs here. He asked 
me if I remembered Bill 
Stone’s Judy. George’s 
mind went back, when a 





Fi . tr 
Pee 


ay, * " 
we - % 


a 





Ringmaster dog passed in 
tront of us. 

“John Mulvey 
to print a_ part 
story, with the photo re- 
ferred to of the terrier and the 
but I have never seen it. However, the 
Boston terrier is not of American origin 
He might be a Charlestown (near Boston) 
terrier. Still, that doesn’t get him away 
from the little roundhead from England 
in 1869.” 


agreed field-trial and 


of this 


boat crew, 


IMPORTANT SPRINGER PUR- 
ASES 
the short space of a year or two 


he 

E. Chevrier, of Winnipeg, Canada, has 
got together possibly the greatest aggre- 
gation of English Springer spaniels owned 
by one individual in the whole world. 
No expense is spared, and, if for sale, the 
Manitoba sportsman procures the best 
of field-trial performers and bench-show 
stock. The latest investment is the noted 
field dog and stud dog Rag of Avendale, 
bred, owned and run by the Duke of 
Hamilton, the most successful spaniel field 
trialer on the other side. Rag is black, 
white and tan in color and a litter brother 
to Prince of Avendale and Turk of Inver- 
trossocks, also a big field-trial winner, and 
is half brother to the field-trial champion, 
Rex of Avendale, through their mother, 
Reva of Avendale. Rag’s sire is Corn- 
wallis Cavalier (also known as_ Port). 
Rag will no doubt be a revelation to the 
spectators at the next trials, in the speed 
in which he performs his work, demon- 
strating the marvelous and skilful train- 
ing of Thomas Gaunt, who also broke 
Mr. Chevrier’s old and first champion, 


Laverste ke 


A splendid study of the make and shape of the international 


show-winning 
Powder 


Spr 
Hor n. 


nger Sp aniel ve: 
Owner: E. 


Champion 
Chevrier, 


breaker 
This 


called to by whistle name, the 
checks the collar cord and jerks it. 
restraint makes the dog come in a few 
paces; another jerk or two makes him 
approach closer, and then the breaker, 
by himself retiring with his face toward 
the spanicl, calling out his name (or whis- 
tling) and occasionally working the cord, 
makes him quite submissive and more dis- 
posed to obey on future occasions. When 
exercising young spaniels it is a good plan 
to habituate them, even as puppies, never 
to stray farther from you than about 20 
yards. With them even more than other 
kinds of dogs trained for the gun, great 
pains should be taken to prevent their 
having the opportunity of “self hunting.” 
If it is wished to break from chasing 
rabbit, it is always advisable to drag them 
back to the spot from which they started 
in pursuit. If the time of year will per- 
mit it, spaniels should be shown game 
when about nine or ten months old. Ata 
more advanced age they would be less 
easy to control. Happily the example of 
a riotous pup will not be so detrimental 
to the discipline of the rest of the team 
as the example of an ill-conducted com- 
panion would be to a pointer (or setter), 
for the influence of thoroughly steady 
spaniels makes the pup curtail his range 
sooner than might be expected. Finding 
that he is not followed by his associates, 
he soon rejoins them. A spaniel is gen- 
erally most attached to that description of 
sport and soonest recognizes the scent of 
that game to which he has been princi- 


or 
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pally accustomed in youth. He _ will 
through life hunt most diligently where 
he first had the delight of often finding. 
The utility, therefore, is obvious of intro- 
ducing spaniels at an early age to close 
coverts and brush, and setters and point- 
ers to stubbles, etc. 


SPANIELS MUST FIND WELL 


N spaniels, feathered sterns and long 

ears are much admired, but obviously 
the latter must suffer in thick underbrush. 
The chief requisite in all kinds of span- 
iels is that they be good finders and have 
noses so true that they will never overrun 
a scent. Should they do so when footing 
an old cock pheasant, the chances are he 
will double back on the exact line by 
which he came. Spaniels should be high- 
mettled, as regardless of the severest 
weather as of the most punishing covert, 
and ever ready to spring into the closest 
thicket the moment a pointed finger gives 
the command. A comprehension of the 
signal made by the finger (which is far 
neater than the raising of the hand, but 
not so quickly understood) might with 
advantage be important to all dogs trained 
to the gun, in order to make them hunt 
close exactly where directed. It is usually 
taught by pointing with the forefinger of 
the right hand to pieces of biscuit, pre- 
viously concealed, near easily recognized 
tufts of grass, weeds, and so forth. It is 
beautiful to see how correctly, promptly, 
yet quietly, some spaniels will work in 
every direction thus indicated. 


POINTERS NOT THEN PLENTI- 
FUL 


HE first field trial in America was 

held on the 8th of October, 1874, at 
Memphis, under the auspices of the Ten- 
nessee Sportsmen’s Association. The prize 
was a silver set, and the dogs run by a 
system of points for merit and demerit. 
The winner was the setter Knight, owned 
by H. C. Pritchitt, with 88 points of merit. 
Another setter was second, a dropper 
(cross-bred setter and pointer), third; 
setters fourth, fifth and sixth, and the 
pointer dog Bang (64 points) seventh out 
of the ten runners. Bang was the prop- 
erty of H. D. Green. It was some time 
before pointers became prominent at field 
trials; indeed, at one time it was not 
thought this breed was on a par with the 
setters. Time, however, has proved other- 
wise. Among the prominent pointer breed- 
ers were Dr. W. Seward Webb, of New 
York, who had a strain of all-black point- 
ers—quite a scarce variety nowadays, ex- 
cepting in Scotland, it has been said, al- 
though rumors have been heard in refer- 
ence to a few of this color in the Middle 
West. There were other blacks and those 
by Strong’s Pete, by Phil, out of Pru- 
dence. The Rev. H. C. Berg, Rocky Hill, 
N. J., owned a strain of livers, it seems, 
“imported from the kennels of Prince 
Leopold of Germany” (sic). The West- 
minster Kennel Club, at this time, im- 
ported stud pointer dogs, and among these 
was Sensation, a winning dog whelped in 
England in 1874. It was a picture of the 
head of Sensation, it has been said, that 
was chosen for the club’s insignia, and 
what must be its frightful counterpart or 
caricature is used on the W. K. C. pla- 
cards of this day! Sensation, the pointer, 
was bred by J. D. Humphreys, England. 
He was white and lemon in color and by 
Price’s Jim, out of Nell; Jim by White- 
house’s Hamlet, out of Judy: Nell by Old 
Rap, out of Nina. Sensation’s best win 
on the other side was second at Birming- 
ham in 1875. The St. Louis Kennel Club 
also patronized pointers, Sleaford, at this 
period, being possibly their best dog. He 
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2543 Dogs Treated 
2503 Cured 


520 Brown-Marx Bidg. 





DISTEMPER and BLACK TONGUE 
Cured in 98.5% of all Cases 


SOVREM 


DISTEMPER 


Per Box, $2, postpaid anywhere in U. S. or Canada, 
Guaranteed to cure or money refunded. 
specify whether for DISTEMPER or BLACK TONGUE, 
and send your druggist’s name. Pamphlet containing de- 
scription and treatment of these diseases free on request. 


SOUTHERN VETERINARY REMEDIES COMPANY 


BLACK TONGUE 
All Cured Except 2 


In ordering, 


Birmingham, Alabama 














BURWYN SAVE THE DOG 


REMEDIES 
a ee on maroon one years’ practical experience 
and treatm Modern—Powerful. Sold direct only. 
DISTEMP ERINE, $1. WORM-EX, 55c; WORM-EX 
for pups 1-4 weeks, 21 doses, $1.35; nee TONIC, 55; 
DOGTONE, Jr., system cleanser, 45e; Cough-No-More, 
83c; Black Tongue Remedy, 89c; Running Fits treat- 
ment, $1.35; Rheumatic pills, 97c; Pneumonia treat- 
ment, $1.25; Chlorea relief, 7lc; Mangine, 67c: Simple 
Fits relief, 86c; Eye Ointment, 95c; Puppy Tonic, 45c; 
Kennel Ointment, 49c; Cankerine, $1.35. Circular and 
consultation free. Booklet free. 

BURWYN REMEDIES, Box 11, Waterloo, Iowa 


FREE! Book on Dogs FREE! 


By FRED WRIGHT 
Covers the Care, Management, Housing and Feeding, as well 
as the Cause, Symptoms and Treatment of all dog diseases. 
Send 25e for bar of RIG is 2 DOG SOAP, and we will 
send this valuable book FRE 
WRIGHT aicheinenetiilii co, 
Dept. M Battle Creek, Mich. 

















BOOK ON 
DOG DISEASES 
And How to Feed 


Mailed free to any address by 
the Author 


H. CLAY GLOVER CO., Inc., 





America’s 
Pioneer 
Dog Medicines} 129 West 24th Street, New York 

















Hounds ana Hunting 


cA Monthly Magazine for the Red Blooded 
Sportsman Featuring 
THE BEAGLE 
the greatest little Hunting Dog in the World 
Sample Copy 20c; $1.60 per Year 
dress 


HOUNDS AND HUNTING, Desk F.S., Decatur, Illinois 








Dent's Condition Pills 
MERIT MADE THEM FAMOUS 


A marvelous tonic for distemper, mange 
and general debility. You will notice the 
difference after a few doses. Druggists or mail, 50c 


DENT MEDICINE CO. NEWBURGH, N. Y. 













DON’T SPOIL YOUR DOG 

Train your dog to obey you, but in doing so 
don’t spoil him by using a whip. It will quickly 
make the best dog manshy. 


HARDER’S TRAINING COLLAR 
Is the ideal thing for training your dog because 

it makes him obey without being afraid of you. 

Send $1.00 today for collar and full ‘nformation 

as to use, State breed of dog. 

Harder’s Kennels, Vernon, Ind. 


























Treat Your Dogs as Yourself 


Because ouf foods are made in our up-to-date factory under 
the supervision of S, 
raised and handled some of the great winning dogs in fleld 
trials and bench shows. 
making up our different brands are the best money can buy. 

Write now for price lists and samples, and booklet, ‘‘How to 
Feed the Dog.” 
have and free samples will be mailed. 


THE KENNEL FOOD SUPPLY CO., Fairfield, Conn. 


All Dogs Ravenously Eat Our Products 


WHY? 


Because dogs must have Real Meat 
and Rich Gravy with their Meals 


C. Bradley, who for twenty years bred, 


Because the raw materials used in 
Tell us the number and breed of dogs you 
Branch warehouse for Western and Northwestern 


shipments, managed by TILLES & COMPANY, 
2862 West 38th Street, CHICAGO, ILL, 











SPRATT’S 
OVALS 


The new pocket dog biscuit 
for all breeds 
Write for Sample 


SPRATT’S PATENT LIMITED, NEWARK, N. J. 





25 Years Breaking Gun Dogs 


Send me your puppies in September and you will have 

that thrill of shooting over your own thoroughly broken 

dog by the opening of the shooting season. You must 

have birds to properly break pups—and we certainly 

have them. 

Dogs boarded and thoroughly yard broken year round 
h. 


Will gladly refer you to men whose dogs I have 
H. P. MILES, Game Warden, Summerville, S.C. 








NEW! The Bird-dog Training Collar NEW! 


“TRAINO” 


Grady W. Smith, Love Station, Miss., the noted shoot- 


ing dog expert, writes: 
cathe March 27, 1922 


Enclosed find check for $2.50, for which you wiil 
please send another Traino Collar. 

Since using this collar last season I would not be 
without them for any amount as I consider them the 
most humane training collar possible to make, and J 
get better results with less work with them than any 
other collar I ever used. 

(Signed) Grapy W. Smith. 

For German Shepherd, Guard, Hunting, Companion 
and other Dogs. The Best Police and Bird-Dog Train- 
ing Collar ever known. Beautiful appearance, Post- 


SPECIAL 75 GUARANTEED GoLD-PLATED MeTaL 
(Tombak) dog show or lead collars with name plate. 
Shepherd or bird dog size. $2.50 each, postpaid. 


FREEMAN LLOYD Oseawana-on-Hudson; N. Y. 





7Prevent 
Distemper 


N\ 


Vaccination with A.S.L. CANINE MIXED 
BACTERIN is the safe, sure and inexpensive 
way of preventing and treating Canine Dis 
temper and accompanying secondary infections. 


Write today for new book- 


FREE BOOKLET ya a of Small 


The Original 
A. S. L. Canine Mixed Bacterin 


reduces losses to a minimum and saves a large 
percentage of dogs already infected. It is pro- 
duced by the American Scientific Laboratories, 
Inc., under Veterinary License No, 165 issued 
by U. S. Dept. of Agriculture. A.S.L, Bac- 
terin will retain its potency for two years. 

30 doses, $2.00; 125 doses, $5.00; 
doses, $7.50, Syringe and needles, 
postpaid, with full instructions. 
SPECIAL OFFER—new customers ordering 
ia both syringe and bacterin (any size) may 
deduct $1.00 from regular price. 


AMERICAN SCIENTIFIC LABORATORIES, Inc. 
157 W. Kinzie Street 
Dept. A-53 Chicago, I. 











BREAK 
YOUR 
OWN 
DOG! 


JUST T OUT-Third Edition 


Twentieth Century Bird-Dog Book 


TRAINING AND KENNEL MANAGEMENT 
(Beautifully illustrated) By Er. M. Shelley 
(Author of “Big Game Hunting with Dogs,’’ ete.) 

Breaker and Handler of Cowley’s Rodfields’ Pride—Jessie 
Rodfield’s Count Gladstone—Hard Cash—Tony Boy's 
Daisy—Prince Lyndon, ete., ete., the Field Trial Win- 
ning Setters and Pointers of immortal fame. 
Tuts Tratntnc Book is incomparably the MosT UP-TO- 
DATB, PRACTICAL, PASY and COMMON-SENSE WORK ever 
written on Breaking all kinds of Bird Dogs and Retrievers. 
Mr. Shelley’s Methods are 90 per cent original 
READ THIS! 
A MULTI-MILLIONAIRE’S OPINION 

I have just read the very excellent, interesting and 
instructive book, entitled “‘Twentieth Century Bird Dog 
Training.”” I have not enjoyed anything for a long time 
as much as I have thie book and I know it will help us 
ali a great deal to get the benefit of the Author’s very 
wide experience. 
(Signed) Witt1aM Ziec ier, Jr., New York City, N.Y. 
Tue Eastest, Quickest aNpD Most Natvrat War To 
Break Your Dos, 
Descriptive AND Pictvrep CHAPTERS ON INEXPEN 
sive KeNNEL MAKING AND TRAINING APPLIANCES; 
also Simepte Doge DocTorina, 
Paper Cover, $1.50: Cloth Cover, $2.00. Special Offer. 
I year sub. to FIELD AND STREAM. $2 2 se Nee FOR 


Book (paper cover) $3 00 
“34. 00 


25 West 45th Street, New York 


Total value 
FIELD AND STREAM, 


and Sleaford. 
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was a small-sized one and won at Bir- 
mingham, England (a sure sign of great 
merit), in 1876. Sleaford didn’t do so 
well in America. 


WHOLE COLORED POINTERS 


F. BAILEY, Dedham, Mass., also 
had black pointers, his Tom being 
by Strong’s Pete. Another black was F. 
Schuchardt’s Tom II by Finn’s Grouse, 
out of Capt. Grafton’s Die. The Rev. 
H. C. Berg’s Trim was “snuff color” and 
sired the black Young Trim, out of the 
imported and Scottish-bred black bitch 
Juno. Parson Berg’s Beau was dark liver 
as was R. H. Smith’s (Baltimore) Ba- 
shaw. William Wycks’s Ben was light 
tan and A. C. Waddell’s Ben red in color. 
The blacks, livers, reds, snuffs and light 
tans have practically died out. 


CHAS. H. MASON FORTY-NINE 
YEARS A BREEDER 


MONG the prominent show pointers 

of those days was Viscount, an over- 
60-pound dog, owned by R. M. Lindsay, 
of Scranton, Pa. Viscount was bred in 
England, by Chas. H. Mason, now resid- 
ing at Port Washington, N. Y., an almost 
lifetime breeder, 


Many of the highest class stud dogs of 
all breeds are offered for public service 
in the advertisement columns of this mag- 
azine. Rest assured that the owners of 
these sporting and non-sporting dogs 
would not go to the trouble and expense 
of placing these sires at the stud if the 
dogs were not worthy of such distinction. 
No one thinks of offering a dog at stud 
unless he is prize-bred or a prize-winner 
in first-class company. As the bull is said 
to be worth half the herd, so it is more 
than often that the dog marks his impress 
on the puppies; indeed, a first-class stud 
dog is the most monumental ornament to 
any man’s kennels. What is a small stud 
fee when you come to consider the value— 
market value—of the puppies due to ar- 
rive during April, May and June! With 
the Sun getting higher in his orbit every 
day, the puppies will thrive amazingly, 
while left out of doors most of the time. 
Let the coddling of sporting dogs appeal 
to the sentimentalist or parlor sportsman! 
It is natural for the puppies to be out and 
about; and the breeder will be well ad- 
vised and not miss a chance to obtain 
from his bitch or bitches all the increase 
that Nature demands. Do not think there 
is no sale for puppies. The reverse is the 

case, especially 





exhibitor, critic 
and judge on both 
sides of the At- 
lantic. Viscount 
was whelped Feb- 
ruary, 1874, which 
ranks Mr. Mason 
as a foremost and 
successful breeder 
for forty-nine 
years. Viscount 
won first prize at 
Birmingham, Eng- 
land, in 1876, also 
twenty-eight other 
prizes and cups at 
foreign shows. At 





when you _ have 
well-bred stuff to 
offer. 


SCENT 
HERE are, of 


course, two 
kinds of scent 
which influence 
the running of 
hounds — body 
scent and foot 
scent, writes a cor- 
respondent in The 
Dog World. Body 
scent is in the at- 
mosphere, drifting 








St. Louis, 1878, 
Viscount was 
placed fourth to 
Sensation, Brandy 
John 
Brandy was owned by E. 


THE GOLDEN RETRIEVER 

HERE is some talk about introducing 

the Yellow or Golden Retriever into 
Canada, but whether he will be a success 
remains to be seen. This dog is to all 
intents and purposes a flat or wavy-coated 
retriever of the English type, only he is 
a size larger. He is perhaps not so well 
under-cpated for severe weather as is the 
Labrador dog, a retriever that is more 
than ever popular, principally because_ of 
his smaller size and greater activity. The 
Russian retriever is a very sagacious- 
appearing dog. His color—yellow or rich 
red sable—should be to his advantage dur- 
ing the duck-shooting season. Whether 
or not this dog’s size will be against him 
in those small skiffs—a sort of cross be- 
tween a dinghy and a canoe, built in Que- 
bec for the lake shooters—remains to be 
seen. The Russian retriever stands about 
28 inches at the shoulder, and weighs 90 
pounds. This dog is similar in all essen- 
tials to the English retriever, except, 
as before written, he is larger in size and 
heavier in the overcoat, and, of course, 
different in color. He is used principally 
for tracking wounded deer. 


Canada, 


Davidson judged. 
T. Stoddard. 


FAVORABLE BREEDING TIME 
URING February, March and April, 
those who own bitches in season will 

be well advised to breed them, and be sure 

to put them to the best available dogs. 


Golden Retrievers are to be 
This is F, W. Herbert’s bitch, Coquette. 


with the wind, 
and hounds follow 
it with their heads 
up. Foot scent lies 
on the ground, and must be worked out 
slowly with lowered muzzle. Probably 
the greater portion of the scent given 
off by the body of the fox comes 
from the scent glands at the root 
of the brush. It varies with the con- 
dition of the animal’s nervous system 
and the speed at which he is traveling. 
A fox lying close in covert gives off little 
if any scent, but one that is warm with 
running leaves considerable scent in his 
trail. Hounds can tell by some subtle 
change in the scent when their fox is 
weakening. The slower he goes the less 
scent he gives off, and the harder work 
it is for hounds to hold his line. The 
condition of the weather, the nature of 
the ground, and many other influences 
affect the ease or difficulty with which 
the pack follows the trail. It is the same 
thing in the matter of most of the ani- 
mals that are hunted by dogs. 


introduced into 


FIELD TRIAL DEPARTMENT 
E take much pleasure in informing 
our multitude of readers that Fretp 

AND STREAM has arranged with Elmer M. 
Simpkins to contribute monthly _ illus- 
trated articles about Field Trials and 
xird Dogs generally. These papers will 
be of a practical, instructive and highly 
interesting nature. Mr. Simpkins is the 
secretary-treasurer of the The English 
Setter Club of America, and, of course, 
in immediate touch with all breeders of 
high-class gun dogs. Mr. Simpkins’ first 
article will appear in our March issue. 
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Sheffield SILVER Black Foxes 


Won every Prize Cup but one at 1921 National Fox Show. 
Beat all competitors. The Sweepstake Prize Winner 
“Sheffield Scout’’ scored 98 points, beating all records 
for championship scoring by 1 2/3 points. Also won 
Championship for Dark Silver female adult. At last 
National Show we won championship for Light Silver 
adult male and also Medium Silver adult female. At the 
only International Show held 1922 our Sheffield Agnes 
won the Grand Sweepstakes International Championship 
for highest scoring fox in the show. 


Raising silver foxes is a clean, safe, permanent 
and profitable business, capable of rapid de- 
velopment, Your success will depend largely upon 
the strain of foxes you select to start. 
Investigate carefully before you buy. 
Pups and Proved Breeders from 
registered Prize Winning Stock For 

Sale. Send for FREE Booklet. 

Sheffield Silver Black Fox Co. 


Box 7, Northampton, Mass 


Registered Silver FOXES 


Beat all competitors World’s Fox Shows. 
Twenty-four ribbons and eight silver cups. 
UNDEFEATED SHOW CHAMPIONS 


“Borestone Loami 96,” International Champion 
**Borestone Reid 9645,” Grand Champion,Montreal 
“Selma V1II96,”*Champion Female, Muskegon 1921 


Borestone Mt. Fox Ranch, Onawa, Maine 


RAISE SILVER FOXES 


Easy to raise. Larger profits than 
any other livestock raising. Stands 
strictest investigation. Recom- 
mended by Government. Four 
different plan. One will suit you. 
Complete description sent free. Ask for it today. 
C.T. DRYZ, Boz 1000, EAGLE RIVER, WIS. 


WE havea plan 

whereby you 
may become a 
Silver Fox owner 
and make large 


profits. 
Full particulars by 











writing 
PIONEER SILVER-BLACK FOX 
FARMS 


Bex 247 «=—_— Eagle River, Wis. 














T RAISE 


SILVER FOX 


BUY ALL YOU CAN RAISE 


ay THE FACTS FROM A RELIABLE SOURCE 
TEN YEARS IN THE BUSINESS AND THE ONLY COMPLETE 
ORGANIZATION IN THE FOX INDUSTRY. FREE INFORMATION | 
OF PIN A DOLLAR BILL TO THIS AD AND GE 

BLUE PRINT OF MOGEL R AND CHART.ETC. 


21F w. SO™ST. LRDUFFUS, SILVER FOX S STORE waw vorn.rx. 


l, f DOLLARS 
i IN HARES 
fer’ 
~ oo ees 
Ta Tatitter . Pe Chitte rsa year. 
Sell locally f or ormeat and ur of ship 


‘e guarantee 
and pa 

















STANDARD FOOD & FUR ASS’N 
401-R Broadway New York City 








THE AMERICAN FIELD 
The Sportsman’s Newspaper of America 


Publishes weekly snappy accounts of 
the principal trapshooting events, staff 
representative reports of field trials of 
setters, pointers and beagles and features 
the sporting breeds exhibited at bench 
shows. 

Just enough shooting and fishing news 
for the busy man. 

The Best Advertising Medium to Buy, 

Sell, or Stud Dogs 
Send for sample copy and rate card. 
Subscription price $5.00 per annum. 


Trial subscription three months $1.00 if you 
mention Field and Stream 


AMERICAN FIELD PUB.CO. 
449 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 








Yama Brook Trout 


Scientifically bred by the Darwinian theory 
for vigor, quick growing to large size and 
to produce a large number of eggs—abso- 
lutely free of disease, frequently 
thriving where others die. 

Information in reference to 
trout breeding and keeping, cheer- 
fully given by our trout culturist. 

Scientific examination made of 
your conditions for keeping trout 
at moderate charge. 

We have on hand for stocking 
1,000,000 Yama Trout from fry 
to 2 lbs. Eggs in season, 


YAMA FARMS 


Napanoch, Ulster County,N.Y. 
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WILD DUCK FOODS FOR PROPAGATION 
TLD CELERY, Sago Pond Weed, Widgeon Grass 
and all other kinds that grow at Currituck. 
These foods are ever green, furnishing good food 

the year ’round—and are easily grown. 

We visit preserves if requested and advise about planting. 

Correspondence solicited. The shooting at our preserve 

has been splendid this season, especially canvasbacks. 

Make reservations for next season now. 


WHITE'S GAME PRESERVE, Waterlily P. 0., Currituck Sound, N.C- 


Aiiraci Wild Ducks 


. FISH AND GAME 


naturally go to the best feeding 
grounds. Attract them in large numbers 
by planting TERRELL'S Wild Celery, Wild 
Rice, and other foods used by best game 
clubs. Literature—Expert advice free. 
ke Ee AQUATIC FARM 
Dept. D 249 Oshkosh, Wis, 











WHY not spend Spring, 

Summer, and Fall 
gathering butterflies, insects? I 
buy hundreds of kinds for col- 
lections Some worth $1 to $7 
each. Simple outdoorwork with my instructions, 
pictures, price list. Get posted now. Send 10¢ 
(Nor Stamps) for my Illustrated Prospectus. 
Mr. Sinclair, Dealer in Insects, Dept. 23, Ocean Park, Calif. 


SQUAB BOOK FREE 


uabs are selling at highest prices ever known. 
~~ — for 20 years. Make money breed- 
ing th inone month. We ship every- 
waaene our famous breeding stock and supplies. 
Established 22years. For prices and full Wilteiee 
ig 


it today. 
eee Cane 


604H a. MELR 
GNLANDS. MASS. 


RAISE BELGIAN HARES 


—WE Ne SUPPLY 
FOR "FOR USBIG 10 PROFITS —w a “cede 


isaac FREE? 


Set oat large pall stgck mawasioe oe. 























Attention ORTSMEN 


I make Gansgerss and NECKPIECES 
from your Raw Furs. Workmanship and 
style guaranteed. 

M. GELLER 


Tanner and Furrier 
971 Bergen Street Newark, N. J. 
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|The Mackensen Game Park 


Bob White Peafow! 
Pheasants Cranes 
Partridges Swan 
Quail Ornamental 
Wild Turkeys Geese and Ducks 

Deer Foxes 


Rabbits Raccoons 
Everything in wild animals, game, fancy 
birds for parks, menageries, private pre- 
serves and collections of fancy fowl. 


Wm. J. Mackensen, Yardley, Pa. 





V E offer for immediate delivery Ringneck and Golden 
Pheasants, Peafowl, Pit Games and Silky Bantams. 

We are booking orders for Spring delivery eggs from 
the following varieties: Ringneck, Silver, Golden, Amherst, 
Reeves and Mongolian Pheasants, Pit Games and Silky 
Bantams. 

We also have Mallard Duck eggs and we guarantee the 
ducks from these eggs will fly. 


Send $1.50 for colortype catalogue. 
Chiles & Company, Mt. Sterling, Ky. 





Virginia Games 
Black Breasted Red, 
Fancy Exhibition Games, 

Pit Games, 

Several Varieties. 
Limited supply of eggs 
Sor sale. 

Green View Poultry Farm 


WAYNESBORO, VA. 


Decoys Callers Pure Bred 


Wild Mallard, $5.00 pair, trio $8.50; Eggs, $2.50—12; 
Drakes, $2.50-$3.00; Black Mallard, $12.50 pair; Eggs, 
$6.00—12; English Callers (Old Stock), $15.00 pair; 
Hen, $7.50; Drake, $7.50; Young Stock, $10.00 pair, 
$17.50 trio; Drakes, each; Eggs, $5.00—12. 
Duck Book, 25¢. Ferrets for Sale, Wild Canada Geese. 


C. BREMAN CO. Danville, Ill. 








Ever Use Real Live Decoys? 
No decoys to equal our real 

“Live Wild Mallards’’"—No 

er birds raised. Send for de- 

scriptive folder. Photographs. 


Unused decoys—pair $6.00 
Used-trained decoys—pair $10. 
Guaranteed to please—Gov- 
ernment inspected. 
poe STANGLE’S WILD MALLARDS BUCK 
CAMOEN, INDIANA 








GAME and ORNAMENTAL BIRDS 
We are breeders and importers of Pheasants, Pea- 
fow, Swans, wild and ornamental Ducks and Geese. 
Our farm is one of the largest and best-equipped 
game farms in America. Our stock is of the 
highest order. 
Corr d 


Moalted. 


satisfaction guaranteed. 


TWIN BROOK GAME FARM 
O. W. Holton, Owner Middletown, N. J. 

















RED CUBAN GAMES 


They are the gamest, fastest. 
and best fighting of all pit 
games, and the most beautiful 
of all fowls. Send for catalog. 
Young trios a past spring 
bd until Oct. 1 and between 

and Jan. $12 per trio. 


GEORGE wW. yo ge 
Union Street, Concord, North 























MOOSE HEAD— 


Perfect specimen Northern Ontario 
Moose, 52% inches spread. Splendid 
condition. Will accept first reason- 
able offer. Apply 


Box 383, Post Office, Ottawa 


Importer ano Deacer in Live Game, Onnamenrar Biros 
AND — ns Propacation PurPoses 

QUA DEER | .TURKEY 

Bob Ait. las iniaWhite Tail . Strictly Wild 

Scaled Quail, te | AcizonalWhit Toit | Mixe a | sleod Ute. 


oe "vy ‘Geer: Peccary-Armadillo - Rabbits 
hm and Other Birds or Animals on Order. 
STOCK YOUR ESTATE 

PARK OR HUNTING GROUND. 


Kerrville , Texas. 
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eRODC Ht forsales 


ARE YOU PLANNING A FISHING, HUNTING OR CAMPING TRIP? 


Through investigations and having complete third-party reports regarding the advertisers in this department, we can recommend the resorts, camps 
We will be glad to mail complete information covering any resort on our Sporting and Vacation 


and guides found on this and the following pages. 


Places pages upon receipt of request and stamped 


envelope. 


We offer the advertiser the largest sportsman’s magazine net-paid, A. B. C. circulation in America—now 90,000. Forms close fourth of month pre- 


ceding date of issue. 








THE MOUNT ROYAL 


MONTREAL 
Largest Hotel in the . . 
British Empire ; , oN 





Montreal, Center of Winter Sports. 
Quebec, Land of Personal Liberty. 
Tobogganing, Skiing, Skating, Curl- 
ing, Snow-shoeing, Sleigh Riding. 
Write for Brochure Program of Winter 





Festivals to 
Vernon G. Carpy, Manager, The Mount 
Royal, Montreal, Canada. : 
Geo. H. O’Nert, General Manager, Cana- 
dian Hotels, 
Under direction of 


UNITED HOTEL COMPANY OF AMERICA 
Executive Offices: 25 West 45th Street, New York 








A Big Game Hunt | 


Alaska, Siberia and 
the Arctic 
On one trip I se 
cured for 4 sports 
men 8 Polar Bear, 
16 Walrus, 15 
Caribou, 8 Brown 
Bear, 4 Black Bear, 
8 Moose and 12 
Mountain Sheep. 
Will guarantee 
you the same this 
summer. A pleas 
ant cruise; twelve 
year-old boy made 
entire trip with us. 


F. E. KLEINSCHMIDT 
105 W. 109th St.,N. Y. 














Hunters * ALASKA * Tourists 


We are prepared to furnish complete outfit and 
show you the game; moose, bear, sheep or 
goat. Comfortable camps, experienced guides, 
magnificent scenery. 


THE TAKU RIVER COMPANY 








JUNEAU, ALASKA 





for next summer’s vacation in the 


Great North Woods 


and Lake Region of 


Wisconsin and Michigan 


The wonderful out-o’-doors country, 
where the big fish bite. 


Over 7,000 lakes and hundreds of streams 
in which to fish for speckled trout, bass, 
pike, pickerel and the mighty “muskie.” 
Write for illustrated folder, “Summer Out- 
ings,” and copy of game law leaflet. You 
should have them in planning your trip. 
Askto be put on mailing list for impor- 
tant announcements to be issued later 
regarding summer train service and low 
vacation fares. 


For full information ask any ticket agent 
or address 





C. A. CAIRNS 
ERN Passenger Traffic Manager 


C. & N. W. Ry. 


226 W. Jackson St., Chi 


oath Wes! 
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BELLE ISLE PLANTATION 


GEORGETOWN, SOUTH CAROLINA 
Southern Winter Home 

For Sale, Lease, or Visiting Sportsmen 
On Winyah Bay, five miles from Georgetown, 
reached by land and water, one of the most pic- 
turesque plantations on the Carolina Coast, 5,300 
acres; great live oaks hung with Spanish moss; 
an avenue of Japonicas, Azalias and Yellow 
Jessamine. Some of the best hunting in the 
Santee River Section for Deer, Turkey and other 
small game. Accommodations for ladies and gen- 




















tlemen. For full particulars address 
F. E. JOHNSTONE 
P. O. Box 533 Georgetown, S. C. 











SPORTSMEN! 


When going through Chicago on your fishing 
or hunting ms 4 — north, east, south or west 
—make your headquarters at 


THE BLACKSTONE 
South Michigan Avenue facing Grant Park 


or at 
THE DRAKE 
Upper Michigan Avenue facing Lake Michigan 


These two mag- 
nificent —_world- 
famed hotels are 
equi-near the cen- 
ter of the city’s 
activities. They 
are connected by 
: the Famous Boule- 

vard Link, an im- 
| portant part of 
Chicago’s ‘‘ City 
> Beautiful” Plan. 





The Blackstone 
THE DRAKE HOTEL COMPANY 


Booklet on request 


Managers Chicago | 


HOTEL PUNTA GORDA 


PUNTA GORDA, FLA. 


PUNTA GORDA is on the southwest coast of 
tropical Florida, “The sportsman’s Winter Play- 
ground.” Eighty-five miles south of Tampa— 
twenty-five miles from Fort Myers. Two Pullman 
trains daily from Jacksonville direct to Hotel. 
Dixie Highway is completed to Punta Gorda—fine 
automobile roads from Jacksonville and Tampa. 


PUNTA GORDA offers unusual attractions to 
the hunter and fisherman—the finest Quail shoot- 
ing in the country; also wild Turkey and Deer. 
Many kinds of fish are caught during the Winter 
months, and the king of all game fish—the Tarpon 

is caught from February Ist, on. 














For rates and further information, Address 


RAY PAYNE, Mgr. Punta Gorda, Fla. 


HOTEL ALBERT 
JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 
SPORTSMEN’S HEADQUARTERS 


Excellent fresh am salt water fishing, including the 
famous striped bass or rock bass which strike best 
in the winter months. Steam heat, running water in 
all rooms. Elevator; attractive lobby. 
fortable beds. $1.50 up. 
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FOR SALE 


80 acres of land eight miles from town, on a beau- 
tiful lake; dwelling, one log cottage that can be 
rented. Fine pavilion in a fine grove, a lot of 
rowboats that let out freely. Good well, log barn 
and ice house; elegant fishing. This large lake is 
also connected with 4 other large lakes; also fine 
hunting, ducks and snipes, also chickens and par- 
tridges. Free mail delivery every day; also tele- 
phone. An ideal summer home for someone, About 
10 acres in hay. Price $7,000. Inquire of 


0. W. MALMGREN, Weyerhauser, Wis. 
If You Can Shoot You Can Get Your Limit 


on quail—also the best turkey, deer and dove shooting. 
I can show you ten to fifteen covies of quail a day. 
You can get the limit if you can hit ‘em. 





saddle horses or automobiles 
Can refer 


Can arrange for good dogs, 
and splendid hotel accommodations with bath. 
you to men who have hunted with me. 


H. P. MILES, Game Warden, Summerville, S. C. 





South American Big Game 


Take a trip with me through South America from 
Coast to Coast. Best hunting and finest country 
in the world. I have been in the interior for 
years and would like to show it to you. For full 
information write 


W. L. SCRIBNER, Calama, Chile 
Or WM. WOLCOTT, 1220 Ohio St., Vallejo, Cal. 


WANTED— Information regarding 
best quail territory. Will buy, lease or 

assist financially in order to secure 

satisfactory shooting in season. 

N.J., Box 22, care of Field & Stream, 
25 West 45th Street, =~ York City 


FOR SALE 600 ACRES 
ADIRONDACKS ESTATE 


A rare opportunity to obtain a most desirable holding 





adjacent to Rockefeller Preserve. Main house, annex, 
barns and sheds equipped with Delco electric plant and 
dependable spring water. Good trout fishing, deer and 
partridge hunting. 100 acres tillable land; horses, 


cattle, sheep, hogs, chickens 
full particulars address 


Mrs. Esther A. Day 
Gile, Franklin County, N. Y. 


and farm implements, For 








Big Fish and Small Fish 








Tarpon down to trout with lots between. 


New York Office: 142'W. 42nd St. 





BIG GAME AND SMALL GAME 


Bear and deer down to birds with lots between. 


Seaboard Air Line Railway 


Complete train service direct to hunting and fishing grounds in the 
CAROLINAS, GEORGIA and FLORIDA. 


“WINTERING IN THE SOUTH” 


Booklet tells of the places to go, etc. 


S. B. Murdock, General Eastern Passenger Agent 


Send for a copy. 











FOR SALE 


$5.00 DOWN; $5.00 monthly; five-acre fruit. 
poultry, fur farm; riverfront; Ozarks. $100.00 
hunting, fishing, trapping. 


HUBBARD 
1973 North Fifth, Kansas City, Kansas 














& Christmas Suggestion 


DRY POINTS 
By ROLAND CLARK 


See full page reproductions in May, 
July, September and October numbers, 
Priced from $20 to $60 each. 


For other Subjects and Prices 


Address Roland Clark 
61 E. 86th St. New York, N. Y. 











Closing Out Sale! 


E have left a few perfect re- 

productions of a beautiful oil 

painting of geese shooting 
scene, one of the best ever made. Can- 
not be told from the original. Mounted 
on heavy cardboard. Size, 734 by 9% 
Makes a beautiful addition to the 
collection in your den. Will send you 
one of these pictures, postpaid, for 
$1.00, or with a year’s subscription for 
50 cents ($3.00). 

Order quickly ; there are only a few left 


Field and Stream, 25 W. 45th St., N.Y. 


TAX SALE LANDS 
Buy These Bargains by Mail 


Pay In monthly payments, $5 or $10. 
$75 for 25 acres with trout stream. 
10 acres lake front. 
50 acres beautifully wooded. 
small acreage, “ae a Baas 

95 ** 50 acre hunting cam 

125 “* good acreage, big came “Uictrict. 
Also beautifully situated hunting and fishing lodges, where 
there is real hunting and fishing. Summer cottage sites, 
islands of all sizes, heavily wooded acreages all situated 
in Muskoka Georgian Bay District, with its ten thousand 
islands, Algonquin Park with its 300 lakes, Highlands of 
Ontario, Lake of Bays, and the famous Muskoka Lake 
Region. All offered at 10 cents on the dollar of their 
value and on easy monthly payments of $5.00 and upward. 
Send for illustrated list of the above and one hundred 
other properties seized and sold for taxes. Every property 
is fully described and offered at a stated price. Send me 
money, Send for list to-day, so you will have first 
chance, If you wish you may make the payments to your 
— trust company. TAX SALE SERVICE, 72 Queen 

treet West, District 83, Toronto, Canada. 


124 ** 
52 “ae 


‘BUILD YOUR SUMMER HOME in CANADA 


We are offering a few choice waterfront lots on 
Lake Katrine, a secluded and beautiful spot in 
the Canadian Highlands of Ontario. Exceptional 
opportunity to found a select American colony of 
summer homes, 














Address H. M. KIPP, 
| 447 Yonge Street Toronto, Canada 
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the American Union. 


in some districts at 50 cents per acre ai 


H. A. MACDONELL Director of Co! 





NORTHERN 


A vast new land of promise big enough to include the siz New England and four Middle States of 


Aside from its immense resources in timber, minerals, waterpower, fish, game and scenery Northern 
Ontario contains millions of acres of fertile, arable land fit for mized farming which may be bad 
in others FREE. 

Already there are thousands of miles of colonization roads and steam railways spreading like a 
spider's web over a huge part of that immense f orest-robed territory. 

For free descriptive literature write 

Colonization, Parliament Buildings 
Hon. Manning Doherty, Minister of Agriculture 
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FIRE LIGHTERS 
The Arch Enemies of All 
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True Sportsmen 


Will You Help to Bring Such Men to Justice? 


Since the days of the first market hunter, men 
have shot wild fowl at night by the aid of artificial 
Whether this was done by the light of a 
driftwood fire on a point where the birds were 
passing over, or by a kerosene torch from a boat, 
in which was strapped a huge swivel gun, the 


process was called fire lighting. 


Modern inventions have given the fire 
lighter the acetylene and electric spot-lights. 
In many sections unscrupulous pot-hunters 
still bewilder huge flocks of birds at night, 
cutting paths of destruction through the 
huddled masses of roosting birds, not for 
sport but for meat and personal gain. 

The Public Shooting Ground—Game Refuge 
Bill, S. 1452 in the United States Senate and H. 
R. 5823 in the House of Representatives, will not 
only provide sanctuaries where migratory birds 
may nest, rest and feed unmolested by man, but 
it will provide a warden force sufficient to bring 





(1) 


American Game Protective Association, 


Gentlemen: 


piration of my present membership). 
Price, including 


Woolworth Building, New York City 


I enclose a check for $.....ccccccccvccecs to cover 
dues of $1 and subscription to the magazine checked 
below for one year, beginning (at once) (at the ex- 


as 


these violators of the law into camp where they 
will receive their just deserts. 


It is hoped that this bill will be enacted into 
law at the present session of Congress. The time 
is urgent now for you to write your Senators and 
Representatives, requesting that they support it. 


Do not forget that the American Game Pro- 
tective Association is your national organization, 
fighting your battles for ‘More Game” and better 
sport. 


Join the Association and do your part. Fill out 
the coupon and mail it today. 





THE SPORTSMAN’S CREED 
(Abbreviated) 
I believe that a sportsman should 
Never in sport endanger human life. 
Never kill wantonly or needlessly or brutally. 
Obey the laws of State and Nation, work for better 
laws, and uphold the law-enforcing authorities. 
Respect the rights of farmers and property owners, 
and also their feelings. 
Always leave seed birds and game in covers. 


One Year's Member- 
Regular shipin American 
Subscription Game Protective 


Publication. Price. Association. 
Field and Stream......... $2.50 $3.00 
Michigan Sportsman ..... 1.50 2.00 
Ge BED. onccccaneseos 2.00 2.50 
Outers’ Recreation ....... 2.50 3.00 
Sportsmen's Review (Wkly) 3.00 3.50 


Draw circle around publication wanted. 

If you are already a subscriber to the magazine you 
indicate and wish to renew for one year from the ex- 
piration of your subscription, please mention that fact. 





ano 


Never be a fish-hog. 

Discourage the killing of game for commercial 

purposes by refusing to purchase trophies. 

8. Study and record the natural history of game 
species in the interest of science. 

9. Love Nature and its denizens, and be a gentleman. 





Signed 


Address 
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a load of dependable Du Pont or Ballistite Powder 


Du Pont makes powder—not shells, 
Du Pont Powders are loaded in every 
brand of shell. The name “DU PONT” 
or“BALLISTITE”, printed on the carton 
and the top shot wad, tells you what 
powder you are shooting. Specify the 
powder when you buy the shell. 





E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., Inc. 
Wilmington, Delaware 


\ 











| There must be a reason for the 
overwhelming preference for 
shells loaded with Du Pont 
and Ballistite Powders. There 
is — shooters can depend on 
their accuracy. 


SHOOT DUPONT POWDERS 


——apniD— 














From the Great White Way, , 
to the Great White Spaces; 


yo feel hemmed-in” by tall buildings—if hard 
pavements have grown dull and drab to you—if. the 
city has lost its power to grip you—you will enjoy fol- 
lowing Curwood into the 
romantk land of the 
great Northwest. 


eal » 
Ren ee 
: ye AAS 


Pack up your troubles and follow 
CURWOOD ino Adventureland 


OME to the great magic land of the vast white wilderness! You do not hav« ss 
+ Northwest—come where the breath to stir out of your easy chair to do it. te, Cry AIF ay 
A of Romance stirs in the blood of James Oliver Curwood takes you to r 46 oe P 
men and women—come to the land of the North Country, where splendid ad ne : owe : 
idventure, strange, enchanting, wondrous ventures are always happening—where hx vaogeer See Js 
Stand under the great open skv—gaze at romance steadily spins her golden web $ 
the wondrous Red Moon and the North f enchantment. Here is great drama, 
Star—hear the cry of the wolf-pack- played by great and fearless men who 
thrill to the magic of the forests—sit by quicken vour red blood and lift you clear 
the soft glow of the campfire—come to the of care and worry, carrying you far and 


top of the world! And feel the spell of the happily into Adventureland! 


6 Complete Novels—/ames Oliver Curwood 
Now at a Special Price 


“The Hunted Woman,’ “Baree, Son of Kazan," “God's Country and the Woman,”’ 
“The Grizzly King,’’ “The Courage of Marge O'Doone,"’ “Nomads of the North’’ 


As \r 


set < ames Oliver Curw 
e « 


ou t . 1 of tl v rth, f J d at ment. matte? F } n . 

ec + Eo meen mee! = abe oa, Mig a as womens fONON” James Oliver Curwood used to sleep | 

nd any mone Merely mail tl pon and the six volumes 1 d will with a young grizzly bear, and as 

When the rr the lege examining them for sever ; a result of this close study his 
ind n paying tor ther . | monthly instalments, his offer is good or , novel “The Grizzly King’’ is one 
‘\ x Regt Bae oo of the most entrancing and realis- 

\ é Take advantage of it “ tic animal stories ever written. 
*. make ure { your 
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